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INTRODUCTION. 



When yet ii student^ I joined ia the general 
burst of ridicule with which the phrenological doc- 
trines were received at the tiial^ of Dr Spur9H£im's 
visit to Great Britain in ldl6»liTy apiecoof con-* 
duct which is explained^ tliough far from justifiecif 
by the circumstance, that I was then totally unf- 
acquainted with th^ nature and import. My 
attention was first seriously turned to the exa- 
mination of these doctrines during my residence 
at Paris, in the autumn of 1818, when Dr Spurz- 
heim's Observations sur la Phrenologiej then, just 
published, were happily put into my hands, at a 
time when, from there being no lectures in any of the 
Parisian schools, I had ample leisure to peruse that 
work deliberately. I had not proceeded far before 
I became impressed with the acuteness and profun- 
dity of many of the author's remarks on the varied 
phenomena of human nature and with the simpU- 
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city of the principles by iduch he explidned what 
had ju'evioosly seemed ocmtradictory and unintelli- 
gible; and, in proportion as I adyanced, the scru- 
pulousness of statement, sobriety of judgment, and 
moral earnestness with which he advocated his 
views, and inculcated their importance, made me 
begin to apprehend that to condemn without inquiry 
was not the way to ascertain the truth of Phreno- 
^^^9 oi* ^ become qualified to decide in a matter of 
medicine or of philosophy. I therefore resolved to 
pause, in order to make myself acquainted with the 
principles of the new physiology, and to resort, as 
he recommended, to observation and experience for 
the means of verifying or disproving their accuracy, 
before again hazarding an opinion on the subject. 

In carrying this resolution into effect in the fol- 
lowing winter session, I had the advantage of being 
able to attend two Courses of Lectures delivered by 
Dr Spurzheim, at Paris, on the Anatomy, Physiolo- 
gy, and Pathology of the Brain and Nervous System, 
during one of which rather a striking confirmation 
of his doctrine occurred. In the middle of the lec- 
ture of 1st December 1818, a brain was handed in, 
with a request that Dr Spurzheim would say what 
dispositions it indicated, and he would then be in- 
Formed how far he was correct. Dr Spurzheim 
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took the brain without any hesitation, and, after 
premising that the experiment was not a fidr one, 
in as iar as he was not made aeqnainted with the 
state of health, constitution, or education, of the 
individual, all of which it was essential for him to 
be aware of before drawing positive inferences ; he 
added, that, nevertheless, he would give an opinion 
on the supposition that the brain had been a sound 
one, and endowed with ordinary activity. After 
which, he proceeded to point out the pecufiarities 
of development which it presented, and desired his 
auditors to remark the unusual size of the cerebel- 
lum, or organ of Amativeness, and the great deve- 
lopment of the posterior, and of part of the middle 
lobes of the brain, corresponding to the organs of 
the lower propensities, the convolutions of which 
were large and rounded, forming a contrast with 
the deficient size of the anterior lobes, which are 
dedicated to the intellectual faculties. The convo- 
lutions situated under the vertex, and towards the 
top of the head, belonging to the organs of Self- 
Esteem and Firmness were also very large, while 
those of Veneration and Benevolence were small. 
These peculiarities were so well marked, that Dr 
Spurzheim felt no difficulty in inferring that the 
mdividual would be very prone to sensual induli- 



gieilces; that ^^ hkr natural tend^eiesr wotild aol Ibo 
towards virttie ;" that he would be what is faaiffiBEu 
]f e:^ressed m French by <^ un mauvdi» n^^e^" be^ 
hffgf a very eomprehenstve term for etery vari^ of 
blid dispoi^itiouBj and that ^^ he wouM be one to whoni 
ffte biw tmtUd be necessary as a gnitle;" but. not 
knowing the circumstances in which he had been 
placed, he could not say what his actions niight 
hare been. 
At the conclusion of the lecture, a young manj 

an Slive thternt of the Hotel Dieu, caitie forward afid 
s£iid, that the brain was that of a stdcide^ 'Who hod 
died in that hospital, and that the dispositions in^- 
ftrred by Dr SpuRZHfeiM coincided perfectly with 
those manifei^ted during life. As I was at the sarac^ 
time following the surgical clini^ue of the celeforatcid 
DuPUTTR£Nj whose patient he was, and as the case 
WEls interesting both in a professional and phreno- 
logicltl point of vietr, tny attention had been parti* 
cularly directed to this very individual from the day 
of his entrance into the H6tel Dieu, to that of his 
death, a period of about fourteen days ; and I was 
thus better able to appreciate the perfect accuracy of 
Dr Spurzheim's conclusions, than if I had m^ely 
trusted to the report of the Sieve. The man^ it ap- 
peared, had been a soldier, and had, for s<Hne mmet 
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suflFered an ^nominious punishment, and been dis- 
missed from the army, He returned to Orleans, to 
resume his trade of barber, but every one shunned 
him ; and, suspecting his wife to have been secretly 
his enemy, he attempted to kill her with a knife, 
and, being defeated in this, he stabbed himself in 
the side, was carried to the hospital, and died of the 
wound. As he lay in bed, the head sunk in the 
pillow, its size seemed to be small, but this arose 
from the anterior part, or the seat of intellect (which 
was very deficient) being alone visible, the whole 
bulk consisting of the organs of the propensities. 
DupuYTREN, when commenting on the case, in his 
lecture, made daily complaints of the man's motf- 
vais moralf imperiousness^ and violence qf temper^ 
and represented these qualities as great obstacles to 
his recovery* So that., altc^ether, the close coin- 
cidence between the facts with which J was fami- 
liar, and tibe remarks of Dr Spubzheim, who had 
never seen the skull, and judged from the brain 
alone^ as it lay misshapen on a flat disjb^ made 
a deep impression on my mind, as it went far to 
prove, not only that organic size had a powerful in- 
fluenoe on energy of function, but that there actual- 
ly were diSerences in diffra:«nt brains, appreciable to 
the senses, and indicative of diversity of function *. 

• While writing the present pages (12th NovembeT 18SQ»\\ 
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In continuing the practical observations which I 
had begun to make on living heads, I met at first 
with many difficulties, partly from unacquaintance 
with the local situations of the allied organs, and 
with the limits of their respective functions ; and 
partly also from want of experience in observing : 
and thus, while the general result seemed to be con- 
firmed, many apparent exceptions presented them- 
selves, and gave rise to numerous doubts. In ex- 
tending my observations, however, for the purpose 

was invited to assist at the examination of another suicide, whose 
bndn presented a remarkable resemblance to that of the French- 
man. In most instances of self-destruction, large Cautiousness is 
found in combination with deficient Hope, and there is a ten- 
dency to settled depression or gloomy anticipation of futurity. 
In the two cases now before us, however, this did not hold, and 
the deed was apparently the result of disappointed selfishness, 
having no moral sympathies on which to fall back, and thus ge- 
nerating recklessness rather than despondency. In the recent 
instance there was an unfevourable combination of powerfiil 
Secretiveness, Firmness, Acquisitiveness, and Self-Esteem, with 
a low moral, and deficient reflection ; and, on opening the head, 
an effusion of whitish serum, and great vascularity of the pia 
mater, were found at the vertex, in the r^on corresponding to 
the organs of Self-Esteem and Firmness, as the centre, and ex« 
tending laterally to those of Love of Approbation and part of 
Conscientiousness. These appearances were remarked by several 
medical gentlemen. The vascularity was not in the least like 
that from gravitation, and it diminished in proportion as we rer 
ceded from the vertex, both posteriorly and anteriorly. The act 
f^ I need hardly add, was the result of disease. 
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of substantiating these objections, natural solutions 
90 invariably presented themselves, one after ano- 
ther, in proportion as they were scrutinized, that, 
aft^- two years' experience, the conviction of the 
truth of the fundamental princifdes, and of the cor- 
rectness of the functions ascribed to many of the 
larger organs, became irresistible, while I still hesi- 
tated in regard to several of the smaller organs, the 
evidence of which I had not sufficiently examined. 
-Actuated by the natural feeling of improbability 
that so much should have been discovered in so 
short time by only two individuals, however emi- 
nent their talents and felicitous their opportunities, 
I still expected to meet with some important errors 
of detail, and, so far from being disposed to adopt im- 
plicitly all the propositions of Drs Gall and Spurz- 
HEiM, I rather looked for, and expected to find, 
some hasty conclusions or unsupported assumptions ; 
and my surprise was extreme to discover, that, in 
the whole extent of their inquiry they had pro- 
ceeded with so much caution and accuracy, as, in 
all their essential facts and inferences, to have ren- 
dered themselves apparently invulnerable. 

On finding their statements in regard to the con- 
ditions required for the healthy manifestations of 
mind, thus borne out, and aware that a true physio- 
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logy of the bram sboiild not only derive etmfimia- 
tion from its morbid phenomemi, bat Uiat it wai^ in 
fkel, the only basis on which an intelligible and 
consistent yiew of the pathological deraiif;ementa of 
the mental facnllies, and the means required for 
their core, conld rest, I resolved not to lose the &* 
vourable opportunity of prosecuting the inquiry^ 
which then presented itself in the announcement of 
a Course of Clinical Lectures on Mental Derange* 
metit, at the Hospice de la Salpetriere, by the cele- 
brated EsQUiROL, the friend, pupil, and successor 
of PiNEL. This course I accordingly attended in the 
spring of 1819, being the first which was given; 
atid, amid the numerous forms of disordered mind, 
congregated in so large an establishment, I felt 
great interest in tracing the consist^icy which still 
appeared to obtain between the phenomena and the 
physiological principles unfolded by the founders of 
the new philosophy. So closely, indeed, did the de- 
scriptions of the various forms and transitions of in- 
sanity, and the distinctive features of the numerous 
cases referred to by the Professor in illustration, 
(the subjects of most of which were then to be 
seen in the asylum), correspond with the doctrines 
which I was engaged in studying, that I very natu- 
rally supposed that M. Esquirol himself must be 
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a flhrfitt&logist ; and aeectrdiilgly,. in a letter to a 
friend ill Edmbui^h, written on my return from 
one of the lectores, after mentioning where I had 
been, I > added, that on that day the Professor had 
finished the symptoms attending disorder of the in- 
tellectual faculties, and that, though he bad made 
no allusion to Phrenology, yet he proceeded to duh 
ctiss each separately, precisely as Dr SpurzheiiI 
himself would have done; and, after referring to 
some eases of lerion of particular powers^ . which 
Pbreaology seemed to explain, I concluded by say«» 
ing, as the result of the whcie^ that he afipeared to 
lean much to the new yieWs, although he had not 
spoken of them by name. This semarkable coim* 
cidenoe strengthened the impressioil. already made 
oA me in favour of Phrenology, but still many doubts 
reitiaiiiedA 

Having met Dr Spurzhhim shortly after the let* 
ter referred to was despatched, I happened to ex* 
pt^ss to him the gratificatiDn I felt in M. Esgui- 
Roii's Lectures, and my belief that the latter must 
be a good phrenolo^st. My surprise, it may be 
conceived, was very great, when Dr Spurzheim 
infottned me, that notwithstanding the remarkable 
cdincidence which I had observed between all the 
faets and most of the opinions of M* EsguiROL and 
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those of Phrenology, the Professor was nevertheless 
opposed to the new doctrines. Nor was I long left 
in doubt on this point ; for, in some of his subse- 
quent lectures, that gentleman introduced Dr Gall's 
opinions, merely to add that he totally differed from 
them; while every faot which he mentioned, and 
every case which he quoted, seemed to me to corro- 
borate the fundamental propositions of the vary 
philosophy, winch, in the abstract, he unqualifiedly 
condemned. He mentioned objections, indeed, but 
these were either entirely founded on misconoep- 
tion, or they were the hackneyed and thread'-bare 
assertions, which the slightest acquaintance with the 
subject enables every one to solve for himself, and 
which have already been refuted, times without 
number, in every country in Europe. He spoke 
also of instances in which Drs Gall and Spurzhei m 
had gone wrong in their opinions of individual 
heads in the asylum, and of which he had preserved 
casts ; but he neither stated precisely in what the 
errors had ccmsisted, nor did he exhibit the casts ; 
so that he afforded no means of determining whether 
a mistake had occurred, or, if so, whether the fault 
lay in the science, or merely in its individual appli- 
cation, in which last, as in chemistry or in natural 
philosophy, an error may be committed, without 

3 
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affecting the truth of the general hiw. But, as 
every observation which he made, and every case 
which he exhibited, appeared to be in harmony with 
Phrenology, and nowise to warrant the unfavoui:- 
able conclusions which M. Esquirol had drawn 
from them, • I could not attach very great import- 
ance to them as disproving the doctrines I was in- 
vestigating; and accordingly continued my inquiry. 
Feeling at every step I made in the examination 
of Dr Gall's discoveries, a deeper and deeper sense 
of their importance and practical usefulness, if they 
should prove to be true, and having made mjrself 
sufficiently acquainted with his principles, to be 
able to follow their application, I then entered upon 
the perusal of Dr Spurzheim's French work, Sur 
la FoUe^j with much attention, and with constant 
reference to the cases and phenomena brought un- 
der review, in the wards and lecture-room of the 
Salpetri^re; and, when thus employed, I became 
still more alive to the value of Phrenology as a 
branch of professional knowledge, and lost no op- 
portunity of testing its evidences by a comparison 
with nature. Shortly after this, viz. in 1820, a trea- 

* This admirable work, which was published in 1818, had ap- 
peared two years previously in English, under the title of " 06- 
servaiunu on IruanUify** but I had not seen it. 
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tise» entitled De la FoUe, made its appearance froija 
the pen of M. Georget, and met in many quarters 
with much commendation, for the precision, con- 
sistency, and soundness of its doctrines. This work 
proved not only to be very shTy written, but to be 
based throughout on the principles of Phrenology, 
and to be devoted, in its whole substance, to th^ 
advocation of the same doctrines in regard to mental 
affections, which, with some slight differences,^ it 
was the sole object of that previously published by 
Dr Spurzheim, to inculcate. Of the latter, how*- 
ever, M. Georget made no mention whatever, si^ 
though he referred to Dr Gall's writings and lec- 
tures as the sources of many of his ideas ; and, so 
oddly are opinions biassed by preconceived notions^ 
that it is said to have Imppened that the same caritie, 
who expressed bis disrespect for the views as pub- 
lished by the one author, bestowed his apjMrobation 
upon them as coming from the other. I am unoes- 
tain whether this allegation be strictly correct; but 
I am quite secure in stating, that Dr Spurzheim's 
book, althoi^h in substance the same, met with » 
very different reception from that published by Dr 

Georget. 

From M. Georget thus openly proclaiming opi- 
nions on insanity and on the functiosta of tbe brain> 
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odiik^ideivl at least with those previously published 
bjr Dr SpimzREiM, it was to be supposed that he had 
racii^iyed his professional education, far from the iiH 
flui^nee, toid especially far from the alleged an^ 
phrenological facts of M. Esquirol ; as one would 
dttiurally imagine, that, if living within reach of 
that gentlei^an^, any leaning towards Phrenolc^ 
would have been instantly counteracted by his^ op^ 
jMsing evidence; yet it happened curiously enough^ 
that GEoaoBt was not only in eommunicaf ion with, 
but that h^ W2i6 aeitually the friend and pupil of M. 
ESQUiHoCi liHd j in hiisr capacitiy ofilive inieme^ reside 
ed'fefr sevffiralyeakrsj '< vf^antpour ainsidire contimh 
dkmKni au mHiett de dmtt cents mabxditSi' iiii^the vcvy 
ho9pitid to whi«b the othenr was physician, and 
spehding the greater part of hk^ time in studying 
attdinrVes^igating the very «ases and iaotts <m whiidb 
EsQ'&iRorL founded his unbelief I And not only iaak 
h6 ther^ obtain a conviction of the gei^^^al truA #1 
d^ phr^n^ogical disoorreries, but^ ittipreiiied wittl 
tbdr impotttocfe t# the farther advaadefment el'od^ 
fVofessidfilil knowle^e of mental diseases, he prints 
ed the work refetfed to, enforcing hfa cotrvictiott 
on the ground of its being supported by fact, a»^ 
with becoming respect,- dedicated it to his Ulustrious 
preceptors Pinel and Esquiboi., who^ by the ser- 
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vices which they have rendered to science and to 
humanity, by the unwearied and benevolent exer- 
cise of their great talents in the vast field which they 
have dedicated their lives to cultivate, well merited 
the tribute. 

Encouraged by the flattering reception which 
Oeorget met with, Falret"*^, VoisiN-f*, and some 
other able French authors, speedily appeared, in- 
culcating essentially the same views, and with 
still greater fearlessness, with so much good effect, 
that a large portion of the younger French writers 
and physicians now adopt Gall's anatomical and 
physiological expositions of the brain as equally 
sound with Bell's and Magendie's expositions of 
the nerves. Few of them, it is true, are very con- 
versant with the details of Phrenology ; but of the 
fondamental principles, that the brain consists of an 
aggregate of distinct organs, each having a distinct 
function, and that power of function is influenced 
by organic size, they have not a shadow of a doubt. 
Under the guidance of these principles, a great ad- 
vance has of late years been making in France, in 
the study and discrimination of nervous and mental 
diseases. 

• Falrxt, De THypochondrie et du Suicide, 
t YoisiK, Des Causes des Maladies Mentales. 
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In our own country these occurrences have not 
be^i without their effect ; for it seems to me indu- 
bitable, that to Dr Spurzheim's labours and de- 
ttMrnstrations, both oral and published, we are more 
indebted for the remarkable progress made of late 
years in our acquaintance with the anatomy, physio- 
logy and pathology of the Inrain and nervous system, 
than most of those who have profited by bis researches 
only at second hand are at all aware of« Many, in- 
deed, whose knowledge has come to them thus in- 
directly, and who have perhaps derived it through 
the unsuspected medium of some contin^ital writer, 
wbo has adopted, without acknowledging, the {Are- 
nological principles, are persons who, not knowing 
what Phrenology i% and fiuicying it to be something 
extremely absurd and fantastical, positively dread 
being considered either as advocates of, or believers 
in, the new views. But the day is not far distant 
when such individuals may find reason to regret 
their continued inattention to the subject. While 
a doubt remains of nature and pbrenology being 
identical, fear of the consequences of avowing belief 
in it is rational, because belief in error is always 
hurtful. But, when once a conviction, founded on 
evidence either of its truth or falsity, is obtained| 
we possess a shield more than fit to protect us 



• • 
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against all ^he dangers of taking our stan4 . on the 
result to which such evidence has Jed U& Actiiig^n 
accordance with this positicoi, on obtaining orh^jt I 
conceived to be demonstrative proof of Phrenology 
being founded in nature, I avowed my belief ^in. it, 
and have ever since advocated its cause, and, BoJbsc 
from having bad any reason to regret th^.jcourf^ I 
have pursued, I have, on the contrary, to thank it 
fi6r obligations as permanent and valuable, as the 
temporary ridicule which it brought along with it 
is evanescent and contemptible. 

But, it may be said, even granting Phrenology to 
be the true physiology of the brain, and the latter 
to be the only sound basis of its pathology, is it not 
premature to seek to apply its principles to the im- 
provement of medicine, seeing that so much is 
wanting to fill up its details ? To this an aQswer 
may easily be given. False tlieories are now preva- 
^ent, which necessarily mislead and divert atten- 
^on from the proper investigation of 'the subject, 
And beget confusion and uncertainty of praetice; 
and, therefore, even if Phrenology only approxi- 
mate more nearly to the truth than they, the assist- 
ixnce which it will afford must be proportionaUy 
more valuable ; and, therefore, its leading prin- 
ciples, being already established on an irresistible 
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induction of facts, we are authorised, by reason and 
analogy, to make use of them, so far as they are ap- 
j^licable, as freely and authoritatively as we do of the 
general principles of chemical and natural science, 
neither of which has yet attained any thing like the 
perfection which time and cultivation will one 
day bring along with them. But, in speaking thus 
of Phrenol(^, it must be recollected that I n- 
fer to it as it exists in the minds of those who 
have actually studied it, and not in the crude and 
contradictory form in which it is presented to us 
by those who have never examined its pretensions. 
And, if this equitable rule be followed, it will be 
found, that both in its principles and in its facts, it 
is advanced far beyond what those who are unac- 
quainted with it have the least conception of. We 
judge of Chemistry as it exists in the works and 
minds of its most eminent cultivators, and not as it 
comes forth from those of its half initiated disciples ; 
and, in like manner, we form our opinions in re- 
gard to Natural Philosophy, imd the applications of 
its principles, not as unfolded to us in the pages 
of a newspaper, or in the hastily got up articles of 
a review, but as they come from the minds of a La- 
place, a Playfaie, a Leslie, or a Gay-Lussac. 
No good reason can be given why a different and 
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less equitable rule should be applied to Phrenology; 
on the contrary^ from its being a new science, can- 
dour and justice would rather require that a more 
liberal allowance should be made for its real and 
supposed deficiencies. 

There is yet another reason which amply war- 
rants the earliest possible application of the new 
doctrines to the elucidation of mental affections; 
and that is the importance of general principles to 
the successful direction of inquiry, which has been 
too much overlooked by several late experimental 
physiologists. Disgusted with the visionary theories 
which once maintained a mischievous ascendency 
over the minds of men, and led them far from 
the observation of the phenomena occurring in the 
great laboratories of nature, we have passed, in 
our aversion, almost to the opposite extreme, and, 
discarding general views, we cry aloud for facts. 
And as facts are the only basis of accurate know- 
ledge, it is fortunate for mankind that the present 
mode should be attended with so much practical 
usefulness. But facts alone are not sufficient, and 
unless they be collated, and their relations to each 
other and to general laws be deduced by a careful 
induction, they lose the greater part of their value, 
and become, to use the apposite illustration of an 
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able writer on political economy*) little better 
than the undigested erudition of an almanack-ma- 
ker, and afford no means of judging of the truth or 
ialsebood of a principle or rule of practice. Appa* 
rently. impressed with this conviction, the eloquent 
Professor of Medicine in the London University, in 
recommending the study of mental phUosophy, as 
necessary to enable medical practitioners to perform 
with credit the important part of Uieir duties con* 
nected with mental diseases, remarks, that without 
it <^ even experience^ supposing that they had op^ 
portunities of acquiring it, ^ich they have not, 
would merely impart to them a little practical dex- 
terity, very limited, and very likely to fail them in 
the greatest need ; ii isthe acqumtkm qf principles of 
practice which can alone prepare them/br th^ variovHf 
the sudden^ and the akarming phenomena^ iohieh de^ 
numd their attention in this departmeint ofmedicincf** 
Even to observe accurately, requires a de^ee of in- 
telligence an^ acutencss, a freedom from jnr^judice^ 
and a patience of investigation, which can be found 
united only in a mind constantly a)ive to the in- 
fluence of general laws, and ardent in the pursuit 
of every difficulty and of every anomaly to their 

* Sat, as quoted in Macculloch's Political Economy, p. 21. 
t CoKOLLT on the Indications oUrmetiitj, p. 37. 

b 
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origin in 8ome preriotisly nnpcrceived condiiion af- 
fecting the production of the expected result. So 
that, if we take it for granted that he who confines 
himself to simple observation, will be the most .suc- 
cessful in the collection of. trustworthy feots, and in 
the discovery of important natural truths^ we ehaU 
infallibly fall into error. So prone^ in fi^ct, is the 
human mind to go back to princijdes, that scarcely 
any thing can be perceived v^thout some relation 
to general laws, or to some other better known phe- 
nomena suggesting itself; and, in this way, as has 
been acutely remarked by Dr Cullek, ^Vtbe sim^- 
plest narrative of a case almost always involves 
some theories," and our mode of observation being 
thus insensibly affected by our previous, views, it 
becomes a point of primary consequence tha;t these 
should be correct; and, accordingly,, hypothetical 
notions are found to prevail and to satisfy the mind, 
in exact proportion as the intellectual powers «re 
weak, and education and knowledge ijsre ipcom- 
plete ^ and well has it been said by the same author, 
that, in this state, <' in what is commonly called ex- 
perience, we have only a rule transferred from a case 
imperfectly known^ to one of which we are equally 
igpiorant. Hence that most fertile source of error, 
the applying deducti<ms drawn from the result of 
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one case to another ease, the circumstances of which 
are not precisely similan Without prmdpks dedu^ 
(^ Jrimi analytical reasoning, experience is a useless 
€mdablindguide*J^ 

in- medicine, perhaps, more than in any other 
d^artment of sdence, a knowledge of^ and refer- 
ence to principles, wherever practicable, is indis- 
pensable, for nowhere does the mere sequence of 
events^ the post hoc ergo, propter hoc mode of argu- 
ment, so often lead into ^rror. Even in the simplest 
act of the animal system, a combination of causes ' 
and circumstances is at work, the failure of one of 
which, in itself apparently insignidcant, may vitiate 
the expected result, and if this source of error be not 
guarded against by sound dii^ectiug principles, the 
inferences deduced may happen to be at direct va^ 
riance with the truth; and it is in the. habitual watch- 
ing and ju^t appreciation of all collateral conditions 
and differences, that an observer who is acquaint- 
ed with, and acts under the.direction o^ established 
principles shews his: superiority over one who pro- 
ceeds without any such guidance. The former not 
only collects &cts for his basis, but he is more scru- 
pulous in subjecting them to examination before ad- 
mitting them to be facts, and is more careful in in- 

* Cullem's MS. Lectures, quoted by Macoulloch, lib. cit. 
p. 21. 
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vestigating modifying influencesi in comparing re- 
sults, and endeavooring, by tracing their previously 
unperceived relations, to arrive at the discovery of 
general truths, which may be useful, not only in di- 
recting him in new emergencies, but also in amend- 
ing his practice on more common occasions; while 
the latter may equally treasure up facts, but from 
want of attention to the peculiar circumstances un- 
der which they are met with, from not comparing 
their resemblances or distinguishing their differences 
with sufficient minuteness, he can never advance 
with certainty, or, by a fair logical inference from 
the facts, deduce general rules by which to provide 
against new or unexpected events. 

Moved by such considerations as these ; aware, 
in common with all medical men, that a knowledge 
of the conditions required for the healthy perform- 
ance of functions, must not only precede, but direct 
the completion of our acquaintance with their mor- 
bid alterations ; and convinced, from long observa- 
tion and often repeated experience, that Phrenology 
is the true physiology of the brain, I feel perfectly 
justified, and am assured, that the candid and un- 
prejudiced reader will join me, in applying its prin- 
ciples, so far as they will go, to the farther advance- 
ment of our knowledge of mental affections, with- 
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out waiting to lose the benefit within our reach for 
the distant prospect of a greater gbod, which we 
may never live to reap, and the arrival of which, 
the very attempt in which we are engaged, is the 
best calculated to hasten. 

Before concluding, I must be allowed to express 
my gratitude to Dr Spurzheim for the great amount 
of useful information, derived either directly from 
his works, lectures, and friendly conversation, or 
suggested indirectly by the admirable applications 
of principle to the relief of human suffering, and to 
the acceleration of human improvement, of which 
his works exhibit so many examples. My aim in 
the present work is usefulness, and not novelty 
or originality; and to Dr Spurzheim, according- 
ly, I willingly own myself indebted for the largest 
portion of what will prove to be the most important 
ideas contained in the present pages. To the writ- 
ings of PiNEL, Broussais, Dr Burrows, Georget, 
and some others, I am also indebted, not only for 
numerous cases ii!i illustration, but for many valu- 
able practical remarks. And had not the greater 
part of this work been actually in print, and the 
whole of it written, before I could obtain access to a 
copy of Dr Conolly's late publication on the same . 
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subject, I should have had to express my obligations 
to him for many important suggestions, of which I 
cannot now avail myself, but for which I must re- 
fer the reader to his pages. While thus mentioning 
him, however, I cannot help expressitig the gratifi- 
cation I experienced from the liberal and philosophic 
spirit in which he refers to the subject of Phrenolo- 
gy. His sentiments, indeed, are so well calculated 
to disarm prejudice and recommend inquiry, that I 
cannot do better than subjoin what he says. In al- 
luding to a singular inequality of understanding 
which gives rise to indecision of character, Dr Co- 
NOLLY adds, in a note : ^^ This is not the only va- 
riety of character, of which it may occur to some of 
my readers that the phrenological system affords 
the best apparent explanation. The facts alltided to 
in the text, many of the phenomena of disease, and the 
OBSERVATION OF ALL MANKIND, Seem to me to prove 
that the first principles of Phrendogy are founded in 
Nature, On these, it is very probable, that many 
fancies and errors may have been built; but now, 
that anatomy and physiology have together pene- 
trated so far into the separateness of structure and 
functions of the nerves, of the spinal marrow, and 
even of certain portions of the cerebral mass, / can 
see nothing which merits the praise of being phUoso^ 
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phical in the real or affected contempt prof essed by so 
many anatomists andphysiologists^Jbr a science which, 
however imperfect, has for its object the demonstra- 
tion that for other functions, the existence of which 
none can deny, there are further separations and 
distinctions of hitherto unexplained portions of ner- 
vous matter *." What a contrast between the phi- 
losophic candour of such sentiments, and the un- 
worthy criticism of another justly celebrated Pro- 
fessor of the same university, who, in his late work 
on the Nervous System (p. 222.), is pleased to af- 
firm, that ^^ the most extravagant departure from 
all the legitimate modes of reasoning, although still 
under the colour of anatomical observation, is the 
system of Dr Gall." And yet so irresistible is the 
force of truth to unprejudiced minds, that notwith- 
standing the weight of the Professor's well-earned 
reputation, and the natural influence exercised by 
a talented Teacher over the minds of his pupils, in 
enforcing his own opinions, and retarding the pro- 
gress of those which he combats, he has actually to 
complfun of the " popularity^' of the phrenological 
doctrines, and of the diflSculty he has felt, " during 
their successive importations, to keep his pupils to 

• CouoLLY on the Indications of Insanity, p. 135. 
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the examples of our own great countrymen," and 
to the completion of the structure, ^^ commenced on 
the labours of the Monros and Hunters, and 
which the undeserved popularity of the continental 
system has interrupted." The unprejudiced in- 
quirer will probably discover another reason for the 
difficulty the Professor experiences in preserving 
his pupils from the contamination of Phrenology, 
and be disposed to believe that, in a contest for 
truth, no man, however great his talents, or exten- 
sive his acquirements, has any chance for success 
when Nature is arrayed against him. 

EoixBUBOH, November 1830. 



Note. — As the present work may fall into the hands of some 
of my brethren, who, either from not having yet completed their 
medical studies, or from want of opportmiity, or other reasons, 
have never had the doctrines of Phrenology brought seriously 
under their notice, it may be worth while to advert to a preva- 
lent misconception in regard to them, which, if left uncorrected, 
may deter many of my readers from devoting that attention to 
their examination which their importance and utility undoubtedly 
demand. 

From now hearing much less of Phrenology in ordinary conver- 
sation than formerly, some intelligent persons have hastily sup- 
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posed that the new doctrines were fast hastening into that vale 
of oblivion which had been assigned them by more than one emi- 
nent critic, and haye therefore concluded, that it was needless for 
those, who had anj thing else to do^ to occupy their time in veri- 
fying or counting their truth* This inference^ however, is en- 
tirely erroneous, and proceeds on a &lse view of the &cts from 
which it is deduced. A few years ago we heard a great deal con- 
cerning Phrenology, because it was then a constant theme of dis- 
cussion in medical and literary societies and journals, and at every 
convivial .board ; and its merits and demerits were canvassed 
with a warmth and acrimony which, on both sides, arose too of- 
ten from imperfect information and exasperated personal £ael- 
ing^ rather than from a philosophic search after truth. Now 
we hear less of it, not because it is forgotten, but because 
the feeling is becoming general among candid and enlightened 
men, that the subject is of too grave and important a nature 
to be so lightly disposed of; and it has accordingly ceased to 
be the subject of idle gossip or table-talk, and is rarely men- 
tioned except with the seriousness due to rational science ; and in 
proportion as it is examined in this spirit, its progress and difiu- 
sion proceed, unobtrusively no doubt, but with the steady certain- 
ty characteristic of truth. Phrenology has been not many years 
before the public, and already it can boast of many active and 
intelligent adherents in all parts of the globe, and of numerous so- 
cieties devoted to its advancement, not only in Great Britain, 
but in the chief cities of the United States of America, viz. Phila- 
delplua, Washington, Boston and Baltimore, to most of which the 
medical profession has furnished the ablest and best informed 
members. It can boast also of a Quarterly Journal, published 
at Edinburgh, now in the eighth year of its existence ; and of a 
Danish Quarterly Journal, published at Copenhagen by Dr Otto, 
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who is well known hy his medical writings ; and a few months 
ago a prospectus by an American Bookseller, for reprinting the 
former regularly on its arrival, was received by Mr 6. Combs 
of this city. In addition to these prooft oi its progress, two of 
Mr Combe's phrenological works have been reprinted in Ame- 
rica by medical men ; and Professor Caldwsll of Lexington 
University has lately published Elements of the Science for the 
use of his students, at their own earnest request, and the sulgect 
forms no small portion of the regular physiological course which 
it is his duty to deliver. It is not less incorrect to suppose that 
the students of medicine in our own country are indifferent spec- 
tators of what is going on around than. For proof to the contra- 
ry, I may refer to the unquestionable testimony contained in the 
concluding paragraph of the prefixed Intioduction ; and if to- 
ther corroboration be required, I may dte the eagerness with 
which the students attending Dr Mackintosh's Lectures on the 
Practice of Physic, and the numerous strangers who crowded his 
class-room last spring, availed themselves, for a succession of 
evenings, of the opportunity which, with great liberality and 
zeal for the interests of truth, that gentleman procured for them 
of hearing a phrenological exposition of insanity given by Mr G. 
Combe, chiefly from the manuscript pages of the present work, 
which, imperfect as it was, excited a degree of interest in the 
audience strongly indicative of their sense of its inherent sound, 
ness and practical value. Indeed the anxiety expressed on that 
occasion to obtain, in a more permanent form, the views then 
unfolded, had no small share in inducing me to venture on the 
present publication. 

In the text I have mentioned GEORaET, Falret, and Voi- 
siN, as having written on phrenological principles; and were it 
necessary I might refer to others whose opinions are entitled to 
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weight. The celebrated B&oubsaib, for instance, in his work 
iSvr la FoHe, p. 426, speaks of Dr Gall as having ^ acquired an 
9t0mai right to the ffraHtude of mankiTtd by his yaluable works on 
the brain.'* Adelok, also, a man whose talent and judgment aie 
well kno¥ni, in his Phynologie de PHomme, perhaps the best mo- 
dem work on Physiology, devotes a laige portion of one volume 
to the exposition of 6all*s discoveries; and bestows high 
praise on him for what he has himself discovered, and for putting 
others in the way of successfully prosecuting the inquiiy. In 
like manner, Dr Londe, in his N^ouveawe Elemeru d'Hygi^ne^ pub- 
lished in 1827, makes use of the phrenolc^cal division of the ce^ 
rebral organs and mental fiu^ulties, and discusses phrenologically 
the means of influencing and educating each to the best advan- 
tage ; and, lastly. Professor Ucelli of Florence has boldly dedi- 
cated a volume of his Compendio di Anaktmia^iaiologico Comparata 
to the de&nce of Phrenology, although he was pretty certain that 
it would cost him the loss of his chair, which it did. These ex- 
amples do not prove Phrenology to be true, but they suffice to 
shew that it is silently and unobtrusively gaining ground in the 
medical world, and that its principles are advocated by medical 
writers of no mean talent and reputation ; and whilst no instance 
has yet occurred of any one who had really studied its evidences 
in a fiiir spirit, having c(»ne to the conclusion that it is untrue, 
several have occurred in which a careful examination has over- 
•ome even the strongest and most determined prejudice against it. 
Professor Caldwell candidly admits that this was the case with 
himself; and that he allowed himself to be persuaded to attend 
some of Dr Spurzheim's Lectures in Paris, solely in the expec- 
tation that he would bring away with him more materials for ri- 
dicule^ when the result, as we have seen, was exactly the reverse. 
Dr YixoiTT, also, after attending Dr Gall's Lectures, thought 
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he could easily re&te Phrenology; and, with that aim, began 
what afterwards proved to be the most extensiye and varied col- 
lection that has ever been made, smounting to upwards of dx 
ihoutand specimens, of the skulls, brains, and casts, of both man 
and animals. Instead, however, of thereby undermining Phre- 
nology, as he expected, Br Yikokt found his scepticism give 
way in proportion as his knowledge increased, and, with com- 
mendable candour, he, who began his labours with the intention 
of subverting the new j^ysiology, is continuing them as one of its 
most zealous suj^rters, and is at this moment engaged in pre- 
paring for the press lithographic delineations of his collection, for 
the purpose of diffusing more widely an acquaintance with a 
science, which now seems to him to be of paramount interest, not 
only to the improvement of medicine, but to the moral and inteU 
lectiuil advancement of the human race. 
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CHAPTER I. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

Plain and self-evident as the proposition may appear, 
it begins only now to be admitted as an axiom in phy«- 
siology, that every organ in the animal economy per-^ 
forms a separate and appropriate function, and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, that, vice versa, every separate fonc- 
tion is executed by a distinct and independent oi^an, so 
that, wherever a plurality of distinct fonctions is found 
in connexion with any part, that part may unhesitatingly 
be pronounced to be compound, however simple and 
homogeneous it may at first sight appear. Granting this 
principle to be true, it follows, that whenever we disco- 
ver, in any animal, either a new organ, or an addition to 
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one we are already acqnaiiited with in other animals, we 
may safely condade> that a new fonction, or some modi- 
fication of, or addition to, one already known, remains 
to be ascertained ; and that, on the other hand, when we 
meet with a new ftnotioti, ot a modified state of an old 
onfe, we may rest assured that a corresponding organ or 
additional part exists, by which it is executed, and with 
which we mnst become acquainted, before onr physiolo- 
gical conceptioBS r^ffffdii^g it ^n be (y>iVBidered aocwate 
and complete. 

Many years have now elapsed since Dr Gall began, 
by an overwhehning amount of evidence, to demonstrate 
the truth of this principle, as applied to the complicated, 
important, and admirably protected nerrous masses con- 
tained within the cavity of the skull, and proved, by his own 
gigantic discoveries, how successfully it might have been 
employed in elucidating the anatomy and physiology of 
the brain. But h is of late only, since Mr Charles 
Bell, Magendib, and others, have, under its guidance, 
carried en iheir xnvestigatiiuig mto tbe fan^Axm^ of^the 
nerves with signal sueeess^ and broi^ht It* parai»tical' Tatnct 
n^ore proandnently in^o iH6W> i^% it Jm^ reeetved that 
shiM*e of public attenticm, to which ENrs QALvai^ Spurz- 
HBiM were the first to prove it to be preHSBHnently en- 
titled. 

After having made the diseovwy^ that the fiinetioss 
oi the different eerebral organs could be ascertained 
during life, by oo!Bi|iaring the development of in<Uvidual 
portions of the brain with the manifestatioos of indivi- 
dual mental powers, Dr Gall, keeping the above prin- 
ei^ in inew» proceeded to deocionstrate, by an incontro- 
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vertible deduction from facts, observatioiiy and analogy, 
that the brain, although apparently oimstituting an unit, 
erery part oi which concurred in fulfilling a single Ainc- 
ticm, consisted in reality of an aggregate of parts, each 
strongly resembling the others in stmcture and appear- 
ance, but each being still essentiaUy distinct, and en- 
dowed with a different function ; and that the obstacles 
which had so long retarded the discovery of this fiict, 
arose chiefly from preceding inquirers haying grouped to- 
gether a variety of parts as one, and looked for a func- 
tion conumm to them all ; a research in which, iir the 
very nature of things, it was impossible to succeed. 

In precipe accordance with this most philosophic pro- 
cedure oi Dr GUll, w« find Mr Bell, in his first publi- 
cation, wisely pr^>aring the way for the unprejudiced 
receptito of his discoveries, by establishing the same 
principle as hia guide, and under its influence bring- 
ing iorwvad fiicts, arguments, and analogies, to prove 
that the nervea of moti(m and of sensation, although run- 
ning l^ended together in a common sheath, and in ap- 
pearance coBstitntkig a single nerve, all the filnres of 
which served for the same purposes, were also, in rea- 
lity, distinct organs, one servii^ lor sensation and the 
other for motion, each capaUe of acting independently of 
the other, and each separately liaUe to disease; and 
shewing, by a parity <^ reasoning, and with equal suc- 
cess, that most of the difficultiea which had prevented 
the earlier discovery c^ their Sf^arate eodstenee and 
uses, had arisen from blimdness to the principle of a 
single organ being abl^ to execute only one fonetion, 
and the having constantly confounded together as single. 
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what more accurate observation proved to be double 
al&e in stmcture and in function. 

The analogy between the discoyeries of Dr Gali/ 
and Mr Charles Bell, goes even iisirther than this, 
and affords additional presumptive evidence of the ac' 
etttacy of both. Many ciixmmstanees, in healtii and in 
disease, had concurred to render it more than pro* 
bable, that the aj^Mirently homogeneous nervoua bundles 
were of a compound nature, each elem^itary pert having 
a separate nse ; and the suspicion had accordingly been 
long entertained by reflecting men, before its truth was 
placed beyond the reach of contradiction by Mr Bell. 
In like manner, similar reasons had concurred to induce 
a general belief, before Dr Gall appeared to demon- 
strate the fact, that the cerebral mass was an aggregate 
of many independent parts, each having- its own s^arate 
use. Eiven the different origins of what are called the 
cerebral or encephalic nerves, whai properly considered, 
seemed alone sufficient to prove a diversity of functions 
in the different parts of the brain. Mr Bell has shewn, 
for instance, that each distinct nerve, or system of nerves, 
hasjat its root in the spinal marrow, medulla oUongata, 
or brsdn, a nervous mass, performing a function corres- 
ponding to that executed by the nerve to which it gives 
origin. Thus all the nerves arising from the posterior 
column of the spinal marrow being for sensation, that 
part also serves for sensation t those proceeding from 
the anterior column being for voluntary motion, it serves 
for motion x and those from the middle portion being to 
combine the respiratory movements, it serves for respi- 
ration. So that^ if wl» know tiie origin of a spinal nerve, 
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even without knowing how or where it is distributed^ 
we can tell what its uses are ; and, tnce versoy if we are 
acquainted with its distribution and uses, we can tell 
from which of the three portions of the spinal marrow it 
has proceeded. Carrying the same principle into our 

examination of the cerebral nenres, it is obyious that the 
puts whence they arise must each hare a separate func- 
tion, corresponding to the uses of each of die nerves. 
Indeed, were it otherwise, and were all parts of the brain 
alike for this purpose, we should never see nervous fila* 
ments making long circuits, and coming from particular 
paks with a reg^arity and care indicative of express de- 
sign, when every understood arrangement in the animal 
economy shews liiat Nature is sparing of means, and 
takes always the shortest and the safest mode of accom- 
plishing her end. We may conclude, therefore, that 

ft^^.*y nerve, or -dass of nerves, tiie functions of which 

to 

are distinct, have, in the nervous mass whence they ori- 
ginate, a corresponding part, performing a function simi- 
lar to their own. 

In accordance with this law of distinct functions^ it is 
obgerved, that every nerve possesses a conititntion 
adapted with an express relation to the objects whidi it 
is destined to fidfil. The optic nerve is eonslitnted to 
perceive Ught^ and light alone ; the acoustic to take cog- 
nizance of atmospherical vibrations, and of these alone ; 
die gustatory nerve, of tastes, and of tastes cmly ; the sen- 
sitive nerves of sensations, and the muscular nerves to 
direct voluntary motion ^-*but no single nerve can serve 
for any other of these purposes than the one which has 
been assigned to it. The optic nerve, if placed in die 
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ear, would remain insensible to sounds ; and the acoustic^ 
if ramified on the eye, would remain insensible to light ; 
and, in the same way, the nervous filaments, which, distri- 
buted to the heart, render it sensible to the presence of 
didy oxygenated blood, and cause it to contraot for its 
propulsion, would cease to act, were they brought in 
contact with a fluid not possessed of the requisite pro- 
perties ; and, accordingly, when venous Or unoxygenated 
blood, which is not fitted to give the nerves of that organ 
their peculiar stimulus, finds its way into its cavities, the 
heart remains insensible to its presence, and ceases to 
contract ; and the same rule holds with the stomach, the 
lungs, the liver, and every other living part ; the nerves 
of which respond only to the stimulus for the special 
cognizance of which they were constituted. 

Obvious and rational as this principle seems to be, so 
rude were our notions of physiology*, that it was htl§ 
conceived that a]l nerves were essentially the same, and 
differed in their functions only, because they were rami- 
fied on difierent structures. It was held that A nerve of 
sensation, if distributed on d mnsdte, would become a 
nerve of motion ; that a nerve of taste, if ramified on the 
skin, might become a nerve of touch ; aldiough^ in mani- 
fest contradiction of such a supposition, parts were seen 
to receive particular filaments from disttot sources, 
when they might have been snppUed from the cai^acent 
nerves with a profiision of braadbes, had tiie latter been 
equivalent in power to the former. But now it is proved 
and admitted, that every nerve has a fonction peculiar to 
itself; and, accordingly, when more than one kind of 
nervous filaments is distributed to th^ same organ, it ia 
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invariably found to have uses assigned to it, proportioned 
in number to the nerves which it receives; and the 
variety of combinations into which some organs enter 
in the ordinary operations of life, is the tme cause 
why they are so abundantly supplied with a variety of 
nerves. 

The brain being the centre to which aQ external or 
internal impressions must be conveyed before seiuaikm 
can take place, and from which all volition must pso-' 
jceed, every nerve, which serves to convey these impres- 
sicms to, <H* to transmit the commands of the will from, 
the mind to a distant organ, necessarily requires to be 
in free comtnunication with the brain, either by direct 
origin from some one of its constttnent parts, or by the 
medium of the spinal marrow, with which some parts of ^ 
the brain are closely connected, both in structure and in 
function. And, accordingly, if we destroy this commu- 
nication by artificial means, by dividing or tying the 
nerve, for example, the progress towards the brain of 
the impression arising from irritation of its extremity is 
interrupted, and the action of the former being requisite 
for perception, no sensation takes place* And, in like 
manner, 'if we divide the muscular nerves going to a 
limb, they lose the power of transmitting the commands 
of the will to the parts beyond the obstruction; and, 
however urgently the mind and brain may require their 
activity, they remain perfectly motionless. To efiect 
sensation, therefore, or the perception of impressions 
made on the sentient extremities of the nerves, a con- 
sentaneity of. action, and a freedom of communication 
between theip and the brainj are indispensably requisite. 
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These remarks apply to all the nerves of animal life^ 
internal as well as external. It is always the brnn, and 
not the nerve itself, which feels the irritation, of which 
the nerve is only the recipient and conductor. And, on 
this account, the action of the brain is modified by eveiy 
change in the condition of the nervous fibres, ramified 
on every part of the body. If a piece of ice be put into 
my hand, an impression is made on the nerres, which^ 
transmitted to the brain, and exciting a particular action 
in it, gives to my mind a sensation of cold, which I re- 
fer to my hand. But suppose that the action of the 
braiBr were suspended for a little, by a faint, or by stun- 
ning. Mid that a heated bar of iron were substituted for 
the ice, the nerves remaining equidly entire, no sensa- 
^ tion wwAi readk me, till by the Tetaming action of the 
brain, consciousness letomed ; and dien a very di£Ferent 
excitement taking place, would give to my mind the 
feeling of intense heat. The brain, therefore, is always 
modified in its action by the state oi die nerves, so long 
as the natural communication between them remains un- 
interrupted. But if this be cut oflP, the consentaneity of 
action ceases. Thus the nerves which, ramified on the 
stomachy and excited in a peculiar way by certain 
conditions of that oigan, give rise in the brain to sensa- 
tions of hunger (referred by the mind to the stomach it- 
self), cease to originate any such mental state when 
their connection with the brain is destroyed. In the 
same way, the irritation produced by the ingestion of 
acrid substances into the stomach, and which is con- 
veyed by the stomachic nerves to the brain, there to 
give rise to sensalioiis of heat, ptun, and sickness, also 
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referred by the mind to the stomach, ceases to induce 
any such coiBscioiisiiesa when the nenrons chaiinid of 
comnumicalioii is intaraected ; so that the stomach may 
then be. actually eroded, withont the mind beiaf aware 
of its condition. And» vice vertOf certain mmital emo- 
tions, and certain states of the brain, which, when the 
commnnicatioii is unimpaired, affect the stomach, invert 
its action^ and canie it to evacuate its contents by vomits 
ing, produce no such effect ^en the nervous chain is 
compl^ely divided, and the transmission of the nervous 
influ^ce prevented. The reciprocai communication and 
influence are therefore essential to the exercise of the 
functions of both brain and nerves. 

The joint action of that purt <^ the brain whioh takes 
cognisance of the impressions made upon the extremi* 
ties of the nerves being requisite for sensatkm, or, in 
other words, the braa beii^ truly the seat of Sensation, 
it happens, that i^ by any int^nal cause, sndi as disuse, 
that part of it .which is in correq[Kmdeaoe with a nerve 
be excited in the particular way in whidi it is acted 
upon by the natural stimulus from without, the same 
sensaticm will arise in die mind as if the external sti- 
mulus were actually present, and making its usual im- 
pression on the nervous filaments, and a belief of its real 
existence will accordingly take place, mdess tiie mind be 
informed by other fieusulties of the source of the error. 
Such, accordingly, is the origin of the many odd feelings, 
— of the cravings of hanger without real want of food 
—of the creepings under the skin — oi the voices 
constantiy whispering into the ear-*-of the deceptions 
of s^ht— and of the aU«pervading smells and tastes so 

a2 
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eommonly complaiiied of in miuliiets, tud Mmetiibef aba 
by persons in sound itaind ; tiie only 6&ffejrence beings 
that the former beliere in the eidstenoe of ta external 
cause to excite these sensations; and iiM the iatterpier* 
eeive their morbid origin^ and reftue to obey dieir im- 
pulses. 

In the state of health, the stimuU to wfakh the nerres 
are adapted, and of ^whiefa they transmit impressions to 
the brain, are so perfecdy in harmony with their con* 
stitution and structurB, tiiat their aetion h earned on 
almost unconscioudy* But if disease aittadr the otgan 
or part on which they are ramified, the state ai ^dngs 
instantly changes: The nerrons ffiam0Hts, stimukted 
perhaps to excess by great iiritation in the part dis- 
eased, then transmit to the brain die same excess of 
stimulus which they receive, and rouse the odlpebral 
part with which they are'morer immediately connected 
into inordinate action. And if the imtation be of long 
continuance and considerable severity, and the organ be 
one strongly couneded with the biain by a mtdtiplicity 
of nerves, or the importance of its tane6»D, the inordi- 
nate cerebral action thus induded may so fbr alSect the 
structure and Sanctions of the btain itsdf, as to excite 
in it a morbid action, which wSl go on kidependentiy of 
the cause whidi produced it ; and this^ as we diall after- 
wards se^ in treating of Digestive Derangement, is in 
reidity one of tiie soarees of ceMbral and mental dis- 
ease. 

As, th^n, every single part is capaMe of performing 
only one function, and every syst^Nu of nerves arises 
from, coiteqponding nervevs masses perform^ functions 
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analogous to its own ; it follows, that tlie higher we rise 
in the scale of living beings, and the more nnmerow 
the fiinctions with which each is endowed, the mora 
perfed; and the more complicated will their ^^gaaisalion 
become. So that> when we consider the number and 
perfection of the senses, and the munerous propensities 
and powers which man possesses in common with many 
animids^ which have distribnted among them what are 
muted m him, and tibe varioos high moral and intellec- 
tnal facilities of which he is exclusively in possesrion, 
— ^the natural and irresistible inference is, that he must 
have a brain and nervous system, complicated and per- 
fect in structure, in exact proportion to the higher per- 
fection and more nnmerons endowments which the 
Creator has bestowed upon him. And, accordingly, on 
resofting to observation, we discover that, in precise 
[»*oporti<m as we ascend in the scale, and tiie animal ac- 
quires a sense, a pow«>, otr an instinct, do its nerves 
fnaltiply, and <^ its brain improve in structure, and aug- 
mmt ka voixane, each oddMxon being marked by some ad- 
dkicn or ixmpl^itxxtkm of the powers of the €mmaly until in 
iHon fee behold it possessing some parts of which animals 
■are desHiuie, and wanting none which diey possess" so that 
*^ we tare encided to associate every factdty which gkses su- 
periorOy^ with some addition to the nervons mass, even from 
the smallest indications {f sensation and wiU, up tothehigh^ 
est d^free of sensHnUty^judgmenii and expression *•" 

The brain being at once the seat of intellect and of 

* Edinburgh Review, No. xciv, p. 442-8. Who could have 
expected to find such doctrine in such a place ? 
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instinct, the centre of sensation, and the chief fountaiu 
of neiTons energy, and therefore a complex organ, is 
thus admitted, ' by antiphrenologists as w^ as by 
phrenologists, to receive successive additions in different 
animals as they rise in the scale of creation, and become 
endowed with additicmal insects. Those of the lowest 
dass, which manifest no traces even of sensation, have 
neither brain nor nerves ; but wherever a vnllf a ratiancU 
wUlf so to speak, depending upon a choice between dif- 
feritet impulses or motives, exists, there a brain exists 
idso, which becomes complicated and perfect, in propor- 
tion to the number of instincts or fisusulties with which 
the animal has been endowed. 

It appears, indeed, that some ' of the lower creatures 
have individual parts of the brain more highly developed 
ihan man, but they have, at the same time, individual 
senses more acute, and individual instincts more power- 
fol, to correspond to these parta. But, then, no animal 
has. a brain consisting of so many parts, or so Ailly and 
perfectly developed, as Aat of man ; and no animal, it is 
well known, possesses so many powers of intellect and 
of feeling as he does. The small size of the anterior 
lobe, and the contracted coronal surface of the middle 
lobe, in them, shew that their defidency of organization 
corresponds with the deficiency of those moral and intel- 
lectual powers, the possession oi which constitute the 
superiority of man. And the simple &ct of mind being 
unable to manifest itself^ except through the instrumen- 
tality of brain, is, in one sense, logically sufficient to 
settle the question ; for, if the human brain did not pos- 
sess parts which are not to be found in animals, it 
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would be able to manifest those qualities only wbich 
man and animals have in common ; just as, without eyes, 
man oould not enjoy yision» or> without ears, execute 
hearing^, however perfect the internal oi^ immaterial con- 
stitution of his mind might be. 

For demonstrattve evidence of the brain being an ag- 
gregate of parts, each serving for the reception of parti- 
cular sensations, or for the manifestation of a primitive 
mental power, and for an exposition of the individual 
functions of each, so far as yet ascertained, I must i«fer 
to the works of Drs Gall amd Spurzhbim, and to those 
of the British phrenologists. All that I can do here is, 
to allude shortly to a variety of physiological and patho- 
logical phenomena, which are utterly incompatible with 
the notion of the brain being an ynit performing a single 
function, — and which, therefore, although they may not 
be sufficient to prove, afibrd, at least, strong presump- 
tive evidence in favour of the phrenological principles. 

I need hardly remind the reader, that a multitude of 
well known facts, have forced the conviction upon most 
physiologists, that the brain is the oigan of the intellec- 
tual and moral faculties, and of the various animal appe- 
tites,— -and that none of these can act, or be acted upon, 
except through the medium of a corresponding change 
in their cerebral organs, just as the eye must always be 
a£Pected before sight can transmit its impressions to and 
from the mind. But it is noticed that different passions 
and intellectual powers appear in succession, and, there- 
fore, each must have a part of the brain or organ of 
mind appropriated to its own operations ; for, if one or- 
gan served for all, the immaterial principle remaining 
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the same^ all ottgkt to mntite at maturity equally early, 
whick we know net to be tke case. Thus, hearing, 
sight, taste, toueky and smell, luiTilig each ati appropriate 
organ, may hcf ootieeiyedy and indeed are knowm to 
appear, in some animals, at one time-->and, in others, in 
sueeessioii, ao6oi<dkig to the simtdtaaeons or successive 
development of these organs* But if we finppose them 
all to act through die median of a sii^le organ, it then 
beeomes impossiUe to eonoeiTe how peaiKect vkion should 
be- fyos s e s sc d a memth or a year belfore the senses of 
hearing or of UMetm dei^^ed. The case of the mind 
and Imtin is peorfeetiy parallel. We see the perceptive 
powers, fev mstttaee, so invfuriaUy in ficitl activity \%ng 
before those of reftectimi begin to operate, that no ra- 
tienal man would seriously address an in^Mit in the lan- 
gpMge of abstract veasening; a»d, aeeordingly) the-iut of 
die teiieher ^^Nisista m adapting his iilslruetions to the 
expaaditt^ powera of tbe pai»l's mind ^ and be wtio would 
f<dlow the same method with all ehildreiti, or with the 
same pupii at- <£ffei^nt ag«s^ wodd be jnstly held as 
greatly deficient kiteileM and in judgment. 4%^ same 
rmnarids i^^y to the soecesslre' i^^pearance of the pro- 
p ea s it ies and sentiments^ Kioiality of orgmus : wiM alone 
eiq^ain^ the di tfltt dfr f , and henee jreaton Aithoriae^ its 
bdi^. 

Pathology ia oqaaUy slMmdaKt vn dettionstndsve proof 
of the flnrafit^ of eev^rrif oiganSL^ Partial idiocy^**- 
partial iiQuries tf the bMdni which d» not affeet^ all die 
menftal fiMsulties^-^inaanity, atfl^MM&ig only one eir two §b^ 
eidtiesj^^-cases of apopleaty, follow<ed by loM of memi^y 
of nameS) without iqipttrtnit deicienMsy ki vAer req^ects, 
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tint oceMKHnl dcirdopHiMit of new powers liy 
disoMe, — are all al TaruHne witfi tke anity, aad ia Inr- 
mony witk the ^onJity, of cerobial oig«HL 

Some object to &o braui fceiag ooinidered at «i ag- 
gr^iate of paitB peifMininy dklact fiiiieCioii% — that tins 
U imposaUey beouwe tlwre is no viaUe piliti a M sapa- 
ratmg them from each other; bal dK aaaie ohjectjaa 
havuig be«i erroneously urged against nerves, now de- 
monstrated to be componnd, shews how little weight 
ought to attach to our notions of what onght to be^ Whu t 
placed in opposition to what is. If we knew intimately 
the structure of the brain, and were minutely acquainted 
wilh tho c^nbtKties bdkHiging to such a structure, and, 
founding on tiiese, oould shew that two parts of the 
brain lying in contact with each other, amid moi pouUffy 
perfom distinot mental lunctionsy then the objectioB 
woidd haver we^ht. But if experience shews diat the 
fact is the reverse, wo are^ with doe sabmisaioB to Di- 
vine wndom, bound to beiiovo that tfao respective organs 
are didy fitted for the perfect peiformtoce of the func- 
tions for whidi they were destinod. There- is, in point of 
fact, alsoi, a greats snni^nity betwecita tho deferent 
mental fbnctions than between sensation and modon; 
and yet we find the nervous fibros porforaui^ the latter 
inesctrieaUy intermi^od in ^^mrenitly a angle bmkDe. 
Agiun, aldiough long disputed, it is now generaDy ac- 
knowle^ed) that the thxee ntrvea of the tongue sab- 
serve taste^ lAOtft^n iM toneh; and the <fiffienlty is not 
greater, in regard to the brvn, than it is in regard to 
them, or to the ^aal nerves; for it was inability to dia- 
tangnish any boundary between Aeir eonstitiient parts 
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that alone prevented their separate fonctions being 
sooner demonstrated. But the reasons which led to 
their being viewed as compound, existed in all their 
force long before the &ct was ascertained, and were felt 
by many, and by none more than Dr Spurzheim, to be 
as conclusive then, as they are proved to be now, that is 
universally acknowledged *• 

* I cannot refrain from mentioning here, in justice to Dr 
SruasHEiM, that, on' the strength of this kind of evidence, 
which his logical mind felt to be irrefragable, he advanced, years 
before the publication of Mr Bell's discoveries, very nearly the 
same doctrine in regard to the functions of the nerves, which Mr 
Bell has the high merit of having established by the conclusive 
evidence of &cts. The passage I refer to occurs in his work on 
Insanity, and is so intimately connected with the subject before 
us, that I shall venture to give it entire. 

^ It has long been observed,^ says Dr Spvbzheim, << that in 
palsy, voluntary motion, and the sense of touch, were generally 
both destroyed at the same time ; but that sometimes the one 
ceased while the other remained. From this it has been inferred 
that there are two sorts of nerves. Anatomy has not pet demonstrated 
them i buti believe that Ihey exists and for thefoUowing reasons. The 
same nervous fibres do not go to the musoles and to the skin^ and each 
of these parts has a distmot funetion. The nerves whkh are necessary 
far votuniary m/otion cannot propagate 0ie impressions of the sense of 
touchy nor the latter the impressions of movement. The muscles 
receive their impressions from within, but the sense of touch 
from without. The nerves of motion feel fatigue and pain in 
general, in the same way as other parts of automatic life, but they 
experience no sensation of temperature or of humidity. The 
sensation of fatigue is not in connexion with the nerves of 
touch, for one may be greatly iktigued, and have at the same 
moment very acute touch. On the other hand, touch bears no 
relation to the muscles. The functions of touch are assisted by 
the muscles like those of the other senses, that is to say, if the 
internal &culties employ the five senses to receive external im- 
pressions, they also excite the muscles to serve the senses. 

'* For these reasons, we may say that the tongue is provided 

with 
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The same train of reasoning from existing phenomena, 
and the same strong presumptions which led Dr Spcrz- 
HEiM, in common with almost all eminent physiologists, 
to believe in the independent existence and separate 
functions of two sets of fibres in the spinal nerves, long 
before their actual existence was demonstrated, apply, 
miUaiis muJUmdis^ to the case of the brain, and as irresisti- 
bly compel us to believe that it consists of a plurality of 
parts or organs, each performing a dwtmct mental fimc 
tion ; and, in point of fact, attention to these has forced 

with three sorts of nerves, one to move it, another for touch, 
and the third for taste. In adding to this the pathological obser- 
vations, which shew that the functions may be diseased sepa- 
rately, we hmte everff reason to admU ihe d^firence ^f fMrofy, ah d 

ANATOMISTS OUGHT TO OOXTIVUE TO SEEK OUT THEIElUC* 

MOXSTSATIOV.*' 

** It may be ol^jected,** continues Dr Sfubehsix, ^ that the 
nerves of motion and of sensation arise firqm the svne pair, and 
that, consequently, they must be the same. Tliat inference is 
erroneous ; for the fifth cerebral pair of nerves shews the con- 
trary. In &ct, the fimctions of the nervous fibres of that pair 
are evidently different, and accordin^y a difference in their 
fibres is admitted. The pairs of the spinal nerves are divided 
into different fasciculi, and in a more distinct manner than the 
fifth, and, consequently, these divisions may also have difRoqrnt 
functions *." 

If Mr Belx. himself had penned the preceding pages, after 
having made his discoveries, he could scarcely have been more 
clear and forcible in his exposition, or alleged stronger grounds 
ibr the soundness of his views \ and, therefore, when we recol- 
lect that the Physiognomical System in which (p. 23) the sub- 
stance of the above quotation first appeared, was before the public 
in 1815, several years before Mr Bell's experiments were heard 
0^ we cannot but feel the highest respect for the sagacity, pene- 
tration, and accuracy of observation and of judgment, of Dr 
Spvbzheim, both as a physiolu^st and philosopher. 

* Obierv«tk»s sur la FoUe« par G. Spvbsbsim, p. S6-7* Pari"* 1818* 
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upon th6 minds of a great majority of physiologists, an- 
cient 88 well as modem, the firm belief of the brain 
being a complex organ ; and the opposite doctrine, in- 
deed, is so much at yariance with reason and with corn- 
men sense, that even Fodere', than whom no o^e was 
erer more averse to admit any thing £Eiyowable to phre- 
nology, after recapitulating a great many reasons similar 
to those already mentioned, which had been employed 
by philosophers antecedent to Gall and Spurkheim, for 
belieriitg in a plurality of mental organs, is constrained 
to admit that ^< this kind of reasoning has been employed 
by the greater number of anatomists, from the time of 
Galen down to those of our own day, and even by the 
great Haller, ^ qui qnwwaii le besoin d'aasigner une 
foifction k chaque department du cenreau,' ** &c. Pinel 
alsOj (in the article ^^ Manie," in the Encydopedie Me- 
thodique,) a^ber i^^aling some^ cases of partial insanity, 
asks, '' si tout cet ensemble de foits pent se concilier avec 
Vopinion d^un siege <m dfwn pri$kcipe unique de Fenknde- 
meni" The plmndity of c^^bral organs is, therefore, 
properly speaking, not a matter of doubt. It is only the 
mundber and uses of the component parts that renuun un- 
der discussion, and physiologists still differ on these, be- 
cause, previous to the appearance of Dr Gall, no ade- 
qtiafte method of investigation had ever been discovered. 
But, no\iv^ that he has put us in possession of a powerM 
and infidlible instrument of research, greater certainty 
and unanimity of opinion begin to obtaiib 

Wej«e it not foreign to the present inquiry, it would 
be useful here to dy^Kmss at length the modes of investi- 
gation employed pivfvi^iisly to the time of Dr Gall, 
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and to expose the sources of their inadequacy. But the 
fact that nothing has bee^ accomplished by dieir employ«> 
meat, akid that, after die labours of two thousand years, 
the fonctions of the brain remain, except so fhr as ex- 
plained by phrenology, enTeloped in mystery, is itself 
more than sufficient to proTe their inefficiency* Amto* 
mists haye failed in their attempts by dissection, because 
structure alone does not rereal Amction ; and, even if it 
did, that of the bmin is idmost as little known m the 
Uses which it snbsenres. All the nerves, fur example, 
present an analogous structure and sameness of appear- 
ance, and yet all, we have seen, hare uses totally diller- 
ent ; and, on the ctha* hand, we are fhmiliar with the 
structure of the spleen^ ,of the thyroid gland, and of many 
ganglia, for which we cannot, I do not say diaoorer, but 
eyen iniagine^ a suitable use« Meti^hyiicians have made 
the attempt in another way, but they hare fiuled to trace 
the connexion of the mind with its cerebral oigans, be- 
cause Consciousness, from whidi they drew ikmr infor- 
mation, does not even inform us that we have a bmtn 
at all, mudi less what are the number and uses of its 
parts. Medical mmi have fwled iu the sane inquiry^ be- 
cause injury or disease of any parH of the barain, howerer 
small, «lirs up morbid S3rmpathies and oonstitutiAtial dis- 
turbance, in proportion to the original initab^ty of the 
patient, and not to the extent of the local injury ; and, 
besides the ability to observe what mental Acuities suf- 
fer from disease of particular cerebral parts, prmapposes 
an acquaintance with the number and natore of these 
powers, and with the sitnadioft aud limits of these parts, 
or, in other words, with the ?«ry Aiings we are in qiwst 
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o£ Physiologiste have &iled in their experiments on 
the brains of the lower animals from precisely the same 
cause. And Dr Gall professes to have succeeded to a 
great extent, by obsenring what particular manifestations 
accompany great endowments of particular cerebral parts, 
or, in other words, by stndjring die relations of organ to 
function. This is the method by which physiologists 
have ascertained the uses of other parts of the body; 
and, whatever it may be capaUe of effecting, as applied 
to the brain, it certainly cannot be more unsuccessful 
than those which have preceded it ; and, therefore, were 
it only to advance us cne step farther than they have 
dssm^^ it would stiU have strong claims to general adop- 
tion. It is true, that a prejudiced misrepresentation of 
isi4ated renillB has comed ed with it, in the minds of 
itMiy, a rooted impresnon of Ht absurdity ; Init it will 
not be difficult to shew, tibat, so fiir from being absurd, 
it is in perfect harmony with some of the best esta- 
blidied and most universally Teceived principles of phy- 
siology, of philosophy, and of common belief; aiid, ac- 
cordingly, on a fair examinalabn, our surprise is rather 
to discover that it can still be conscientiously doubted by 
any rational inquirer, than to find it resorted to, and pre- 
ferred to all others, by men of decided talent and exten- 
sive acquirements. 

The fundamental principles of the new physiology of 
the brain, are, 

1. That the mind is endowed with a plurality of in- 
nate faculties. 

2. That each of these £Eu;ulties manifests itself through 
the medium of an appropriate organ^ of which organs 
the brain is a congeries. 
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3. That the power of manifesting each fiunilty bears a 
constant and uniform rehition, cateris paribus, to the size 
of the organ, or part of the brain, with which it is more 
immediately connected. 

4. Thait it is possible to ascertain the relative size of 
these difPerent organs during life, by observing the dif- 
ferent forms of the skull to which the brain gives its 
shape. 

The first of these propositions is almost universally 
admitted. Of the second we have, in the preceding 
pages, adduced the strongest probable evidence, and we 
can obtain the demonstrative only by observaticm in na- 
ture. The fourth is also admitted by the most eminent 
living physiologists, and may be easily established by an 
extensive examination of specimens, so that the tiiird 
alone remains to be discussed ; and, as its truth not only 
directly affects the truth of phrenology, but has a very 
important practical relation to the pathdkigy and treat- 
mait of Insanity, I diall, without scruple, enter some- 
what largdLy into both its^direct and analogical evideiiee ; 
and I shall do so with the less reluctance, that the sub<- 
ject is well calculated to diminish the force of those pre- 
judices, under the influence of which the phrenological 
doctrines are, I r^fret to say, still so generally viewed 
by the medical profession. 
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CHAPTER II. 

INFLUENCE OF ORGANIC SIZE ON ENERGY OP FUNCTION, 
PARTICULARLY AS i^PFLIED TO THE ORGANS OF THE 
EXTERNAL SENSES AN1> BRAIN. 

Were tke physiology of the hnan as moeiunitely and 
widely known as that of other oi-gans of the body, i 
should not now be obliged, in treating of its diseases^ to 
«Bter upon a discussion of any of the ecmditions which 
influence the peribrmance of its fdn^ons. 'But, in the 
state of ignorance which unhappily prevails, il seems to 
me impossible, cei^sistently with eleamess an«l utility, to 
avoid oailing the attention of the reader to the efieets of 
organic siae upon eneigy of funotieaa* The phrenologi- 
c^A doctrine of the coanexioii ef individnal powers ^ the 
mind with individnal portkms of the brain, itself of ex- 
treme importanee in its a^lications to the. pathology of 
insapity, rests on the truth of this principle, as a sine 
qua nrnix and is stiU sa little nnderstx>ed or attMMled to 
by the profession at large, as to render it imperative on 
those who have satisfied themselves of its consistency 
with natute, and numerous practical advantages, to re- 
commend it most strongly to the candid examination of 
their brethren ; and nothing seems so well calculated to 
effect this end, and so likely to diminish the prejudices, 
d TCOiOTe the indifPerence with which Dr Gall's dis- 

8 
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coYery hag to contendy as pointing out, as I shall thus 
hare occasion to do, the peirfeet harmony subsisting be- 
tween the facts which he has brought to light, and those 
already gathered from other d^wrtments of the same wide 
and rich field of animated nature. Because, if we find the 
same laws and conditions regulating and affecting function 
in all other parts of the animal economy, which Dr Gall 
shews to preside over the functions of the brain, it be- 
comes impossible longer to stigmatize, as absurd and un- 
founded, the very principles which elsewhere we charac- 

pass over with oonten»pt that theory of the philosophy 
of mind, whidi has almoirt evolved itself from the mass 
of fiiets ai^d observations, eoUeoted by the genius and in- 
dustry of the indefttlgidble GALii ; amd which, for simpli- 
city, trutfi, and practical utility, never has beea, and 
nevev can bcs equalled by any system derived from a dif- 
ferent seiirea 

Familiarity with the prinoi^e of aiae of organ giving 
energy of fon^tion, is also eascAtial to the coonpleto u|ider- 
standing e/i a numerous das* of existing oansea of mmi- 
tal derangement the aganey of whkh, as wd shall afitoiN 
wards see, d^p^nds ehi^y on the tendency to greater 
and BMMT^ frequeat aetiea of htdividiial p^twers of the 
mind, which always aeco«paiiie» d iipaep et t i emt e size in 
individual parte of the brain'; ai^ is^ at die same time, 
of great pmetleal u^ty in regulalang the moral treat- 
ment ; and, therefore^ when we find that, so far from 
being easpressfy admitted, the prinoqkle of Size has^ from 
want of consideration, and consequent rashness of judg- 
ment, been the grand stumbling-block in the way of many 
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able and estimable men, wko hare not only been pre^ 
vented, by its apparent absurdity, from attending te tiie 
inferences to which, as applied to the brain^ it directfy 
leads, but have exerted their influence in deterring these 
with whom their opinion had weight, I trust that no far* 
ther excuse will be deemed necessary for submitting to 
the reader the following outUne of the evidence by whidi 
it is supported, before entering directly upon the Bubjeot 
of diseased mind. 

Even to those who are acquainted with physiology, but 
whose attention has never before been directed to the ob* 
servation of the mutual connexion of mind and matter, 
and who are not aware of the actual extent to which the 
mental manifestations are affected by every change in 
the condition of the brain, no part of the phriSBologieal 
doctrines seems at first sight so '^ inherently absurd" and 
destitute of foundation, as that fimdamenlal principle 
which affirms power or energy of function to be always, 
oBUris parilnUf in exact relation to the sixe of the organ ; 
and yet, so for is this from being ^^ contrary to the ana- 
logy of all our known organs*," as is generally supposed 
by the unthinking, and taught even by men of no mean 
reputation, that, on ccereftd exammatUmy it is found to be, 
in recdifyf a generaliaw of nature, pervading aU created o^ 
jectSy aamnate and vMmimaiey and, consequently^ affecting 
the brain in common with every other part of the body. 

The principle of Size, as maintained and demonstevted 
by the phrenologists, it must be observed, is, not tiuit 
organic Size is the onfy, but that it is one eondition, 
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andiifiM^ingitottanitmej in producing energy (ffuncikm ; 
and Aal hence, where am/ other conditions are. 
BQiUAii, there increase of Size will invariably indicate in- 
ereaied intensily of function. Now, it is no small pre- 
somption in faronr of the inherent tnith of this proposi- 
tion, diat no one has yet ventured either to deny or to 
dispute it, without having first misstated or misrepre- 
sented its meaning. For, instead of fairly grappling 
with it, as laid down in all the phrenological writings, 
those of the writers against phrenology, who have ever at- 
tadced it, and the Edinburgh Review among the num- 
ber, have diosen uniformly to represent it as affirming, 
that organic size is the only and esccltzsive condition of 
energy of function, and have brought wit, fact, and ar- 
gument into play, to upset, not Dr Gall's statement, 
but this their own absurd misrepresentation ; and, having 
succeeded in this very easy attempt, they have done their 
best to make the world believe that they had actually 
withdrawn the prop which alone supported the phreno- 
logieal edifice, and that, of course, the latter was fiast 
ommbling to its fiiU. How much they have erred in 
this proceeding,' and how little of consistency and of 
truth is to be found in such statements and opinions, as, 
in support of their cause, they have hazarded, in regard 
to the oi'gans of sense and animal nature in general, 
will presently i^pear, when I shall have shown that the 
principle in dispute, instead <^ being contrary to, is in 
reality in strict harmony Vith, ** the analogy of all our 
known organs." 

In physics, the relation between Size and Power is 
umversally admowledgedi and is snseeplible of mathe- 
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matioildeiiiottStxittioiit Airit; is nearly iyteottyrndtts ^Hi 
tli^liitliertotdidlBpttted'axicaa of Ik whole 1>«kii^ frtot* 
^ than a part. Bvery lai)f[^ ofgem in, e^«^ par^^ 
made up of a ^reatetnumher tf integradt ^pa!rt8 thiora 
Miiall one ; and ii^ in tiie moatl ^ie, eaeh of theie^parta 
k equivalent hi force 4» a giyeli quantity; it neoeiisarHy 
Mlow% all oliier cinmiBstances beiiig eqnd^^tha^'lhe 
force of Ihehirge will exceed that of thesmdl organ, %y 
the united quantity of all the add£laonal individual parta ; 
and no way of escaping this eonclairion (Hm^ he got;> ex-< 
cept the unfair one of keeping^th^ ctsterk paribms v^^^ai 
view. If this were not the case^ we woidd as soon ex- 
pect to see a breach effected in the masnve walls df a 
:fortificati6B, hy a rapid and sustained disdmr^e of hms** 
ketry, as under the reiterated hlowt of heavy artillery. 
But it is the animal kingdom wliich diieiy concerns our 
present ai^gumenty and to it i therefore pr^^jeed. 

It will scarcely be £sputed, 4hat' tiie atrength of ^ 
hpnes is always, cateri$pmbu9, prbpoi^oned to their eiate ; 
and the slightestoonsideiation wttsattafyei^erj^^ne^that 
the same pciadple ajqplies eqaally to the museoisr sys- 
tern, which^ indeed, <itB atrnelnDre eufficieiEtly vdemon^ 
starates. ' Muscles are oonsposed <of < a ^greiat bautber of 
nearly parallel fleshy ihnMS eadi^ equal hi itself to a 
given force. If^ then, the bulk>4if the^ masdes he in- 
creased aitker* by a greater thicjaie8% or byan addi- 
tional number of saeh fibres, it is phj^slcally eertain, 
even aprmrir^^^ the taamsd €ft t&tw whidi they are 
capable of exerting will be increased in eonot prc^r- 
tion ; and^^aocordiii^ly^ the left ventricle of the heart, 
which sends the Uood to diarwBOtest parts <rf (he body^ 
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is «t leut dovbto tbe Ihk^eM of the ligH which re- 
qviises only foxte enoi^ to send it throagli the lungs. 
But, alihough mTHwriar, like oerohral sise^ is, oefera 
pariiuSf a meesofe of streagdiy still it is by no means 
the imfy eonditioii. Theve are dremnstaiiees in irfiich 
vig<Hroiis motive powers »e required in combination with 
aSvSmaU mnscolar bulk as is possible to be attained, and 
tfieze are others where bulk is of no consequence. To 
^ect tihe fonner modification, a beantifol arrangement is 
made by Nature, and in strict accordance with the prin- 
ciple we are now ^^ying. 

Modon is die result of mnscolar- ccmtraction, but mns- 
cidiir confaractioii tak^ place only in consequence of the 
stittHikiS of the wOl conTeyed by the nerre, whose rami- 
fiealioBs i&rm a part of the mnsde itsdf. Hence strong 
contaraetion ma.y arise either from large nrasde and mo- 
derate stimulus^ w^ from moderate mnsde and strong 
stimnlns; Thus, in fishes, which lire and move in a me- 
dium almost in -eqnilibriom with th^ own bodies, and 
whidi, o£ eeorse, reqoire no actiTe effort to support 
themselTea in » position difierent from tibat given by the 
ordinary biff»<# gravitation, and in which, consequently, 
increatod bulk is attended with no material disadvan- 
tages, ^Ae power of motion depends, in a high d^ree, on 
the great use of nvnScle, and, in a small degree, on ner- 
vous excitement or sise of nerve. But, in man and other 
animals, who require a constant effort to preserve their 
upright position, and in whom increase of muscular bulk 
would add directly to the sum of the difficulty, by adding 
to thct weight, the same end is accomi^ished by an in- 
crease in the aupply of nervous excitement^ or, in other 
words, by a relatively much larger nerve, in proportiouL 
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to jthe tQusold vMssh it is destined to. supply. la birds, 
tugsmi where tbe disproportion betwe^ tbeir own grar 
Tily a^d that of the air is so strik^igly greats and where, 
consequently, every additional musqular fibre would but 
add, by its weighty to the difficulty of rising. £ron^ the 
ground, the same relative increase of nerve over musde 
is carried to a still greater degree. But, in this arrs^ige- 
ment, the law of Size is still in force ; for, in all these 
instances, w&erever the supply of nervous energy and 
other conditions are found to be equal, there Size of 
muscle invariably indicates the degree of power. Had 
the power of motion in birds depended on Size of muscle 
(Uaney and these organs been proportionally as large as 
in fishes, they must of necessity either have remained 
for ever chained to the surface of the earth like man, or 
they must have perished, from absolute inability to fill 
tbe place which Nature had destined for them in the 
scale of creation ; and Size in one part of the organ has 
thus been given to obviate the disadvantages which it 
would have entailed, had it been possessed by the other. 
It may be objected, that the biggest men are not al- 
ways the most powerful in bodily strength; and that 
a maniac, or an individual in the delirium of fever, is 
often able to overcome the united efforts of several per- 
sons to restrain jbdm. But this is still in strict accord- 
ance with Qfir prindple ^ for the olhier conditions are not 
Uie same* In U^se instances, there i3 intensity of ner- 
vous excitement,, giving int^^sity of action to the mi^- 
des; and» it is quite ^rtain» thal^ if a big muscular man 
werei^uljected t4>.i^.]^o]^rtipn^. amount of excitement 

«s ,tb^ awwtewMM^^wW ^s^J^m^^^m9^^tmfm 
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flike of his fiiiiMlefr ; «tdt it is ii6 ekeeption ta this, to 
|iroda6e a linlky tndiTidtial of ft^w«tdt lyisii^lic oOMti- 
tbtibii, ioiitde up of wfttei^ kai fat, i^tber than of mtiscle» 
and to say that he' has less bo^y efiergy ttan another 
in(div!dtial of smaller size, but of a biHousand firm ha- 
bit j iaiid in whom the mnsciilar system is at its highest 
pitch of perfection. The r^ry contrasting of snch indi- 
vldnals, without attending to the ccetetis parUmSy is a total 
departure from the principle which we are advocating, 
and, consequently, need not now occupy our attention. 

That the law of Size holds in regard to the blood- 
yesdels and heart, is self-evident to every one who knows 
that a tube of three inches diameter will transmit more 
water than a tube of only One inch. And the same may 
be said in regard to tibe lungs, liver, Iddneys, and every 
j9$fiier patt. If W'liver, suppose of four square inches, 
dm secrete four ounces of bile, it is perfectly manifest, 
that one of eight square inches will be able, all other 
thin^ being equal, to secrete a quantity greater in pro- 
portion* to its greater size. If this law did not hold true, 
what would be the advantage of large and capacious 
oV^r small and confined lungs ? There could be none. 
^ In n^rd to the nerves or organs of s^tisation also, 
wMdi in function and structure approximate more closely 
to l^e brdm, the disputed proposition of Size being a 
measure, or element of power, is easily demonstrable. 

Speaking generally, there are, as already shewn, two 
classes of nerves diMributed over the body^ those of mo- 
tion and those of sensation or faelii^. In accordance 
widi our principle, the nerves of motion are, in most in-^ 
f^sBllB^ fp^eaXtf sitiallertlttn fli<^ of sensation, and for 
tins reason ; in producing motion, the mnsclft v% iV^^ «^ 
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sential or chief apparatus, and die nt^rve is reqtiired only 
to communicate to it the impulse or stimidtis ; but, in 
sensation, the rererse is flie case ; the nerve itself is 
the chief instrument, and the part on which it b raini- 
fied is merely a medium for putting it in relation with 
the specific qualities which it is destined to tecogoine* 
Thus the eyeball is merely an instrument constructed in 
accordance with the laws of light, by means bf which the 
proper impression may be made on the optic nenre, and 
thence transmitted to the mind. In accordance with this 
principle of Size being a chief element in power, we find 
that the olfactory, the optic, and other nerves of sensa- 
tion, have a constant and oflken enormous excess of 
volume over the muscular nerves, or those of motion, in 
the same animal ; and that, as a general law, the nerves 
of sensation are always proportioned in size to the ex- 
tent to which sensation is possessed. It is stated by a 
late very able writer*, tiiat in the spinal nerves of man, 
for example, the dorsal roots, or those bdionging to sen- 
sation in the nerves supplying the arm, have at once an 
excess of volume and of surface at levatfive times greater, 
both for each individual fibre, and for the bundle result- 
ing from them, than the anterior roots, or those belong- 
ing to motion. And the rationale of this is evident '; for 
it is in the hand that the greatest power of touch re- 
sides, and it is by these nerves that the hand is supplied. 
Another fact, mentioned by tiie tone author, shows 
clearly the universality of thie disputed principle. Tke 
roots appropriated to sensation in tiie spinal nerves going 

* OE8MOULIK8, Anatomiedes SjiUinesNervtttxdes AniiMiox 
i Yertdbres, p. 775. 



to tke anOf are about fivv times larger ihaa the oorres- 
pimdiiig roots at other parts of the i^iiial ofurd^ which^ it 
must hi observed^ are distribntod to parts where touch 
is impezfecdy posseted* He adds^ that^ compaiiiig tb^ 
sise or mass of eadi kind of aenrei with the extent of 
the skin and muscle on whish eaah b ramified, the nervi 
of sensation will be. found in the mammalia often more 
than a hundred times more voluminous than that of mo* 
tion; and that, allowing for the greater thickness of 
muscle, this disproportion will bo enormoudy increased* 
And, as an instance, he mentions that the ringle nerve of 
feeling ramified, on the tactile extremity of the pro* 
boscis of the dephant, .exceeds in size the united volume 
of all the muscular nerves of that oigan* 

Having just shown, that, in animals possessed o^ acute 
sensation, the corresponding nerves greatly predominate 
over those of moticoi, I may now add, in corroboration 
of our principle, that in other animals, in. which n^iscular 
power greatly predominates over feeling, the balance be- 
tween the nerves becomes changed. In the hon^ and 
the ox, for example, which, from the nature of their cp- 
vering, have. very imperfect touch, with great bodily 
strei^fth, the sum^total of the muscular ropts in the 
nerves going to the four limbs, exceeds, by at least one* 
third, that of the sensitive roots, where, in man, the pro* 
portions wrare inversely as five or six to one. In like 
mai;iner, in bifds and reptiles with scaly skins and limited 
toash, the same/preponderance of the nerve of motion 
•over that of sensation obtains. And, what is curious 
enough, wherever nature has given a higher degree of 
ifsati yi^oivtoocli to. ^any particnlw-fwarty there the oor- 
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respondiiiig nerve is .inyariably IncreiMied. llu« i%ol|r 
8erred> for example^ in thenervea of tbe tail in 8«mi^. 
species of monkeys, in thoiBe of the vingi in some bal^ 
and in those of the^daws of soine j^pecie&Qf birds, jwi 
the increased Size is confined exdiudvely to the part 
possessed of the increased fiinction* 
- We come now to consider particular modifications of 
sensation exhibited in the oigans of the external sensei^ ; 
and here> also, we shall have little difficulty in establish* 
ing the existence of the law q£ Sise. , 

In studying the influence of Size on the functions of 
the external senses, we must take especial care not to 
confound accidental with essential circumstances, or to 
mistake a part for a whole. Thus every external sense 
is composed of, first, an instrument or medium, on which 
the impression is made ; and, second, a nerre to conduct 
or to transmit that impression to the mind and brain. 
But, as these two conditions are variously modified, and 
not at all necessarily proportioned to each other in dif- 
ferent animals, it follows, that if we take one part as a 
type of the whole, and argue, from, it under this supposi- 
tion, we shall inevitably err. And here, as we shall 
presently show, is precisely the source of ^e notable 
blunders, committed by those who deny the principle of 
organic Size having relation to foictional power. . 
•• All the external senses being modifications of general 
sensation, depend primarily and essentially on Uie pre- 
sence and activity of a special nerve for the exercise of 
their functions ; but, besides thb, something more is le* 
quired, by which the special nerve of eadhi sense may be 
brought into commnnioation with the particular qualities 



of'^Xteftiif oljMftVUdi ft ik^^fegtSneTW fteL ItaV 
mH^iSkBA ii Irll^ iS» ^et^'cdled tiie ($7^ of thaf 
siim. ' *Tlii»B, tk^^ktteitidl^ttr, th« tympimiim/ the res-' 
iMe^^'Htad lher<^tthi dfHi^ iiiteimal ear, at^ tbe parts 
feyiliettii^ of wUeh theYibrtttoryprtypeities of'tiie atmo- 
sphere, £rom which sound arises, da*e brought mtb rehi- 
tloiT'wifir tiie osditoiy nerre.' These parts^ then, are the 
seats of the impressions made by the atmospherical mi- 
dnhitions, bat they are no more. It is the nerve that is 
ramified on them which alone feels the impression, and 
tsramsmits it to the brain. • In like manner, the eye, with 
all its hnmonrs and membranes, is merely an apparatus 
formed in relation to the properties of light, and on 
which the Inminous image may be depicted, and its qua- 
lities brought under the cognizance of the nerve of vision. 
The ear, the eye, the membrane of the nostrils, the 
toHgue,' and the skin, are thus only media, or instru- 
ments,- in a great measure passive, having natural rela- 
tions'to the different properties of sound, light, &c. by 
wHch'~the respective nerreff ramified on them may be- 
c^Htib icquafnted with their own ol^ects ; and they differ 
fityiaaf each other in structure, only because Hght, sound, 
and sf^idtty, differ f^m each Other so essentially, that 
%ht mJght shine on the ear or on the nose, or the air 
vibrate upon the eyeball, to the tod of^time, without 
conveyhig an imfage of suggesting a sound to the mind, 
llie nerves 1EU^ iiitis- the true organs of the senses, as 
they are of sensation; in 'general; and, consequently, if 
the- principle of Si^c^ Implies to th^m, extent, acuteness, 
and pdwer of function ought to be looked for, cteterispa- 
rlM,^iii'cMM»ttll' #^ taore than with 
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able and estimable men, who have not only been pre^ 
rented, by its apparent absurdity, from attending lie the 
inferences to which, as applied to the brain, it directly 
leads, but have exerted their influence in deterring those 
with whom their opinion had weight, I trust that no far- 
ther excuse will be deemed necessary for submitting to 
the reader the following outline of the evidence by whidi 
it is supported, before entering directly upon the Bubjeot 
of diseased mind. 

Even to those who are acquainted with physiology, but 
whose attention has never before been directed to the oIh 
senration of the mutual connexion of mind and matter, 
and who are not aware of the actual extent to which the 
mental manifestations are a£Fected by every change in 
the condition of the brain, no part of the phrenological 
doctrines seems at first sight so '* inherently absurd" and 
destitute of foundation, as that fundamental principle 
which affirms power or energy of function to be always, 
aeieris paribuSf in exact relation to the siae of the organ ; 
and yet, so &r is this £rom being << contnu-y to the ana- 
1<^ of all our known organs*," as is generally suj^oised 
by the unthinking, and taught even by men of no mean 
reputation, that, an careftd examinatUnh ii is foiind to be^ 
in reaUtyy a general Imd of noOmrtyjperiH^ 
jectSy ammaie and inanimaiey and, consequently, affecting 
the brain in common with every other part of the body. 

The principle of Size, as maintained anddemoBStratod 
by the phrenologists, it must be observed, is^ not duit 
organic Size is the only^ but that it is one condition, 

« 
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€mdti motiinq>oftaitti oney in producing energy of funcHcn ; 
nnd AaA hence, where ali/ other conditions are. 
BQUJAii, there increiase of Size will inyariably indicate in- 
creased intensity of function. Now, it is no small pre- 
mnption in faTonr of the inherent truth of this proposi- 
tian, that no one has yet ventured either to deny or to 
dispute it, without having first misstated or misrepre- 
sented its meaning. For, instead of fairly grappling 
with it, as laid down in all the phrenological writings, 
dioee of the writers against phrenology, who have ever at- 
iadsed it, and the Edinburgh Review among the num- 
ber, have chosen uniformly to represent it as affirming, 
that orgmiic size is the only and excltisive condition of 
energy of function, and have brought wit, fact, and ar- 
gument into play, to upset, not Dr Gall's statement, 
but this their own absurd misrepresentation ; and, having 
succeeded in this very easy attempt, they have done their 
best to make the world believe that they had actually 
withdxawn the prop which alone supported the phreno- 
logical edifice, and that, of course, the latter was fast 
crumbling to its fall. How much they have erred in 
this proceeding,' and how little of consistency ' and of 
truth is to be found in such statements and opiiiions, as, 
in support of their cause, they have hazarded, in regard 
to the organs of sense and animal nature in general, 
will presently i^pear, when I shall have shown that the 
principle in dispute, instead of being contrary to, is in 
reality in strict harmony Vith, *^ the analogy of all our 
known organs." 

In physics, the relation between Size and Power is 
umvemlly acknowledgedi and is susceptible of mathe- 
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mhAot^dem<mBtr$$A(m'; ftrit is iieftHiy i^hOttyiiKms with 
lii^iiithettotiiiAsptttidd aadom df 'ft whole Infii^ gttot- 

made i^ of a g^reatef nmnW ^ inteigtadt |n^8 Utiitt^ 
M»flli one ; attd ii^' In the' Mosll oile, etBth of 'these^paitK 
k equivaleirt in foroe^oag^eli quantity; itneeeisafHy 
feHows, aU oKher cmmmstaiced Ix^iAgf eqwd,Ulrt the 
force of thehirge will exeeed ^hat of thenfndl 01^^, by 
the united qaantity of all the ad^l^mal individual parts; 
and no way of escaping this eoBQla»ion coo^ be got; ex-< 
cept the nnMr one of keeping the eeeieHs pemlms V9^%oi 
view. If this were not the ^mse, we worid as soon ex^ 
pect to see a bveaeh elfoeted in die massiye walls df a 
fbrtificatioBy by a rapid and snstained disdnrge of '«MHk 
ketry, as under the reiterated blows of hearry artsliery* 
But it is l2ie animal kingdom which dnefly coneems our 
present aignaent^ and to it 1 tliercfore proceed. 

It will soareely be &puted, that' ^le strength ef ^ 
bcfnes is always^ caterUparSms^ prbjpoil^ed to their eiae ; 
and the slightestoonsideiation wttsatisfyei^erj^one^that 
tiie same priaciple iqipUes eqaally to the mnseidar sys- 
tem, which, indeed, « its etniotstfe sufficiCTtly demon- 
strates. Mosdies aro oomposed <of • a ^greiEit bantb^ of 
nearly parallel fleshy ihras, «ack equal in itself to a 
g^ven force. If^ then^ the balk ' of' the< masdes be in- 
oreased either 'by a greater tUdaies% or by an addi- 
lional number of saeb fibres, it is ^^lysically eortain, 
even a/ipwn, Aat liie tamMi of feroe whidi thi^ are 
capable of exerting will be increased in eaoaot propor- 
tion ; and,|| accordingly, the left ventricle of the heart, 
which sends the Uood to liiareMOtest parts <rftlio l^y? 



is «t leut doubly die ihk^eM of the ligH wUch re- 
quines only fonce onoi^ to send i% through the lungs. 
Btity although mnsfiriar, like oerebral skse^ is, cofera 
parAus^ a metsiire of streagdiy still it is by no means 
the onfy eoBditiom. Theve are circomstaaees in which 
vigorons naotive powers are required in combination with 
as .small mnscohir bulk 9^ is possible to be attained, and 
there are others where bulk is of no consequence. To 
effect tihe former modification, a beaatifol arrangement is 
made by Nature, and in strict accordance with the prin- 
ciple we are now ^^ying. 

Motion is the result of muscular contraction, but mus- 
eidar cootraelion tak^ place only in consequence of the 
stimulus of the will conTeyed by the nerre, whose rami- 
fioations form a part of the musde itself. Hence strong 
contaraetion may arise either from large muscle and mo- 
derate stimulus^- or from moderate musde and strong 
stimulus. Thus, in fishes, which lire and move in a me- 
dium ahnost in equilibrium with thra* own bodies, and 
whidi, of course, require no actiTe effort to support 
themsdlvea in a position difierent from tibal given by the 
ordinary laws of gravitation, and in whioh^ consequently, 
increased bulk is attended with no material disadvan- 
tages, the power of motion depends, in a high d^ree, on 
the great siae of muSde, and, in a small degree, on ner- 
vous exdtement or sise of nerve. But, in man and other 
animals, who reqmre a constant effort to preserve their 
upright position, and in whom increase of muscular bulk 
would add directly to the sum of the difficulty, by adding 
to tbei weight, the same end is aooomi^ished by an in- 
crease in the siq^y of nervous excitement^ or, in other 
words, by a relatively much larger nerve, in ^ro^t^^u 
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to jdi6}miB(dd<|rludli i^is destiiied to, supply. In, birdu^ 
aipniiif where tbe dii^oportion betweeA their own. gnir^ 
TJty and that of the air is sostrik^iglygire^t^ and where, 
consequently, every additional musqular fibre would but 
add, by its weighty to the difficulty of rising* fron^ the 
ground, the same relative increase of nerve ovei? mus^e 
is carried to a still greater degree. But, in this arrs^ige-. 
ment, the law of Size is still in force ; for> in all these 
instances, w£erever the supply of nervous energy and 
other conditions are found to be equal, there Size of 
muscle invariably indicates the degree of power. Had 
the power of motion in birds depended on Size of muscle 
alaney and these organs been proportionally as large us 
in fishes, they must of necessity either have remained 
for ever chained to the surface of the earth like man, or 
they must have perished, from absolute inability to fill 
the place which Nature had destined for them in the 
scale of creation ; and Size in one part of the organ has 
thus been given to obviate the disadvantages which it 
would have entailed, had it been possessed by the other. 
It inay be objected, that the biggest men are not al- 
ways the most powerful in bodily strength; and that 
a maniac, or an individual in the delirium of fever, is 
often able to overcome the united efforts of several per- 
sons to restrain jbdm. But this is f^tiU in strict accord- 
ance with ofu: prindple \ for th^ olhier conditions are not 
the same* In Uiese instances, there is. intensity of ner- 
vous excitement,, giving, intensity, of action to the mifs- 
des ; and) it is qpite ^rtain, thal^ if a big mu^cii]ar man 
ware)^l^cte4 U>.f^,jffOj^pioj^^,f^oyai$^of^ 

neater. th«v:.l*# ^^<W^W*m9f^1fi ^mff^^ 
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fl&e of his ttiii^eg ; and it is ii6 ekeeption to this, to 
produce a Vulky tndiyidtial of it^ii^'^idc lyn^j^lic oom^- 
tbtion, mitde up of water ahd fat, rather than of musde^ 
uid to say tKat he has less bo^dKIy efiergy tfiaii another 
fiUdividual of smaller size, hot of a hiliousand firm ha- 
hitj and in whom the mnscnlarsysteim is at its highest 
pitch of perfection. The r^ry contrasting of snch indi- 
vldnals/ without attending to the ccsieris parihtSy is a total 
departure from the principle which we are adrocating, 
and, consequently, need not now occupy our attention. 

That the law of Size holds in regard to the blood- 
vessels and heart, is self-evident to every one who knows 
that a tube of three inches diameter will transmit more 
water than a tube of only One inch. And the same may 
be said in regard to the lungs, liver, kidneys, and every 
.<9t&er.part. If W' liver, suppose of four square inches, 
can secrete four ounces of bile, it is petfectly manifest, 
that one of eight square inches will be able, all other 
things being equal, to secrete a quantity greater in pro- 
portion to its greater size. If this law did not hold tme, 
what would be the advantage of large and capacious 
oVer small and confined lungs ? There could be none. 
^ Inn^rd to the nerves or organs of setisation also, 
wMdi in function and structure approximate more closely 
to l3ie brdm, the disputed proposition of Size being a 
measure, or element of power, is easily demonstrable. 

Speaking generally, there are, as already shewn, two 
dasseis of nerves diMributed over the body, those of mo- 
lion and those of sensation or faelii^. In accordance 
widi our principle, the nerves of motion are, in most in-^ 
staiJiSes,' gi^eaOy sriialler tlun fli<^ of sensation, and for 
tins reason; m producing motion, the muscle v« t\v^ ^iik- 
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sentM or chief apparatus^ and die nt^rvd is reqtdred only 
to communicate to it the impulse or stimnltis ; but, in 
sensation, the rererse is flie case ; the nerve itself is 
the chief instrument, and the part on which it is raini- 
fied is merely a medium for patting it in rdation with 
the specific qualities which it is destined to i^ecognise. 
Thus the eyeball is merely an instrum^t constructed in 
accordance with the laws of light, by means bf which the 
proper impression may be made on the optic nenre, and 
thence transmitted to the mind. In accordance with this 
principle of Size being a chief element in power, we find 
that the olfactory, the optic, and other nerves of sensa- 
tion, have a constant and ofiken enormous excess of 
volume over the muscular nerves, oJr those of motion, in 
the same animal ; and that, as a general law, th^ nerves 
of sensation are always proportioned in size to the ex- 
tent to which sensation is possessed. It is stated by a 
late very able writer*, that in the spinal nerves of man, 
for example, the dorsal roots, or those bdonging to sen- 
sation in the nerves supplying the arm, have at once an 
excess of volume and of surface at least;/?t« ikkes greater ^ 
both for each individual fibre, and for the bundle result- 
ing from them, than the anterior roots, or those belong- 
ing to motion. And the rationale of this ib evident'; for 
it is in the hand tlwt the greatest power of touch re- 
sides, and it is by these nerves that' the hand is supplied. 
Another fact, mentioned by tlie tone author, shows 
clearly the universality of the disputed principle^ Tke 

roots appropriated to sensation in the spinal nerves going 

» 

* OE8MOULIK8, Anstomle des SysUmes Ntrveux des Aniosiox 
i Yertdbres, p. 775. 
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l6 ike ami, ure about five times larger ihan the oonres* 
ponding roots at other parts of the i^inal oord^ which, it 
»uflt ba obsenrecU are distributed to parts where touch 
is imperfectly possessed. He adds, that^ comparing tb^ 
aiae or mass of ea/ch kind of uenre, with the extent of 
the skin and muscle <m which eaeh is ranoafied, the nervi 
of sensation will be found in the mammalia often more 
than a hundred times more volnminoua than that of mo- 
tion; and that, allowing for the greater thickness of 
muscle, this disproportion will be enormously increased. 
And, as an instance, he mentions that the single nerve of 
feeling ramified, on the tactile extremity of the pro* 
boscis of the dephant, .exceeds in size the united volume 
of all the muscular nerves of that organ. 

Having just shown, that, in animals possessed of acute 
sensation, the corresponding nerves gready predominate 
over those of motion, I may now add, in corroboration 
of our principle, that in other animals, in which n^iscular 
power greatly predominates over feeUng, the balance be- 
tween the nerves becomes changed. In the hor^ and 
4he px, for example, which, from the nature of their co- 
vering, have very imperfect touch, with great bodily 
strei^pth, the sum-ttotal of the muscular roots in the 
nerves going to the four limbs, exceeds, by at least one- 
third, that of the sensitive roots, where, in man, tiie pro- 
portions were inv^csely as five or six to one. In like 
manner, in bi|rds and reptiles witii scaly skins and limited 
toiieh, the same preponderance of the nerve of motion 
met that of sensation obtains. And, what is curious 
««iough, wherever nature has given a higher degree of 
mmmAfaj»t.taaebi, to -uof particnlar part» there the oor- 
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reqpondiog nenre is myajnablylncsreaied. . Thki Urii^ 
wevred, for example^ ia the^penres oif tbe tail in .son^ 
qpedes of monkeysy inihoAe of tha wiogt ]ii«omelMit% 
and in tJiose of the^dawa of some wpetaeA^^ bicds^ Wi 
the increased Size i« confined exdusirely to the part 
possessed of the increased fimction* . 
- We come now to consider particular modifications of 
sensadon exhibited in the oigans of the external senses; 
and here, also, we shall have little difficulty in establish.* 
ing the existence of the law oi Siae. ^ 
' In studying the influence of Size on the functions of 
the external senses, we must take especial care not to 
confound accidental with essential circumstances, or -to 
mistake a part for a whole. Thus every external sense 
is composed of, first, an instrument or medium, on which 
the impression is made ; and, second, a nerve to conduct 
or to transmit that impression to the mind and brain. 
But, as these two conditions are variously modified, and 
not at all necessarily proportioned to each other in dif- 
ferent animals, it follows, that if we take one part as a 
type of the whole, and argne^from. it under this supposi- 
tion, we shall inevitably err. And here, as we shall 
presently show, is precisely the source of die notable 
blunders, committed by those who deny the principle of 
organic Size having rdation to functional power. . 
' All the external senses being modifications of general 
sensation, depend ^primarily and essentially on the pre-^ 
sence and activity of a special nerve for the exercise of 
their functions ; but, besides this, something more is re* 
quired, by which the special nerve of eadh sense may be 
brought into communication with the particular qualities 
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m^mwA H'irhki k' j^tietulty cdDed ^e'Sf^ian of lliaf 
Mi»k ' Tkitts, tk^>kt^i%ial ^ thie tyn^pftmim, the ves- 
AMe,^ libd 1kert/Mi6lh dfHi^ internal ear^ ai^ tlie parts 
l^y^eflnfis of TfWdi the ribrfttory properties of tlie atmo- 
sphere, from which sound arises, ai^ hrongfat into rela- 
tiotf'With the ernditoiy nerre. 'Hiese parts; then, are the 
seat9 of the impressions made by the atmospherical xm- 
dnhitions, hnt they are no more. It is the nerve that is 
ramified on them which alone feels the impression, and 
ttttttsmits it to the brain. • In like manner, the eye, with 
all its humours and membranes, is merely an apparatus 
formed in relation to the properties of light, and on 
which the luminous image may be depicted, and its qua- 
lities brought under the cognizance of the nerve of vision. 
The ear, the eye, the membrane of the nostrils, the 
tohgue,^ and the skin, are thus only fkedia, or instru- 
ments,' in a great measure passive, having natural rela- 
tions'to the different* properties of sound, light, &c. by 
wMch'Hhe 'respective i»ert7Cf ramified on them may be- 
afttt^ acquainted with their own objects ; and they differ 
fitte eadi other in structure, only because Hght, sound, 
and sapidity, <fiffer fh^m each Other go essentially, that 
l%ht might shine m the ear or on the nose, or the air 
vibrate upon '' the eyeball, to the 6nd of * time, without 
oonveymg animfi^ ot^ suggesting" a sound to the mind, 
'nienervei^ lute iiitis- the true organs of the senses, as 
they are of sensation In 'general; and, consequently, if 
the- principle of Si^c^ i^]i^Iies tO' th^m, extent, acuteness, 
attd pdwei* of function Ought to be looked for, cceterispor 
r»^,^tt'cMsiM3Sh^^#^ than with 

b2 
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mere siase of tlie -paflsive paitof tlw iqf^pHrttag.' Sadh^^al;- 
cordingly, is die imifomi snd israriaUe &et ; and, w&en 
the real fimctioiis of the other compoBODt ptfti of the 
respectire organs are kept in rietw, dkere abo hmetmb of 
Size win, etBierw paHouB^o^ myambly miiidflfbGonipiMied 
by increased energy joi fimotion. To :diov tU% let ns 
examine each sense in detail, and begin: nith Ae mecha- 
nism of smelL 

The organ of Smell consists in man and in most other 
animals of three distinct parts, each perf(Mining a dis* 
tinct ftmction, and each contributing to Ike pei^fection of 
the united whole. These are, Isi, The external project- 
ing part known £uniliariy as the nose ; 2dy An internal 
cavity communicating with this external: appendage, and 
containing what are Called the spongy or oonvolnted 
bones, over which is spread the thin fine membrane on 
which the odoriferous particles noake their imjuression, 
and which, from its discoverer, or, rather, its dsscriber, 
is called the Schneiderian membrane; and, 9c^, The ol- 
factory nerve, whidi is r^kmified over that membrane, 
and whidli receives and transmits the impressions of 
smell to the mind. All of lliese concur in increasing the 
intensity of the s^ue, and each concurs with an energy 
or power, ceBteturpaHkuSi exactly jvoportioi^ to its size; 
and the c^iposite of this can be maintained only by con- 
founding one part with another, and by viewing the ex-* 
temal appendage as the real seat ctf the function. A 
moment's reflection will demonstrate what haa been 
said. 

The external iios^ addsto the energy of smell only 
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)^,4ii:^Dti|ifiaifi)eiMf>F^ .lodted with odori- 

jHsMt)tpu!lide0 iiiW the mniUv eanty ifoa could Qtheiv 
mmlm^m^i^$mb^iu Its ntiiatio«» ioni^v And uoa^ re- 
iatiwlyJo^^hajiitim^ ii^9tril% f t it AdioimUy foi? this 
ptipniWi Mi. fr^tfp, liheirr lightoes^ iidoais.teiid to me, 
sadiiiiitlkenr piijdgivaps air^uthm intarcq^ted by the broad 
iiaflaiio£. 4hft. sose j»peiiii|g downwards. It in qpito cer- 
taiiii then» that this offers no exception lo the phreno* 
logical prmciple of Size being a condition of power ; for 
itek iadii^utdble, jthat^; according lo all phyucal laws, a 
largar.^iiuMi* will receive and c<mioeatrate a greater sum 
ofcatemspltegkml partiidias thaa a amaUer one. And it is 
ohsexDeik'tiat, iaaccoidance with ithis, those who have 
Urn «Bte9«Bli.Bose flattesked^ saiaUt or destroyed by dis-» 
ease^ iiani a ^orrespoadiag inferimty of fiinotion; and 
itJiaaJwentnoticM, that individuals In. wJumi.the sense 
<rf:sniatt>jfaad been impaired ibp the idestruction of the 
extflmal ap^saidage, haT« regained, their ffmamg state by 
asiRum0gHAO8efl..io£ waj:, paatidbojKrd^ i» silvery fpr- the 
sake sf omaoMnt qnly^ and 9a Hueijkbept wax» pasteboard, 
iMAsilnrev, are naturally ^nddwed :ei(her nitb nerves or 
witibanyficnrerjof sensationi it:£»lloini,of necessity that 
both)tlie«oBigiBaliaiid dub substitutes laci^not from any 
special fuaUty, but merely, as^^hymal Jigeuts under phy- 
wal'law%uor^ia..otfier words» Jka^«they m» not them- 
aelvea.tik0Mieat.of.;am^ but. passive caadac^rs leading 

Tha^lrue seat.^- anell, qr.part on urhish the odorous 
partidea make th^^impressioBi ia the pituitary mem- 
hnaoB lining the internal nares^ and, so far as it is con- 
camU^ iHrtkiiigis more Jcertain ithan, .that^ ogtoig paribusy 
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it wiLbmqr^'proportioiiBd ki>siirfiMB and ^xtcsititorlU 
vMmdtj or fHmer cf faHetiinL iBven m tke difS»eiil 
tribes of MKa^ thig eoinddieno^is-ao MmftriraMeag often 
to have anested attemtiQii. BmindrBiGH speaka in hie 
Decades of l]»e intemai naree of 1^ North American 
Indian being of an extraordiBary fsae ; and adds^ that he 
has observed the same exeeds^ thoi^h to rather a less 
degree, in a number of Ethiofnan skulk, which differed 
from each other in almost every other respect. S<em« 
MERINO makes a similar remark, and adds, that these 
anatotnical observations are in perfect harmony with the 
wonderful acnteness of smeH possessed by these savages. 
In animals, in like manner, the int^isity of smell de- 
pends greatly on the extent of snnfiAce presented by t^ 
internal nares and Schneiderian membrane ; and a curi- 
ous medianism is observed in many of them, whereby 
this condition may be carried to an enormous extent, 
without adding much to the bulk of the head or £Ebce. 
Among the Mammalia, man and monkeys present the 
smallest extend The dog, the woif, the bear, the ele- 
phant, and even the cow and the horse, present a very 
large surface, formed by an immense nimiber of convo- 
lutions or folds in the spongy bones, and by a great va- 
riety of cells and sinuses in the other adjoining bones, 
and all of whidi are lined by the pituitary membrane. 
Dr MoNiio primus states, that most quadrupeds have the 
spongy bones large, and divided into^ a great number of 
excessively fine thin lamelliBB ; '^ and that the sensibility 
seems to increase in proportion to thesurfaee in this and 
in all the other senses," .we conclude, he says, not only 
it priori f but from actual expezmiee. In many fishes. 



lii^8aiD«f>tedoliiiiiaBceTtif'tlie Mgan and power of smeH 
iftiNBiiifkaMy oonf^Nbeiiouft; while ni animals of feeble 
SBieB^ tbe laodenrte eaEAent of ^tn- BanA eavities is ia 
equal' aeoordaaee' with Ae more iaxftsrhet fiBietioiL 

The mAuenee of Sise on^the fonetioii of the third part 
of the apparatus is not less palpable. I aUude to the ol- 
faetory nerve^ which perceives aad traasmits to the brain 
the impression made on the membrane. As a general 
niie, it bears a fixed relation to Ike extent of surface 
over which it is distributed ; and it was l<mg since proved 
by Drs Gai,i# and Spurzhbim, that its size is always 
proportioned in the different species to the power of 
smell. Hence it is small in man and in the monkey 
tribe; scarcely^ if at all, perceptible in the dolphin; large 
in the dog and horse ; while in some animals the gan- 
glion whence it arises is so large, as to have be^i mis- 
taken for the brain itself. In the mole it is of extra- 
ordinary size, while the optic nerve is very smalL In 
the eagle the reverse is observed, the optic beii^ very 
large, and the olfiEictory smalL 

The organ of Hearii^, like that of smell, consists of 
three distinct parts r 1. An external ear, auricle, or in- 
strument for. collecting and concentrating atmospherical 
vibrations ; 2. An internal ear or apparatus^ destined to 
receive the medianical impressions of sound ; and, 3. An 
auditory nerve to perceive and transmit these to the 
brain and mindi Like the external nose, the auricle or 
external ear is an accessory only, and not an essential 
part, and in many animals is not to be found. Where it 
does exist, however, it invariably exeontes its peculiar 
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^ksBf aiid, dierefore^^^Btiiui no eaeeptioit to the gmieral 
imw. Each of ■ die ottor paita^ diOy when ; oonridei^d mi 
rdatkm to its own.i]$e% iinsriaUjij^roMntt an inUnsity 
or ]^ower of iiiiictioDtpvolNiitiimedj ikaili^ its 

tnse, and k 4bii8 ]njitifict-iiaramin|r inlh 1^ 
cal prinoiple alluded to. ' ' v , , / ..»: . 

IlRtt it^can be f^^rneaHy demaiiitrated^ tlurti all 6ther 
ikmgi^heiag equal,: Aeaxtenlal/eaa^ or amidia wJHi imt 
eaive^' conceivlsale^f in£ tnuiamit to 1^ iBtehial j&Kgam^ 
MonftMr and ^mafts ofatmaqahanMl vSgntimm exactly 
propoiiAonodl tathe oxtaatof iH deTolopiiient. A beau*- 
tiM and appoi^to iflusimdon of this is to he aeen in the 
enorfnons development t of that part^ said, to equal v^ siae 
that -of a section of die whole body, in some q>eci»i oi 
bats, miiioh are kaown to ^saess cartnwsdinary delicacy 
of hearing. Hie pnnc^[)k is^ in.ftot^' praetioafiy acknow- 
ledged, and daily acted apa^evM *y jnen niio theoretic 
cally deny it; and wiio^vwhen Aoy become dull of hear^ 
ing, do not scrapie to lessen tho delect by aitifieially inw 
creasing the size of the despised aiuide by means of the 
hand placed behind % cr^by the jUall '^oxe method&al 
nse of an ear-trwBpat^ 'windLi is neither moore nor kNia 
than '« large anride of a pecnliais shape and» groat dimen- 
sions. Bui^as die aiiricle<isnot;aa;es8ential pi^rt, ao nei-» 
di^ fe the power of keaiingpf in every instance^ propor- 
doned'to ita size alonii ; ibr in aomo amnab it ^^is ako^ 
gedier wanting,, and in many odiero, possessed, of acute 
hearbg, it ift scarcely pel»^ptible.-vi Where it doeaeadst^ 
howorer,' it adds to dra pcafectimraf jdiis aanse in/exact 
pr^Qgtipn^todlaosgteilltlrfitndBMqpmeafe and A ia^m 
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lliiir][lRiieipl6'rtfiit; ]^ Umlfmo primts^ states^ tibaft* tibe^ 
*f«eKlttiud c«r, inr (diArait quadruped^ « diffiiretttiy 
fininied^ iMtt abvays ^odeidat^ ^i tfce creailiire'i nlMin^ 
Qi'UStf «bd!tliii» <^ thw lHi^8» omI snob ^iber fmanab 
ai nte^^BSf axpcMad t6 mndM&Qin biMHta ^'-prtffiihmB. 
iMUtfim earn dmoM JmAwwai^ ikmiite]^ wuvmgitimik 
of danger before," &a.\; •. •,». *.;♦ •« -i' ' 

:TO^SnfemiJ^aai^'i>rHtfae'a »cc i i*^ of . aoiioroiit im- 
pressions, obeys the same Jailr>!af fiipei; Imt il^ia so e<MA^' 
plicated and yariously modified in struetare, to suit the 
wants- tod. lidbtta of'^&feap&nlk hmdB ot\ aitintal^ and' the 
iisea of its mnmlilroiis oonstiliii^t partawf^ sliiU^eo inqMv*- 
faodjr loMwn, that il ^^uU Jbdce iq^ to6>««ah>room to 
provai Aeirealil}irQf Aa iielatiMmtrfceiw^ii ^.mjm^BoA 
eaeopgfiiBt 1m0ti»n^ rBnt/li^va, aiaJn^Tety j»ther iit^* 
stance^ i£ iw«-toep in ti^; A^ctfiems.pmilmtk the mla 
win be-foitod ianmable ; and it{%-iiliGs^'a4milted on 
all handsyt tta*^4m mmf\99m»kf mhomimiftmiJtkf of 
fvBotiim is.prowdblal, i|lii^^tibidliaiMl.-«etnicbrimlar oaf> 
nals jU^tetk mAch'tef^ and:iKM^*yex<fiMl thaar.the oesw 
req^attding^l^uiisirffekeNfavmiBi^^ > ; F\*^r ) n v. ' r 

fiit4*B|^d:;^the'ji^ditoi7nfilr^ |tot iwhidi per^. 

o«Te8'itod>irai|siiUta4h^iitipreflaio]is:9aadia ctt theav/it- 
isefittUgrcertaiiifthatsiflais, qgfens j w a i htfy -za mearore' 
of int^isilyi "In aoeimtoiiea wiA Ais^ 'We> indiDssiiidr- 
Lma dedaciaig^ tiiai its pro^KMiioii in or aiw ws aAt axact Te- 
latioii to tb(^ dtftedttea q£ itba nediBmytnc which <he ani* ^ 
mai lives, aiMl tp^lb^ fceWeoaaa of fAarMqweasioaa which 
it jcequines^ to weaghise^^lMftJwtr it h^^or; Aie i^ascni 
that the auditory nerve {» 4iM|(|^ timef^ Hmto derelopedf 
relalirelir ta^jli^ ik^^^AecJuimdiWiMli^ 
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of A(nr hearing, and dmttthey'eqaaBy'eseeriiiiiiintbe? 
proportional i^M of tke ati4ftory»iierveL Thiv is geiM^' 
rafly admitted, and may bo readily Teiified bycompii- 
liag Ike great" size of tihe vervo in tlie sheep, tfa« «ow/ or 
the horse, with its moderate size in man. So to, tiien^ ' 
as hearii^ is concemed, the^pfarenologieal principle of 
Siie is cleaiiy nnexeeptionable. 

We come now to the sense of Taste, and here also we 
mnst distingmsh e:nsting difRsrences. The tongue and 
palate are merely the surfaces on which Ihe impressions 
are made, and the gustatory nerve is the real organ of 
this sense. Dr Spurzh^im, then, was quite in haimony 
with the soundest physiological laws, when he stated, 
that ** ike priimpai eandiiian to an acute taste is certain- 
ly large pusiatofy nerves spread over a consideraMe sur-i 
faee;'^ asid inferred 'Aat, therefore, the acut^ taste of 
many animi^ was sufficiently accounted for by their lar- 
ger nerres spread orer a' larger suiface/ Comparative 
anatomy, indeed, puts this proposition beydnd doubt, 
and shows that thiB nenre of Tsuito is preportionally 
much larger in most aateals than in^^nan. ^TheMnei'vons 
papilkd disseminated H)ver ik& pharynix:, the palate, the 
tongue, the interior of <^the ^eeks and t%^ lips, are botii 
muck hunger sad more nun^^roils. And ki many animak, 
onpurpose to extend'the'sttrlM^ of the oi^n of Tast^ 
the palate is lined with s membrane disposed in ftov>ws, 
and sown with nervous papillae ; and, generally speaking, 

apparat«tfhwfaidi'H»eri«»^^^ftaf'eat^ them 

1 



tliiigtn'iwu' Asid wlieii we lefleol diait^ fcitrmwdiiioa 
wiik Aii» thcsr oki«F ^t^l^yiiieiit ariflM frMB tlna uneeii*' 
iogjgiiitifieatioA of Am sense^ it will -not be easy to daay 
themii eonresfondiiig aiqperierity of fanctioB. 

The &et^ A«l many birds possess a rery aoate tasla^ 
shews tfaats it is not to tiie tei^;iie aloMe that we mvst 
look for its seat. The palate of some birds of prey is 
very copiously supplied with nervous filaments in exact 
conformity to their known acoteness of sense. Blu* 
MENBACH has foimd in the duck the organs of taste very 
largely dev ^ped, more so than in Ihe g^oose ; and it is 
quite ascertained that the f<Nrmer possesses the power to 
an exquisite degree. 

The spone observation of greater sise giving greater 
power of taste, has been noticed by physi(4ogical writers 
even in man himself. Thus Rullier assigns the excess 
of the development of the mouth and its contents in 
Negroes, as the condition which confers on them the 
aeuteness and extent of taste for which tiiey are remark- 
able*; and it is, moreover, perfectly ascertained, that 
the abridgment of this extent of surface by disease, by 
the loss of the tongue, for example, is followed by a cor- 
responding diminution of function ; and the sense is not 
altogether destroyed, only becaioe the tongue is not 
alone the seat of its operations. It must, however, be 
remembered, that the tongue is an organ of motion as 
well as of taste, and that it is as essential for deglutition 
as for the reception of sapid impressions ; and hence that 
it is, properly speakings the relative siae of the gustatory 

* Dujtionnaire de Mededneii voL x* p> 309. 
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Di^rve, and i^t ^^absotute^ae of ^e tSngn^^ ibt^xegtL* 
Jftes tbe ifiteiifiil;y^4f»le» i, : ^> 

Again, tl^. Vif^erai^e. qoadcoped Gfaadmanuna W<^ 
wbQse pliysioli^oal ^jripuQiiiis ;8o eonti^qi^tiioiisly bre«tod 
by . the Edinbiu;^ i J^yie^er^. ^nus :,«qnally 8<Hmd . wben 
flbe affirmedt tbttt /ihe Kad hfg^ ^H to «€« tbe better; 
Bi^ji^e error wbich A« iieviewer ^advoeatei tii dfinytng 
tbk, hai^ obvipmily; amen £ro9ft «eidS[>«6di]^ distiiiot .partg 
«f a <si9ix|iiM>n ^bole*; Wborevor the ^general plan and 
8ti:ucture of tbe prgim of vigion are at all analogous, 
tbere juBcreased size inyariably indicatea iniereased func*' 
tuMk The scaroely perceptible eye of the mole^ and the 
aeaMoly more eyident eye of the. bat, are in exttct har- 
moirf with di^ imperfeet riaion; while die large eye 
of the cat, the eagle^ and the jGeJcoq, and of most fishes, 
are repiarkab}y in unison with the strong visnal powers 
of these animals*. But here also < the «teABmj9art&M« must 
never be lost sight .ef in estimatuig the influence of or- 
ganic Size *• 

* Not to do the Reviewer injustice, I sh^ll quote his own 
words. In alluc^g to the pHhciple of Si£e, he says, '* In the 
next pkee, howerer, the ^ropo^tion is tio ls$9 tmi¥afy to Ae oiio- 
hgy ofdU owr known organa ihan to general probabiUty. The Grand- 
mamma Wolf, in the fidry tale, does indeed lean a little to the 
phrenological heresy, when she tells Kttle Riding Hood that she 
hfts la/rge eyes to eee her Ute hettef. But with this one venerMe 
exception, we rather think it has never been held before, that 
the strength of vision depended on the size of the eye, the per- 
fection of hearing on the magnitude of the eftr, Oi^ the ni^ty of 
taste on the bi^adth of the toiigue aiid'|tttftt^— .17o.j8& Ed. Rev. 

Overlooking the contempt of the condition emtene ptmbus ma- 
nifested by the Reviewer, the predicament in which he has 
placed himself is by no tineas' «MviK1ilig^ id his statement is at 



MCokMrideved-^pkyBioli^lsally) the ai^pBrstus'^ yisimt 
must be divided into two d^stino^ parts— ^-4^ eyeMl, or 
redi{»ent of luminous rays and impressioiis, and the optic 
mvm 9mA r^ftisuh wfaidi pecvetye asikdtitaiinit th^se im- 
prsssions to tkelnraln and i<uiid* The fMrmer^ liketheeor^ 
fespdndin^ patt of« dieamditory •apparatas^ ith ^ a great 
degreei apassive instnimeat^ whioh fidfils its fioictioii, net 
from iMy vital propertieISi but in eonaeqsenee of theph jsi" 
eat^ualities ef its iMwuponent part% and therefore in ob€^ 
dienee to the ordinary laws^of mattei^. Its fimeliott is to 
reome and to refract ihe lununous jmys' dilrected upon 
ity so as to form a distinct image upon the retina; and 
the proof that it is purely passive in douig so is, that 
the. eye of an ox» or ofi^any other animal, ^mll, aflbelr 
death, and alter being separated for some hours fromr 
the' heady £arm an image en the retina almost as perfect- 
ly aa during life:; and consequently the eye^ball comes 
stmedy under the general physical law of increase of 
siae^all other things bring equal, 'giving inorease of 
power. 

Keeping in view, then, its peculiar function, it be- 
comes an undeniable proposition, that a large eye will> 
all other tcin^umstattces ,ef fo^vexity^ strutiture^ and pro- 

,..-.• / •# • ■■■■ ..-• ••.♦^ f ■ ^ p«, *fi 

variance with all authoritative testimony. ^' Lai^ eyes,'* says, 
for example, a 4»lebf«ted Florentiiie Pn^sstor of Comparative 
AyMt<Miiy,( ^- ipmi^rraMiffndiaUe^ iktU the^animalf ^Bhi^poaaeu them^ 
can see ^U ifi (ke^k* In fiskesp abo^ we ulnnotf o^wayafi^ Wo^^ 
€^08 J toja them for IMnig Unmersedin tmi^/''— .Uccxlli, Compen- 
diodiAnat»FlsioLCoBB98i^ voLv^^p-Oi 
, 3ifrs^ then, ^he lSi9fri§w&t is &J^ heataii by Granidfnamroa 
W^^wbo, in virtue c^^er hr^ffumtih ap4 MH^^jfhroatt majces 
but one mouthAil of him. AU the ttlfies o|i whom he depended 
tHrtijaat te>ha kn supportgii/ utA dsti>la .j v . i^... *" 
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portiott «f ptfrtsb^^p^QN^pial, admit ft greater qnuidt^ #f 
haniidtis )*a^ l^uoi ft gmaU io^nii^'iand tiiii9 eotitrilnile M^ 
dM»*perfee<aoii of vii^oii by tftkinf in a tewoiSer ^/Seitf at^^otfb 
tkti«vbiit toadd aeUtmess ifr inieniify to extenti^fmm0* 
Aihig more is reqniredy as I shall now show. ' 

To feel, or to perceiTe, as we hatB* afa'eady pointed 
aviy is a ftmction of the nervous system ; and henee^ail 
the external senses require, as their egBentkU cotididoti, 
the presenee and operation of a special nerve* In^the 
case of vision, this is the optic nerve. Now, if tiie phre" 
oologfical princi{^ applies to dUi the senses witikout ett^ 
cation, aciUeness- or intensity of vision ought to be ktd^ 
^ftled, ccBteris pairihusy by the sise of the optic nerve. 
Aeoordingly, the most extensive investigation 'protfisr 
Ihis to be the case. The eyeball being confiftmcted in 
relation to the physical properties of light, serves mere- 
ly to place the nerve or real oi^gan of sensation in eaa^ 
inunieation with the luminous rays ; and thus, while the 
passive or recipieni fower is prop<M*tioned to the size of 
the eyeball, the active or percipient bears an uniform re-t^ 
lation to the size of the nerve and of its Expansion in the 
retina* 

When, for instanee, we eompare^ the organs of visioB 
in the falcon, the ei^le, or the vultmre, which perceive 
at a glance, and from the- greatest oonceivaUe altitudes, 
and in a horizon of several miles, a hare, a partridge, or 
a r^ptile^ often, from its ocdotur analogous to that of 
the soil, invisible to ns at half-gunshot, with thosO' of 
other birds,' as some spedes of geese and swans, winch 
rise to equal heights, but which, like man, do not dis- 
tinguish minute objetla^ but are guided in their flights 



by ggiiri o«di]irft» by riTerSy moimliims or pkios; ni^ 
find the diffrarence of fanctioa m tbe former to depeni 
diiedy «i an enonnoos prep^mderuioe of tbe nerrov 
a^miatu^ belongii^ to tbe eye^ and tbe r^^ar grada- 
tion of wbicb in rdation with the function is very re- 
markaUe. In the Stryx flamroea, or screech-owl, for 
inatanee, whose sight is inqierfect, the ganglions, tram 
which the optic nerves arise, are estimated by Desmou- 
UNS as not exceeding in siae one-twentieth, while in the 
eagle the same parts r^u-esent at least one-third of the 
wbole encephalic mass, the nerves themselves being in 
the same ratio* 

In like manner, according to Desmoulins, in the 
gallinacea, which see little more than the surface with 
which they are in actual contact, the eye is proportion* 
ally much smaller, the nerve thinner and longer, and the 
optic lobe also much smaller than in the duck tribe, 
whose sight is proportionally more acute ; and in the hi' 
eon, the. organ, nerve, and power of vision, all reach 
their maximum of development. In birds of prey, with 
pierdng sights the optic guiglions are said to exceed in 
size those of birds of ordinary vision by at least five or 
six times. Indeed it was the great siae of these very 
gangHoDS in birds in general that led to their being mis- 
taken for the optic thalami, until Gall and Spurzhsim 
pointed out the ^ror and its cause. 

I have heard the. celebrated ornithologist M. AvDVg» 
BON, give an account of the habits of the vulture, which 
Hocordpreeisdy with the doctrine here laid down, in 
regard to the influence of organic size both on sight and 
coMBd ilthaa^boBEniftTecyiQfHuuny^^ fipMNii# 
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that vultBres, imd other birds of prey^ «re attnusted to 
the Garrion by the smeH which it emits. Biitf notfain^y 
said M. Audubon, coold b^ more erroheons than this, 
as the power of smell is in these animak extremely im- 
perfect, while yisioii is as remarkably acnte. To prove 
this, M. Audubon had repeatedly left dead ammals fm- 
der a sort of shed, by whidi they were screened from 
sight, but to which any bird could hare^easy access ; and 
although they remained iSl the stench became perfectly 
intolerable, no vultore or other bird ever approached 
them ; but if in diis state the carrion Was exposed to 
view, it invariably happened that in the conrse of ^a few 
hours it was attacked and devoured. 

To prove that it was vision alone that enabled these 
birds to distinguish their prey, M* Audubon next mbd^ 
a train from the shed to a little distance with fi^h 
blood, and although no smell was peirceftible, it inva- 
riably happened fheJUy in a very di#rt .time^.tlie bird 
was attracted to die spot^ and^^foUoWii^.lthe Ime of 
blood« entered the shed and devoured Ae-fledi, still too 
recent to emit any odour. But if asay.li^nsideirable'qmce 
was left between die visible trace aod^ the concealed ob- 
ject, however strong tlie odour whidb ft emitted,'the bird 
never seemed to suspect its {MPesence* And* in accord- 
ance with these ^ti^ and with the law of sise giving 
energy of function, M. Audubon mentioned, and indeed 
it is generally known, tliat diese predatory birds are al- 
most as remarkable for deficiency in the siee of the nerve 
of smell, as we have shown them to be for excess in that 
of vision. 

To effect the purpose of 'increasing die sdae of the op- 



iictiMfm .mdMie aiinad8><fdflioitt^^«^ iirjuriofisly to 
j^hitli)<tf tke^^ye iiM% in mdioliubi^tdoiil^itaiicc^'liatbeete 
voMiied to^. - Instead * of Ibiitt9n^ a single meiiibMie 
Udii^ -^le'Miiier cur^Me of ilie' j^birt^ri^lr chattAer tyf 
Ae CTfe^ 89 in^ ntta afid' MiiiiaJs of ordiifafy'Visioiij ^^ 
conseqwmtiy^ oidy eqHailhig'ift'^kt^t t&e #pllere of tM 
eye td wludbi' it betengs^ the n^tfaia in tiiese qiii^l^sight^ 
bods of prey is found to bc^ eOtai^fiHed of a gi^t nuibbei^ 
of folds, eack imnging' loose into ^e eye, and atigmeiit- 
ing, in an extraordiBAry degree, not oiQy tbe extent of 
nervous surfiice, but' tbe mtat 6f nervom matter; «aite\ 
aoebiding to die «iMini^te«of Dfimot^Ltifm^ froin whom I 
take this aocovnt, tk^ aetnai thidtnedi/ of ^he' itoembrahe 
of tiie retloA is/ '#ith few eaceepftldh^, eqnai M^Si ani-^ 
Mali^ from ineii ai^ tbe'ox^ to l(kd eftgle' alMI'Hie dttcit; 
altd^- eoliseqiteiitly, the nervon^ isat^ in th^ €^e of the 
eagle, for ekttmple, exceeds M pi^i^ortioin thaf Of mto, 
by the qnaH^fy xiHiidk goes to fomi the fblds already al- 
luded ^to: ' Thifi^ iiemleturei existir fi(t' i^ ihaximuiii in elegies, 
ynlttirf^, ind faleoiis^ and surely ihiik'is lii tu^nhony with 
their nofedaeuteness and intJen^Ry* of tiisiom' ' 

' The utility of disp<^ing ^Sils increiHs^ ^*ner^tis mat- 
ter in fokls'is obvkms enough. Had'lhe'fiRldlttona! mass 
gone merely to add to the thicknesi^df Ihe reftiha^ great' 
part of it would, froth its opaquetiefes ^n^eiiting the 
transmission of tiklf luminoiis rays, liave'Ms^d in rain; 
but, by being thus disposed in folds, formed of layers 
sufficiently thin and transparent to allow of the pas- 
sage of the rays of light through to their ultimate 
extinction in the choroid coat, every nervous point is 
brought into direct contact with the light, and from the 
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ram of die whole arises the mtensity. Desmoulins cal- 
inflates, that, in the royal eagle, four folds exist in a space 
that in an ordinary eye may be comited one ; and, as each 
fold consists of a membrane folded on Itself, and thus 
presents in reality fbnr sides, consequently every ray of 
light comes in contact with sixteen points of nervous 3ur- 
hce instead of two, where the retina is, as in man, a 
single membrane. This calculation may be erroneous, 
but it is more than sufficient to establish the relation 
oxisting between size of organ and eneigy of fanction, 
which it is our present object to prove*. 

In further corroboration of the same principle, it may 
be mentioned, that, when these quick-sighted animals 
are deprived of the exercise of the sense of vision, in so 
far as r^^ards objects placed at great distances, and for 
the perception of which alone strong vision is required, 
the nervous folds begin to diminish,' and ultimately dis- 
appear, leaving the retina single, as in animals of ordi- 
nary vision. M. Desmoulins observed this diminution in 
the otherwise healthy eyes of a royal eagle, which died at 
the Menagerie in Paris ; and in another, which became 
blind before death from ophthalmia, he found the retina 
quit«k smooth, and without a vestige of any fold, and the 
optie nerves reduced in size by two-thirds. That this 
atrophy resulted from the diminution and privation of 
lection was proved by Maoendie producing the same 

* In regard to this and some of the other illustrations, I beg to 
say, that although I am satisfied of their general accuracy, I do 
not wish to be considered as vouching for the perfect correctness 
of all their details. To do so would require a more extensive and 
minute acquaintance with comparative anatomy than I can pre- 
tend to. 
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phenomena in the eye of a pigeon, by rimply excluding 
It firom the light for twelve consecntiye days ; and, this 
being the case, can the relation between size and energy 
<rf fonctlon be for a moment reasonably doubted ? 

Not only, indeed, has organic size been generally re- 
garded by physiologists and anatomists as a measure of 
energy of function in the case of the fire external senses, 
but, what is more to our purpose, the same principle has 
been virtually if not expressly admitted and acted upon 
& all ages, by the most celebrated authors, as applicable 
to the brain itself, and has never yet been called in ques- 
tion, except for the interested and prejudiced purpose of 
opposing Dr Gall. For the sake of those, however, 
who, like the Edinburgh Reviewer, consider it as much 
too ridiculous to be received by philosophers, I may 
siAjoin a passage from a Report, by the celebrated Cu- 
viER, to the French Institute, in 1822, in which it is 
broadly recognised. Speaking of the cerebral lobes 
being ihe place ^^ where all the sensations take a distinct 
form, and leave durable impressions," he adds, ^^I'ana-- 
toiiiie compar^e en offire nne autre confirmation dans la 
proportion oonstcmie du volume de aes lobes avec le degri 
dtnkXUgence des animaux :" — Tlius admitting the influence 
of size of the cerebral organs upon the power of mani- 
festing the mental faculties, as distinctly as Dr Gall 
himself can do. And it must further be remarked, that 
OuviER here speaks the sentiments of Portal, Ber- 
THOLLET, PiNEL, and DuMERiL, who, along with him- 
8elf,-formed a conrniission to examine and report upon 
the experiments of Flourens. This statement, how- 
ever, taken in detail, is not sufficiently precise ; for, in 

c 
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point of fa(A> tlie degree of intellifence is not in rela- 
tion to the 9isK of tihe tot/Mis hemie^ercMii, but only to 
Aat of their anterior lobes t wKen I quote it, Aerefore, 
in support of the priwsipky it is not becniue it mafces- the 
fact either dearer or dtr^riiger tp thos6 wbo had obseih^ed 
for them^lves, but becav^ it bos b^en stoidtthe'fludl^oii 
to refer to» and bold up the cpkiioM of «iinnent men 
against Phrenology, even alth/ongh they had not studied 
it> as desenring of &r more weight than the oter^MZ(i0ft« 
brfaeU of those who had ; and beeanse nttcny are wilfing 
to yield to authority, in order to save themi^dves the 
trouble of consulting nature. . Had this testimony of 
CuviER, and his learned associates, been' merely antpi- 
moHy I would not have brotight it forward \ but, as it 
contains the expression of unbiassed fact, Ite result of 
extensive ohservfition, under the most ^E^vourable cireum- 
stances, I do think it merits attention. 

Nay, so generally is the principle Virtually reco^sed 
and acted upon, thi^t, on exftminationt it appears lliat iedl 
the methods of investigation hjjfcherto thought of fbr dis- 
covering the functions of Ae brain, which havoilitie- 
ceeded in arresting for a moment the attention of phalo* 
sophers, or which have led to the establishment of any 
general or important truth, rest on the basis of sise al<me. 
But, as this is a point of some consequence to our argu- 
ment, I diall add a few remarks in proof of my state- 
ment. 

The first proposition of this kind which I ishall notice 
is that which, admitting the brain to be the organ of 
mind, affirms the intensity of its functions to bear a di- 



j)^r/flatiwtQU9^«ii«i»liQral^^ ThnamanhM 

ft I»fg)^.b]^. tbim iiio«l «xu»ala ot mv^h^e^itidr dimea- 
wm4ikm bi]Q9elf ;^«bdd! .from oliseniiiff tUa ftis^ Abis- 
fOTL^.i$iRAK«TBATii8t Pi4NT^ .GAiiiiaf ^ ftod alao nuuiy 
jiaodeicii wxtten^ isi&ixed ihat.wipflriari^ of {boctjion, an4 
QQgasaquenjtliF jitf inlieUigoiioe,, depended always <nr the 
$b»hii$^$i^ o£di&jt oxgao. JBu]b»idlhf>iig]i tkuumld bolds 
^^rjg^si^ral iQMUi^> it ia^tiU liiaUe lo miHnr eaBcepticmi, 
tluK elephant iandagme cetaoooim aaiinab haviBg larger 
bi3Wi,b|it4xviclinioreli^ The 

4dgr«iid the monkey also hare ,fi smaller cerebral maas 
tfaap»4he. 'horse, . the ox, or 1be,.a8V wid yet the former 
g^oealiy exce} the latter.in.point of intelligenpe. Here, 
thep>jiii Gna 9iediod» ^wlvioh mn^gnises distinotly the 
{^br^POlagJKsal ^principle o£ 8ia»y.ttXiii 9M vnSL rtftdsly he 
ilflfJ^pstOMd^, it %ils Jn leading Iso iadivifhiid truth, only 
beeau8<^ as was doim with^ the nonre^ it f^xro^^eeiisly 
t^k^i^s^gsmt^^^iW^^^^ and fiinelioa 

I9f j^ i^orebsa} ^paratus^ ^eiid atteinptf J^ findoM geaa- 
|!9ll £e;swa^ofo;f pproportioned iu iiitemiity Jko Jiho sise of one 
suppose^ goaeral orgaa, widioiit ^^oaaido^ing that,, if this 
we^e tho: case, the only possible diffc^eoice tjiat could 
^S^^we^;aiu«iK9l8 wtK hufe hrajus ao4 wnala with 

di^samequalUmof.wfylktAffi^ and that 

tims a sheep, w^ioseJbrainia yearly <£r Oy^.mam stae as 
that of the tiger, ought neoesaarily to possess tib^easme 
£prooity fuid enei^twhich fUstingiiish the iet^ *Jbi«> 
the% d|e &«lt lies not in the prin<^ple, bitf in its'erro- 
neons 4iI^Gatioiu 
Otlur {diysiok^iists, peicefariiig the palpilble'oh|eetba 
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to the^st method, Iiave recourse to a second, still 
fonhded on the principle of Size, which they hope will 
be found without any exceptious. They propose to mea- 
sure the extent of intelligence and instinct by comparing 
the proportion which the mass of hnun bears to that of 
the whole body ; and here, again, the graieral, but not 
the individual results, are in harmony with experiencew 
Thus, although the brain of the elephant is absolutely 
larger than that of man, yet, when compared to the bulk 
of its body, the proportion becomes infinitely smaller, 
and this difficulty is got over. But, unfortunately, 
ScEMMEBiNo, Blumenbach, and CuviEB, soon found 
that the sparrow, the redbreast, the wrmi, the canary, 
and some species of monkeys, have bndns much larger in 
proportion to their bodies than man himself. This rule, 
therefore, would not do, and its fallacy arose from ex- 
pecting to find an uniform proportion existing between 
parts totally dissimilar, and of totally difiPerent functions. 
Its failure, therefore, so fSur from forming any objection 
to the principle on which it is founded* serves only to 
show, that the cateris paribus have been lost sight of in 
its application. 

BcEMMBRiNO, and some other physiologists, finding 
this rule fail, thought they had found out another still in 
accordance with the principle of Sise. It wa«, that the 
volume of the brain, compai^d with tliat of the nerves, 
would give an e^cact measure of the degree of intelli- 
gence'; and, generally speaking, man has certainly greatly 
the advantage of most animals, in the excess of propor- 
tion of his cerebral mass compared to that of the nerves. 
But this is again instituting a oomparison l^etween dis- 
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tinct and independent parts, and therefore it is not with- 
out many exceptions ; for, in the monkey, ih the dolphin, 

« 

and in Inany birds, the proportion is higher than in man, 
and the intelligenee is infinitely less. Besides^ as each 
nerve performs a distinct fnnction, there is no sort of 
proportion between the sise of different nenres in diffe- 
rent animals, and therefore no just standard of compar 
risen. In one animal, for imrtance, the <^tie^ in another 
the auditory, in a third the nerves of motion, pnd in a 
fourth those of sensad^ti, greatly predominate, without 
any necessary pr<^rtion between any or all of them and 
the brain ; and hence this method is not satisfiictory, al- 
though it w«, and I beUeve «tin is. patronimHl by Cuvbr. 
. . CuviEB, ScEBfMERiNO, and Ebel, however, r^;ard.the 
proportion between the size of the brain and that of the 
spinal cord as the most in&llible measure of intelligence ; 
because, they say, it is by this proportion that we esti- 
mate how fSur the organ of mind prevails over the exter- 
nal senses ; but, as these two parts are perfectly distinct, 
and perform independent functions, it often happens, that 
the. proportion does not indicate the truth, and hence it 
cannot be used^ as a correct measure. Cuvier himself 

• • • 

acknowledges exceptions, and cites the dolphin as one ; 
but, in proposing this rule, the principle of Size is again 
admitted as a nieasure of function. 

Other physiologists, as Richeramd, Dumeril, and 
even Cctvier and 8<BiiHERiNa too, have recourse.to an- 
other modification of the same principle, and affirm, that 
intelligence is in exact proportion to the degree in which 
the size of the brain preponderates over that of the face : 
Man is, according to ihemy at the top of the scale ; and 
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ff tluHi mi sifliBl!, whMi «)%ilrur iM tinit iimMisiiMjr 

]i^4fk,iir combi!i«li(M ii4AiM(>d(MI^^ 
Hm ^vm bifteti ttsi^ g<^ti9M% reeeH«^»anoii^ih«piMd; 
b«C it ift t6% iMrk^in faftrn^ V^ 

it fei wot hi radity Ae htgd biiite in projiCMrtioii U> Ae 
siiAU &^ tliAt gi^f^ the 8iip^4oii«y of infiBlldee, but tl»e 
laige aatefior ewebi>al loft* itrolf ; Md It Hi ft »me^ Qf 
p<»fddt indHRMFeaM to tlid cimeiqMliidiii^ iii^lit&l ftiM- 
ti<Mit» wlt«1ii6l5 A* «^oM!fti|p f^ b<s liir^ of ' siiliidl* 

fim^ faftdtil Ittii;^ biNAtti|» jofaieiipri^ lai^ fa^^- Bbi^ 
stBV, Kaki?) li»dt^Vta/rAlK%ilM^ oh A^ eottlaiurf, Ae 
sttme; burgd ntB of Inradify but ivMl ]pMi|^lctio»l% 
iltialldr ftioeis. 1%^ iriaittH' 8fa» ^^ fto febd in the lAtter 
wotdd indhi^t^' kn it^Motfity iti tiie faAtitloii^ Atkitfli 4a« 
63l6tetitidd by Itt eoil^fNmtttit fMbrte btitHti^idd a«t<«aiiily 
neilil^r add to; ntft'iiM^ttfiimftki^yeisierigy of the 06^- 
bral functions^ die bralil' iiMf H-emitfftdtig Ae sfiitoe^ 

The eefebritied Itobtaliii^e of 0Airraii, iirftidi «ome 
sff^t to ooii«i<fei^ fti rery 8l^(i$i^P to thA^ methdd of Dr 
Gall, is it^^ AMpAld oil tbe obilkMte^ ^iii%Io dP 
Sise being «ft faidt<$adott 6f He«(^^,^*Muld it tvtotid be 
Virell for thoisi^ ndiO Object M A^ ^uftA^rork of Phreiio- 
logry to recollect tbttiMt. • dQdilHsll% ^Ittf^ is fmaed. 
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aft ift well kiioWdy bf dnswiog ottd IhXd fiotii the incisory 
teeth in tte enlerior paii of die uppier jliw, to the ttiea- 
tne- fttndyitoifeiy iud pxolitmgixig another from tiie same 
part to the most eleviitted part of the forehead. The 
mote neaiiy the angle fbrtkied by die jumctioii of th^e 
two Hneft approaches to a i%ht aagfe, or, in other words, 
the lait^ die anterior cerebral ntiiss ,* die Higher will be 
tike degree of itfMligettGe; iiMt^iNsrsa, which, as age^ 
neral rale, b quite true ; Md LAYATslt hia formed a 
scale of perfectioii in conforttuty widi it^ from the frog 
np^ to the Apollo Belyidore* As nature aflbrdis number- 
less foota in accordance widi it, dte-^fitdid angle has been 
idmoat unitereally receited, even by anatomists and phy- 
sii^ogists ; and, in qpite of opposite ISst^ many phfloso* 
{Aers a/lSi foel very averse to alMkndon it; and Cuvier 
fomishes a long list of animals in its snpport. Bnt, al- 
dloi^ this method leads, in many instances, to accurate 
results, and is in perfect harmony witii the principle of 
Size^ still, from overiboidng obstacles to^ its universal 

apj^ieation^ it occasionally fSuls. 

In ^Jint place, it measures only die pronmtence, 
without dke breadth, of die anterior parts; and takes no 
oogniaance whatever of any of the dimensions of the 
uppoor and back partis of tte brain. 2ri^,' From the 
small siie of tlie jaw in^ die intent, die fiidal angle is 
then, according to Ctrvinft, one of 9Q degi^ees, while in 
decrepit old age it dwindles to 50 degrees ; it therefore 
changes at different periodsi of life, widionfr indicatii^ a 
e<Mrresponding change in the degree of intelligenee. 3<ffy, 
The mass of brain being the same in two fes^vidtials, 
one widi a large projecting jaw, like^ negro, and another 
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with a.«|||8|Il jaw li^ the «^g|e^will.jj 

a^diff99:^n9€» of .10^ l^<ur ^^Bgi^eea^ wb^ mJliS^aam^ 
of MteQigeiice re^lj^^^^i«^ . itifyf Accor^iog^tfo^ .j^. 
NifBNBACH, three-fourths of tho ffBdina^.,l^iuK»|i 19 9iaqk 
b^To the same &cial. aiig^^ji^.^eifi^jficKf^ 

bAIy, The^exteriial.|iiUe.,af ^ ^IciiU. jji^.^ ^pwy wir 

malsi at jracfa a dislaiica* %m the ii^^ 

no^index ^hatexer to, Ae.me.of.thf^ bpuu.^.^Xhe elef> 

phant is a fEumliar exaiopl^ ,Hf»i9^, 4^ 

other reasi^iif, CiA|PfiB!4 my^tioiifia wi^^}usaUe» .494 

doies not offer ij^flwlts.m lMinxiQny,^wi]iiii e^fierifinf^ek 

,The last method-^hich I sbidl iQeii^oii.%i,|pii|ide4-.^ 
the prindple.of Six^ ^.that wlpeh {urf^OSfss to cpiopare 
the. size of thebraiy with, that 9fihe,cpi;ftWl,nip. -But 
the same objectionst apply to, this a|» J^ aU^thepsececlmg 
plans ; and the .mention , of Jjbtein.here .is ,Ya]na|;>le^ only 
from demonatratingp, that.thefm&d^en^ phreT?o1^gicaJ 
principle of Size heiog^catefer^ jp«fn2^ of 

power, instead of being,^ .iiew^.or, jfp. 4mfbiio4ed pro- 
position, .emiMuudng froi^.^Jbncy i^ ;iia »l$iithi^iastf is 
one of the old^ti best estaUiah^ ^.^H; luiiTersally 
received m jdie whol|e,.J»iigf3 of ;^qd<^ j^j^yo^oiggyKj^. of 
modern scien^.; vsfj^ yf^jc^i^^!^^ {Sfhe$^,an^ of 

the opponents ;icxf Vj^^t^iu^if^UfWi'^ ^'^^ 
lightened^ tfai^k proper. toh ^bgiatfj^ in- 

cumbent on them ^ ji4toce.4Qvi4ei!^<in,su|fiprt of an 
opinion, whi^eh in in divect. oppositifm tp.Jtba^ ^hidi ob* 
servatioiji han led mantlriud in all i^gcp tjo. adopt. The 
only question which remains fpr ;ii8 to answpiv is the 
very natural in^uiry^^how doea^^Di: £Ui4« in iu appli* 



tfhfS tti'MU'iuMiit tte^&lwtocies "wliich lunro liiuifiito iui* 
peded Ifce <mttgfr rf att Ml p r e d iBcei ^^ 
wi& tdiail now kMn^'tr'to ekplahi. 
* "W^i^ luKvi^ ahtREHtjr seen, diatdMi error of suppodng the 
extenttd senses liot to be faAnenced ly flie sise of thebr 
orpunrlias ttrisdfa^ not from anjr ikdt in tiie piindple Jt- 
sdtf^'lnft'eliiircly A'Otai orerTooldi^ tiie existinif tfisthi^- 
don tifynta, and froia coribmriBng fimetiotis in them- 
sdVes sManteaad independent, and, llierefore, not ne- 
eessarily proportioned to eadi-odier, or» in oilier words, 
frcnn the veeteris not hemg paribus. Now tJus is pre- 
cisely the rock on wUch die snooesnve attempts at dis- 
eovery of the cerebral fbnctions have also split, and by, 
at &^t aedidentaQy, avoiding which Dr Gall has been 
so pecoIiaHy snocessffaL ' The hnSai is not a single or- 
gan p erfe r min g in aK animals a singie ffanction ; it is an 
aggi'^ate of parts, Elce the compound nerves so often 
referred to, app r op riate d to different nses; and, conse- 
qnently, mdeim we Astegmsh these from eadi other, and 
apply iJfe principle of iSxe to eacdi separatdy, it will be 
ntteriy iniposiSUe' to di scover afty method, which will 
be srosceptibie of universal apfdicafSon. Thus, before 
we can expect to arrive at « true abd invariable result, 
by comparing^ Ae -abiMdnte siie of the "whole brain of one 
animal with its mbidute size in another, it will be neces* 
sary to show,-^^!^ That the brains of df ^mals are 
composed of analogous parts p eftomiing rimilar func- 
tions ; and, 2c%, That tliese partr invariably bear the 
same proportions to ^ch^ther^ or, inother words, 1st, 
Tliat all animals *ar^ end<f«red Willi fnrMsely die same 

c2 
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teolt^ cf bi^bati (it pnifen^, tttS of mmsg^M^; 
attd, ie^; TfM tMf iiS piMMis Hbttk inHie sttm teva* 
liable prcpoHiob to mA oAe^'WUGkirHie ttrite ai lo 
say that a tiger and a hanif lifttV ldiifc«dMqpttli&atf» tur 
to annoiaioe a p r opoiltton At iPariaiiee wiA aH flnffrmihd- 
ing natmv. 

Again, if erctt hi Aer-tamo tperiefe^ as in nano^ different 
paitt of the btnlik porftmk diirtf I Wif xttnctioiiSy i^id' ^diffsr 
in eyery indtvidoa^ in dMr ndaliTo jatbftnii&tm to each 
other, can it rewtaaUy be eipocted Attt abtointe sSvo^ in 
whatever pixfthmkj dd^Ay exitt> fthoiddfaidieste absolate 
intensity of intdkctf Thus it is not rare toineet wilii a 
brain which, from tlie greait sise «f die posterior lobes, or 
organs of fhe propensities, iAsrp8flse» in absolttt^ sice an- 
other brain, of whldh Hid chief devd o p M aent \k in thel an- 
terior lobes, or orgims of intdDect. ' Now^ 1^ nide of abso- 
lute Size, api^ed^here^to the m^gleot of the pslpiiMe^ dif- 
ference of parts, wonld rate the ^hfaeras the highest in 
point of intelligenee^ whetf experieitee woq|d ptore the re- 
verse to be tme'; snd the apj^umt^torepaiby might lead 
the experimeiKter to dbdbt tiur idfSfflihSity tf tlM^ prin- 
ciple of Size, wiiere'a Ihde mooni knowle^o irMld liaive 
shown the fedlt to lie <Mtlyintbettod)e^d^its^s|rpMeaition ; 
and it is here flntt PbrenMegy hut beead emineiiiijr^nc- 
cessful, from eomp ar lhg' i n te nsity of inMbidM ftnuUon 
with size <>/'tMcfiitiAierfo»9on, instead tf 
distinct and independent parti^ mS eitpecting a general 
and invariable teguii tb spring fromr every rtaUity in the 
proportions Of these parts. 

The same insupei^e objection lies against comparing 

the mass of bndn with the mast of nerves^ The former 

1 



i« ootteinogenbiMV) aip^tfi « wlMdh, itbmM no pyop<N^ 
ti<Mi t»-the «kE6 of tike n^ic^vs, becavie tho fti»eti<m8 of 
die iUiM m» (goKtA'difiyrtnl from tiiote of ibo ioittior. 
fa.cM^ipuil^ ^iiiBliHic^ tho Mi0rior or bitellectdil 
]pvtt-«f liie Mneita^ mm Is omndoraUor whU^ iik mi^ 
o«h<^) Wkooo iMbi ttf a wlic^ is piMi»|>ft brger, the po»- 
^'tfUmil fus^q^ QtgBM of Aa propMrilieiy }i tho moot 
iki^k^p^ tho -vam of nenrei boiiig nooriy oqtial in 
b^tV^^ 7<^ IAm twmatr ^iHth tho imaUor liain^ would 
voifoeilioBoMy ho^ tho more intelligt^; but the latter/ 
^Sr^tiio «difr himd^ mwUi excel in faftensity of passion 

CMn^lBR'S'&oiatai^O) and the othw methods already 
mestiofeiody. ^dl 4i| th^ ground from the same defect. 
ThoiaBterior fartof the hrain measured by the angle is 
not wmMf^ i^art is^th a singk Amotion, as is taken Ibi- 
granted^ and henoe, the proportions, of, its component; 
porta being iK^gloctod, error, maroidably arises in draw- 
ing general inferences, jnst as the E^dinbwgh Reviewer 
laik into^rror, bymistakii^ the oxtemal nose for the 
whole oigan of sm^l, and the external ear for the com- 
plete organ ij£ heading, and inferHng^^from the senses 
notdepe^di^jfop their acnteness on dM»,.siao of these 
parts aionoi that therefofe IgKae does not add in any de- 
gree to the intensity of their fimetions. . 

With these somro^ of error dearly in vi^w, and with 
the principle of Sise for onr guide, it may seem an 
easy matter to pfeooeed a step flur&er, and, like Dr 
Oall, at last to nnlbld ^ true nses of the brain* But 
{daiidy as these pipinciplet nmifi nfen to onr view the path 
of knowledge, it was not. by tracing them to their con- 
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8e%|iaoee0. that Or Oaia u^maily jottbiilik diaimrciry-r 
He never tbouglU; $it Hm^kymoro duo^.did^tliieM yho 
preGed^dJhim* It was the oisiid: ind rqiettled oWrra^ 
tion of the oonoomitaiieei of great ^leigy ja a parliaidi»r 
mental power, with great me of a jarticiilar aadindivi- 
daal part of^the^ braki,, t2iat first airesled hk attenticra, 
and fQioiUy dtreeted his notice tc^ the iiii%ii]p;y9;.wliQther 
these facts were connected in the rdaliim of cause laid e£- 
fecty and whether other mental pow^ianuglit notalso de>> 
pend for their energy on th^ siseof other individaal parts 
of die brain ; and it was not till years after he had satis^ 
fied himself by the most extensive and varied experience^ 
that the energy of several, at least, of the m^sttal quali- 
ties bore an uniform relation, caitHs pmribus, to the siae 
of particular parts of the brain, ^Bat the idea occurred, to 
Urn of tracing tiio relations ofjtliese parts to the general 
principles of physiological juid natural science.. This, 
tiien, while it proves, tiiat,.let Phrenology be what it 
may, still it is not the offsppring of theory, a£Pords also 
strong grounds of probability in favour of its truth, from 
the circumstance of allits doctrines, pidced ^ asit were 
|Mece-meal, being inipeHect harmony with the best esta- 
blished principles of science,, and, consequendy, offers a 
strong inducement „to ' every reasonable and inquiring 
mind, to enter upjsn its serious, and candid examination. 
Supposing;.th(gn, 'that. die new physiology of the brain 
shall ultimately ^rove to be true in allits.essential points, 
however much, it may require correction in some of its 
details, it « follows, that. die. encephalic mass consbts of 
numerous, parts, each executing an appropriate function, 
and that a Imowledge of these, and of die conditions ua* 



der wimsk Ifaey 6ptnile, wiBy if « v«r obtained, throw great 
light on dM history luid treatment ef intmnity, and of all 
the ethef diseiiea to whieh the norvous system is liable ; 
and tiuit every primttive mental power being manifested 
by^ aad subjected to Ae inflaence itf^ a distinct cerebral 
organ^ an acquaintance witilllie' morbid changes to which 
that oi^ganiaalaaD is liable, mast in reality constitute a 
kttowle^^e of what are erroneously termed Mental Dis- 
easefi. Such, aoeordingly, is the fundamental proposi- 
tion of the present publication. 
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CHAPHSR III. 

mental pebanobment is always sthptomai^ic of 

cebBbbal disease. 

MoLiERB, and many other yery witty men, have made 
diemselres merry ait the expense of the medieal profes- 
sion, and have most snoeessfully ridienled the uncertainty 
ei opiniim and inconsistency of doctrine for which me4i- 
cine has long been proverbial ; bnt, when their own lives 
have been in danger, most of these satirists have never- 
theless had recourse to professional assistance, mth an 
alacrity that testified to their serious belief, th$it the me- 
dical art has at least a partial foundation in the nature of 
things, and that its professors aro in p o ss es sion of an ex- 
tent of ascertained knowledge^ wU^h^ if weU applied, 
would give thdr patients a better chance for their lives, 
than they would have if l^ to diemselves. The c<mclu- 
sion to be deduced from this is worthy of attention ; for 
it leads to important praclacal results. It is, that the 
inconsistency complained of does not arise from the ab- 
sence of invariable and permanent principles, according 
to which the various functions of the human body are 
carried on with the same regularity and precision witJi 
which the phenomena embraced by other sciences occur, 
and according to which they ought to be treated when 
diseased, but springs entirely from our imperfect acquaint- 
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aoioewithfilietepriBeiplei^aiiid wiihtlieitiiiiieroiitmodifi* 
eatioiii whidh tiiey imdergti from the action of tiie many 
opposite infloenoet to wliich the body of man i% in the 
course of life, exposed; and Aat, conaequently) in pro* 
portion as ovr kao^iriedge shall become more extensive 
and aecnrate, horn tnore careAd obserrattony we may 
reasonably expeet to see^ tfie eontraffictions send ineon- 
mtenotos of opinion^ irUeh haTe hitherto thrown obloquy 
upon medicine as an enlarely conjeetvral art, gradually 

disappeairy and giro way to sounder and more useful 

- *- ' -^ 

' bi puii ifti g nedkid Inqnkies^ il k racomraging to 
lUMTi thttt tl» diftenlties 4iy wUdk wa are.sunroonded 
aire ilseribabte ahiefly ta Aiakittev oanse, and to teek as- 
iMi#ed> thatllMf ttentd ai^ bodily oonslitations of man 
Mi»^timki^ttmtB^'ib»}mB4iB^ike Ommor undtined «r 
iiftip^cfecr ; andtlMt aH tbeaaiaial fanctiMls arvveguhited 
by figlMaadMiffniinate hm^and ha^o teed and deter- 
mfaiaite^fdatiftts toetrery dasi^ «f extsmal dbjeota. Be- 
etamy if thirtiew W eottect, sndif <tho oansea ef disease, 
ondMlhe agentii eaq^yed^rliieir pseveBtion and remo- 
vtd, lmf4 thus deinile pt^peHiM^and aot'i^oB a sifstem 
mgtikKUA by deAriM^kwi^ thmi inediQalsiJence must ne^ 
CitoflttOy adtanee inc propioirtkm ^i» Ae piiigtesa made in 
the diseo¥ery aad<al|pp»eoliilMi'«tf ibeseyiaad'of their re- 
lations to each oilier, and ^ery>new eiror into which 
we may fall> instead of detmnii^ ua from pmrsinig our 
investigiitkilMi^ beotantos • neir:b^aee» to g«ide «s past 
some of thO' dangers to^iHdehw^sweiwfotaierlyeKposed. 
Whereas/ if medicine W^^ aaiiie'midiiniEiiig are fond 
of asserting^ an art trilliefnt^tfkic^les^ pennanent as Na- 
ture herself,' its adVaneeoMt wouU be as hopeless a 
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»B(A: kg enktvathm <Highttt6.be nhiadoned for crei^ likr 
the, djPMBift. of the akh^islSy luid -Aeir '^niurdiei afiwr 
the eliJEicefliifo aadtlie^philoflepliertft^kMie. . . 

A-eoaviction that lae^csneceeti u^poa ixed pruBei|ileB^ 
iduoh 4mly require to be aaoertaiiied and iq>p]ied te *ra»e 
it to its proper piftee aln^Mig the^ «eieiiee% » mmhmn 
mope TalnaUe thaaiM^^p^^iedto thefdbjeetof 4iie^dHK 
eased iaaiufefttatien» of Huiid,--*'ani^^iisatiM.towlachy 
sinoe the discovery of the tme phyfliolegy of . the braia 
by Dr Gall, we ure now fortunately competeot. /I^ ie^ 
£(ir iuslaiifle, aa established priiM^ple is patbcdoffy, liiait 
every derangement of fimetion is alwaySiacoenipaiiied by 
a disorder either in the stmcture^ or in die mode of ac«<. 
tion, of the oi^;an which perfomss i^ and widiout^the re* 
moval or cure ef whidi the funotioii.caiixiQt be resteisd 
to its healthy slate* Acting on the t^iA mi this law <^ 
the animal economyr we idniost >iiistinethi6ely>M being 
called to examine a patimt^^ hQgin iby. finding out what 
fonetionaare diiefly iditiated» And vtiuwagk duHh go baek. 
to tike organs which eiieettte :t}iiNii|T»andi'thieM»;iby localv 
aiMl other symptc«i% aedt the kind ofrdiaaasetwhiflh hasr 
caused the aberrati<m« of fimetioU'i and-lftA/fptealvaiaety/ 
of oase% by following this prooedHpniM wejsncbsad perfeqlH 
ly in determining the seat, nature^ and method of cure of 
the disease whieh we are catted upon, ta toittt; .? - 

But when we look to^die^notibent(«iid the modes of 
preoeedii^ which haiw lot^iprevailBd in r^^asd- to in^ 
sanity, and wUehare even yet too frequency met with^ 
we see a mdaaoholy revesse of >thepnln»* Vtom igno* 
ranee of, or want of eonfideMce m4he»fiiet, thirt the priu'* 
ciples of 'medicine are' inmmtable find permanent in their 
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thfrdif^JBted pfci«ii«w«> <rf ttftnlftl 4ef>iiywMHit as tlbip 

rial principle af jmad^ ^cnr «» a fitf^c«ter diq>eitMilioii of 
PB0r|denM), n^ich tkey eo«ld-«6t W «kpeeled eitiffir to 
latefstamd or lo Moiedy r and) aocordiik|^y^y niiik iiiki 
view 'oontitffed 'to kiflimic^ tikeir pnustioOy aM- sotts of 

tkB naaeiaUo ^atkMs, and t^ sliorl it^ of ^msy wM 
too.oA0[i'.4M>irr0ned into ponaaaint msMa^ or hopekii 
fateity. Wl^lOy liad Uie law already roferred to^M^f the 
cdMtant. eomieaioB : between the state ef die organ and 
the mode of its fonetioi^ been tenMaiiy fc»owi^ aadiAe 
univemlity of its af^licsatioii eenfidAd^vift,' II woiiM^al 
onee haxre*led the •medical' dbs^n"»>>' to iArMigBi»*Mt 
coaditieB^ctfdie. organ -whose funotioa* it'^is ^ ittradftAst 
the mtntaA £Mnltie% to locrfc: to it for the seat of tiie 
mdrfoid aeticn, «iid<tiienee to determitie its natvNi'and 
treatment <» fationaly experiiiil«Ma&, i»d>< "consistent 
greaods; . Ait phwnology hafving at lasf demenstnited 
that the brwn is tW^rgan in ^neation^ aiid that the true 
padielogy^vf inaamtyie'lNK he- seaght^in^^tN history ef 
the 'vaaoui. disoasco^to wbkh^ tlie cet^ral -iAnicttire -ia^ 
liable^ 'we. nay now hope £(m> ifche^ 4i^wd i^ a/bi^tiG^ 

Knowing nodungv anii^ in thfeworldr having not^mesaia 
of knowing aiiy (thiBgv> oi the natare 4€'m^bd, aa it- exisis 
independent of and iepanate ftsom th^^orgaiiiaattOD with 
which we observe it to be connected 4nrilig. lifi^ we dm 
only study the capnettiea = and mndea ff'aotiMy winch it 
esdubits tO'Win its eombmed eroompoted'^state ; and to 
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tffctmn]^ mxf dung beyoad tli» wo«idb« net only ttHlie- 
«teary, hmt utterly mcddts latMrar^ We «tiiiio4 velMA 
As prmotpfe of n^id to modify k« qoaJ^ieB or mlottkor 
of beMg. We eaa readi it only as aeting ti|PQ«gl| the 
■ledinm of and iateeneed byits alaterkd i]iatr«ij^t8» 
aad eondeqiiently all att^Biptstp ia^^ve ha powers, and 
to extend its liodtiy DMnt- be ooadnfited wltha oenKtant 
inSertmee to tibe orgamaoonditiawB oodeir wMcA it aetiiy 
oAerwiae thoy will, ta a oiBrtataty !foila| iiloeeai*^ Bn^ 
nag l]fe» indeed, die daeeet Mlation obtains -between tjb^ 
aMide ojf adkm «f tlia^mmae mental poirers aa^ dM 
aondldon of tk^ reepediv^ oigan% €»wf obaaga li^the 
state of tlie oite*being always aeoemfaiiied by a eeia!*^ 
iponding ehaii^ in die state of die odier. AH the 
tetddes of diought and of feelh^ are feeble attd ineffi* 
etest in inflBuicy, not firom any defeet ki die immateinal 
ptmcipla of mind, but simply firem dke imper^c^ 
devdoped oondition of tho oigaaiaaden which in this 
life is Beqaired for d^far adeqaata mSBiHratado^ Some 
animals see distinody inaniedieitely efteir birth, bnt heaj" 
▼ery imperfecdy; others hearv/h^ dO' not see; and 
others agaia are almost insensible alike -to sounds aad to 
vision* Every body knows die exfAasadon <^ these 
facts* In one aainaal, one digantof sens|i> is early de- 
veloped, and in another a different organ is first matured. 
And, in like maimev, in mAmej^ SMaa iateroal-^iildes, 
the organs c^ whiek are esdy developed^ p^eeede in 
matarity odiefs, dm oBgans Of which bt^ not fvJlj de- 
veloped till much later ia lift. la youdi, the observing 
powers prepcmderate ia energy aad :asdvity, and the 
ccwresponding. eerel^ oigaaa ]|^aavr>«visiUe predomi- 
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hmit tbttrntakf; tktis dmnoiiitrmdiqi: f««^my stB|^ thto 
h UgtoMle eoinitakiir bMWMir tli« lii9d«iif aoli^iiMaS evt^y 
ftKmlt^«iidtlMtooiidltioiiofllv0Wtifl^^ > 

'19 ^p^ Idok tm liM ntnd mm wloh^i'ipi rinB fliid it 
Ibi to if iiiy tto wawttie <gf pri|frti8hwn 6iMui«yii» 
ili&IMi|kniMnr ar« fMbkr «ni TMfflaiiiff In thelf tter- 
^Hm; 'dpAtk^ vMtMky miAwBtite ift^fMitM tigrovMi laid 
#liduriii|^ Ib smiMKid|. nd ^fsift difi<iiM''fai DMfjgy nd 

▼fVBtiHy IB OM ^ag<d^ m raMl Wl im[>lilM<II>U ' tO^ tM pVOfe 

g^uiMlifis tluoigos In the C9]g[aiidis8lioii •£ Iii0 onin froM 
tUtt of YCfiy ikiperfeot lUi ifl tuf i g iu ittftaey ta that of 
progressive matvriljrwiddeofty^ as loMKiIiig siiooessitdy- 
in yoHth^ m nrittdiMdy-M^ii^ old agei t- . 

Hie ^Brato'of fiirtlgpde liMH mdf Om MOMsity of sleep 
ibr reeraitiii|f the tfdad ae<i¥ell ^i^tiMilwdf | iImb lAaiq^ 
kt ddtddag 8Bd i» tinper-eMiffieAiby <iUr>e o ipored sOitw 
of repletieU And ef haMgct ^ llie effMts oli wiiie^ iqpiittD, 
flMlldooh(4( "^tilf^^tM^mi lki$ diMflili lotKl sJbeUtion «t 
otte time, tad MMMiAff^M&lMueitf^ Axroe «ad farepi- 
krity of aetien^Ml alMNlMV^ of Ao diffarettt psrmrs of the 
mnui, hi toumqfoumm of Wd% dbMM, or of sieoideBtB, 
shew ifieoMMAIf Ae neretxeeMing dipondeiiioe d mitid 
on brain in tUo Mii>iid.> ' 

Not oidy, hoW9»», do llM mexilil'poipMrs fbBotr the 
regriar and cditfpaiMvety dtfabte ^shttgeft thius broaght 
ahont in tiie oolidifiM of their fespeelhre isfgam^ but, as 
steady aU^Aled to, Itey ari ahMy aM6ted 1xl bA eqtiaBy 
tftident manner hy ef«ry ehange, hewtlr^filight, attfd of 
howerer short dt&Htiony to ^^ch ik^ oigaaiaation is 
sidbjee^ rith^a* from e)tten^ oi" ^VKmal^Mridsefti The 



U0i^lL.of.a hab/ppoB )(h6 skiB^^ the fidling W a sh^ifle ray 
«jr,lig^,iipoB, dieieye,. or of a aiagle atDMSj^terical pidas 
Qpoo . tbet.aai^. are » saffieteiit t#> oaasa. eon*e8pendBig 
clu^iigl9B,iiitIia slate of.lke. mind* Saddeua oonquressifni 
of the brain is well knowQ . to4^rm ik» pafctentrof! all 
meptal.ppwar; andrit.faas wen iM^peopd a^aisiand 
agifui^ that.whflieaa opetaiag exfetad m^comeqaeiioewf 
a,^:ae|kore.of tbfi dcolly by i«eMteg diio^iteaiaiwilib tiba 
Qggert coomoogaesa was dastr«ryed^ ta be latlaoredOn'Ae 
removal of the preisiuce ; and the lapetiNtiail oC the ex^ 
panment ivas al^odadwi^ preeiaely IbaaamerresiiLtau '> 
.A morbid state of ,aay part' may ha iAdocedeithep fay 
c^lises. acting diractly upon ita.ifinefiaB^: or by manses 
iauaediately aftctiii^ thasabstaamfaf whjbh:«he fiart ia 
eowppsad* Thua inflaaunatioii^of^tba'aya laa^W^x^ 
cit^. either hy stavmlalii^. ita Im^tiea tbyitaor mmii 
light; or by aand^ or lime, CTrOold aiir efmiagtiii^QBlaat 
lyith its sar&ce« The. bcain ofieca . noi^ a^UHsptian > ta tbia 
mlo; and il is. proper, |»|iotic^'!tb^#|o(biaa^jt ajqMia 
how d^raogemeat of ; the ]yienl;al<Juy0l^eji.4N«m^,)^ 
ooasidered apart fiiKiim^irfOa^cpp^^ €api€)«.,-fPi%e;|^r' 
son^ from a reve^cae of f(>r^e9.g]?^,a4i<^^^><^<^P^ 
pointed love, or iutc^sosiitiidyy be<K)masiivw%<p^>^^ 
into delirium, with all the 8y^iptoB^Q^aP[>a$9c^timt o^' 

the, biwn ; and aapthe^^; ]&oia: ^an^WF^tf fro^ <m«w^ .<fe 
5oWt or :fronv iph>WJaticWr; fi#P in;tafjtb^^swx^ ^Wa- 
ne &ni^^pi^^$a|»iarjp^kaii:e¥^^ ^ 
ftinctiwi indiiciiig..diwa^.(9f tM oi^gawii ,aa4, thailatj^r, is 
an ina^tancp of tbajwWf^.jJ'WflU^heijig <»nseqaaiit>apQn 
direct appUcatipn jpf an |9^i^a^i^^,t<^fthe part it- 
self: Apd the ,»rs»fr^i||a^^^ 



net tooner pereeived, t»dca«Be if %Ik3 nMkyk foi^tt^ 
thai thft ftmolMNiof die Vndti is to mBtAfest tl^ ftidind^ anU 
that^iMitso ftur as tbenmnif^tiitidiifl of ^e nt^tid poWtsn 
ara/e6ii€eniei9'the:6getiey of tke hnAn iS' as incKs^to- 
sd>le.aB if it^'were file ttinad itself.' 

^'Tbm^bmrmg tt ^ shove itets npott the subject tyfAe 
iraperfecl^ or diseased numiftslsido&s of the mittd will'lbe 
sMfficieiitly ^VrioHB. -Hitikt^to a singtihu^ and tmfbttu- 
aate disdnetiomy^ Ibr whioh tliere ii» no real gtd^d, hk^ 
been made fcymedidbl men,* as well a& by the vnlgiEtr, 
between t&e^m^bid detsngemetats ef the eixtefdad and 
those of tks^ iiMmai ^acidties of ^e mind. The organs 
ef external eense iamng been long known, etery ditf- 
tnrbance of their functions has be^ti justly ascribed to 
an affecti<m ci thdr material <Nrgans, and the efibrts of 
the physician have been directed to the discoTi&ry of tiie 
natibre of the '|>ttrti<lldar affection th^n existing; and by 
this the^ tretttttient has el wa^ 'been regtfiated. Biit 
if^en an internal fBMSiflty of feelirig w of thinMdg has 
be^n deranged; infiMkl of havkig fdr&owed the s^me ra- 
ti<mal course^' and aiseribed it» libeittttion tb an IdBteetibn 
of 'its cohdfaral «rgi^; we' h^y^ hitherio^ gfeitetdly con- 
tented omhEieivtMi wfth tiie ' shnpler btrt vsiigue affirmatilOn, 
that the ttiikid wds domnged, And have^ not cared tb in- 
quire what was the>Eurtictdar orgiGOic' eilc^^of the dis- 
turbance of fimelioft. And yet titet^ iireally no greater 
difference between the external add llie ibtektUd fkctd- 
ties, as they are called, than betweeit t>ne external seni^ 
and another. All are equally ^lOwers of the mffid; and 
differ only in having ^Hfferent fVihc^oiit^ iO't>erform, and 

in e^h bMng eonnected'iHiih'^jiti'i^lHiitttns^i^^ its 



9§^is^ fmuB^oii. The miiid.rQ%ai]!eB ml cq[^k) aenre with 
m eKt(anii4 eje (o enaUe it to «ee, bcAaoie lighi !»,«& 
QK(en|id i^mteooe :wi(k .¥4m«)i it JKiii9t W oooBa^ted; 
1^ it ;|re^pikes lui intanial wivebral argWito £mI liue 
sentiment of justice, because jostioe i* not ;aii esAenMl 
qpfii$jy biilt a mentpl <iy, jntenuil Mlati/Q]i».> TIiq JBind 
xfqiiure»«i^ e^^temol ofgim to enable it to^lic«u^ bewnwc 
tbe ;ntip»ti4ws of the m «re eidienMl ftiristwieen -with 
which it must bie eonaecfted ; and it xfifffiK^ only an 
internal iMrgim ^ feel the sentioMnt of ; j^ilf^ hecaaae 
f^%f jU not4i quality ef Bpiattw> hfA 9infiy»a«inentai| «la|e 
iH^rela^n* The pxgana of thefivesenaaaavethecefoKe 
merely parta added to.the other eeKebisal«a'ganf» in <M^ 
^r to eonneot the faeultiea of C<4oiik^ Femm-Tnnii^ l^ae, 
Nwiber> to. with the f^cteimal worlds and/ the^ppfft^airs 
ni Seeing, Hearing, Taatii^, Toa^^hing* and .Salting, 
fure nmther uK^re external to nor^kaa Intimafte parts ef 
tihe mind itself, than any othi^ power> whetbert of 
thov^ or of feding; and th^ ;iv^bQiii^,e| tb^,biq|iin 
is alike neeessary t« the ea^^se vof.iall« nit^ th^fith^ 
mi^citatbns of the mental £»(eii]tiesi iiii4(iBt<^<^hi9Altb> 
depend on the healthyi»€»dition iiiifliim^Qifi^m^^^ixX^wi^ 
and wtemal, and a cbai^.ln the .state ^f the^in^falr 
tends even the slightest faltesatiiHS 4n ^t of !^ bsain, 
it follows diat a nM^bpid^^i^aditigii (4 the ^»^gaa of mind 
must be attetided ;9rith mooUd iwanifestatiiin^, or, in other 
ii^prds, with .inental^d^*aiVi9a9i«aM!| nMthat, without the 
previous iNw»ei«d'ef. this organk^c^na^ the mental health 
ean ney^ be re<tastahliphed« , 

The time ha^^bon, mAr^w^^bmyimm»^j yet gene 
1^, n^^i^ aach %4iietvbia^ )s0iimfm^im^ i^sfii^tim^ed 
by observation, and enforced by experience, would have 
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hfim4immmM l>jr ^e wnthiiikiiig ef prejucBoed as d«i« 
l^nAMl^ireilgioB. It wiilild lunre Veem, and indeed stffl 
U $f$faleAy that Ho tvaoe the^dep^idmice ti'mmaitj npon 
•%oi^ eauMS is ti^ easfeuiid together mMI and nM- 
litti tiBd ^ teaoh tiiat' the biwiii is tJi0 n^ and thet^ 
hf^ iMrojA» sto'OtigM proof of the soul's ioimor- 
ttktttf» Bi^ haiqlUy for iminanityy tmtk aadieascm are 
wIffmpenitbBiie asiaiiad^ aad mowtiiat^ under iheir in- 
flii0O<^ pn^adiees avo ^tgivingiroy, it is mors imd 
am^ ^ddy aeknowiedged, that it is the old and false 
doctrine of the imnd being sobjeot to disease, which is 
jiatiy chakg^Ue with tiie aj^prehended danger; and 
tiMtt^ 4f Ihe inottottalily of the aoul can le pronred in any 
way Iqr reaaon fdoBO) it lA only en tiiegronnds Which we 
Sfo'ti^if ^v^^eat«ig» stnoeett them only esn a rational and 
stfetibteory df Aiental deraogmiient be^sneoesslWy esta- 
|»UAedk Tbe relalion whidi wo have diown to esdst 
l»tw«eii the stale '5f ^kt mind aM the condition of its 
i rti ft erial oi^gaas, -ea|>laiBS easily why, the immateriid 
IHfiM^^ rsaaiaining' essentially unchanged, the ndnd de- 
yelopa ita-^foweani aa ^ adyaaee £rom iafhney to, niM;a- 
rily, andtgabidecHnea from matttrity^to old age; why 
ft ftlb >isIH^ in th# night, or loses consciouswsss iW>m a 
hiow oif ^the^ead ; why ita iHa^iiBstatitos Bite distnrbod 
hy intoxieatton, or deranged fay cBseabe; why it is cha- 
racterised in one fay the weakness of idiocy, and in an- 
other h;f the straagtii df g^uns. And^ inthe £M)t, that 
the mind ner^ maaofests itself in this wcnM exo^ 
through the instmmeutality rf eoi^ponal organs; and 
that the condition of these organs inflnmees the qudity 
ef-the ^ttsiiifesf nthiis, we-ha^'toieasy espknation of 
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the origin of mental derangement, and of the possibility 
of its occurrence, without endangering the principle ci 
mind. The mind sees through the medium of the. eye, 
just as it tldnks or feds through the medium of the 
brain ; and as changes in the condition of the eye dete- 
riorate or destroy the power <^ vision without any affee* 
tion of the principle of mind, the obvious inference, fol- 
lows, that in like manner may changes in the condi- 
tion of the brain derange or destroy the poiver of feeh 
ing or of thinking, and yet the mind itself, or soul, re- 
main essentially the same. 

But if we refuse to admit the influence of the organ!-, 
xation, and ascribe the varying mental states to varia- 
tions in the immaterial principle, unconnected yniix pjiy 
corresponding bodily cause, then we must also hold that 
the defective mind of the idiot, from birth, has been 
purposely created thus mutilated and limited in power ; 
that.it is the mind itself, and not the body, whidi is dis- 
ordered by wine, set to sleep by opium, aii4 apparently 
annihiktted by a blow on the head ; that it is the. mind 
itself, and not its corporeal organ, which is weak in in- 
&ncy, strong and active in maturity, and again feeble 
and decrepit in old age ; that it is the min4 itself, and 
not its bodily instrument, which is subject to delirium in 
fever, and to the thousand other forms of disease which 
impfur, derange or suppress the mental faculties. And 
if we admit all this,, at what point are we to stop ? If 
the sotdy the immaterial principle, be thus subject to dis- 
ease and to apparent annihilation, and to changes which^ 
when once b^un, no one can tell where they are to 
stop, it becomes impossible for amoment longer to draw 
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ftny eridence of its immortality from reason alone, be^^ 
cause erery presmnption would then be against it. But| • 
on the other yiew, that it is the organ which snfiFers dis- 
ease and disturbs the mind, no difficulty wkitever pre* 
sents itself; and the doctrine remains open to every proof 
whieh am be urged in its fikvour* 

Mental derangement, then, properly speaking, is a 
disordered state of the Sanctions of the bnun, arising 
from some existing morbid action in that organ, which 
may or may not involve at the same time thie functions 
and organs of the external senses, but which frequently 
exists without any such complication, and which must be 
remedied before the alienation can be removed* Igno- 
rance of the physiology of the brain has alone prevented 
this great truth frt>m being generally perceived and act^ 
ed upon; but now at last, thanks to the genius, intre- 
pidity, and unwearied industry of Dr Gall, this obstacle 
has been almost surmounted, and a light thrown upon 
the subject by his discovery of Phrenology, which pro- 
mises to lead to the most beneficial results, and which 
has already divested the subject of madness of much of 
its obscurity, and, let us hope, of some of its terrors. 
Years must no doubt pass on before our knowledge of 
the functions of the brain will be complete, and before 
an adequate conception can be formed of the advantages 
which will ultimately accrue to medical and moral science 
from their discovery ; but the great principles are already 
firmly established, and already, by the simplicity of their 
application to the elucidation of the morbid states of the 
human mind, they give evidence of their foundation in 
truth,' and of their incalculable superiority to tibie mer« 

D 
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speculBtions and groimdlecHB die<Hie8 whidb hsve no longf 
usurped tlieir pktee. 

By constantly drswing sttenlicsi to dMeennexMMi mA-^ 
sistmg between the potrer of jn&iiifiMtaig el^iy^ieBtd 
£ftcnlty, aad the ecm^lien of its partkidar ecrctxfil organ. 
Phrenology plaees derangenents of Ae ii^enlial£MabafS 
in <he same relatinn to ihe nA^aoicf aibflio a fmimbg 
iJiem in whidi Physiology {daees ike deraqgMB«its<of tlbe 
five external sfenses. Sight is new vaqiidiedy «or hear* 
ing destreyed, ualeai the of^gasts whidi exeenfee these' 
functions are ^yseased ; and, In like ]aaniier,<thought and 
feeHttg nee never derailged^ laiess &e eevehiml oi^gaas 
by which they ase »ani£ested hsMB n adtn yoae ssane 
morbid change. And as si^t is iAJuBM^by asgveat ira- 
riety of Aiorbid alterati^ in Ae e^e •or its ttenFas, Ko 
are the iBteroa) facni^icM cf the mind deittnged by a 
great variety tf diseases affecttfl^ lite hssan. Even if 
we had not dirM; proof of Ae ^epeBdenae of mental de- 
rangemeirt on Marions eardital affcMmsH^ia different 
nature, tibe foree of analogy iastiU so strong ^sof itself 
to estaUiA the &ct, said to salis%lbs aaoat soeptkal in^ 
q^uirer that insanity is not a singlie and >nnvnrying dis- 
ease. Every affection to whieh an «rgan is liable n^y 
derange its function, s£nd diesefoe disrtnrbance of the 
functions of the brain may attend 4 variety of different 
cerebral states, each characterised by its own symptoms, 
and requiring its own mode of treatment. The eye, for 
example, is the organ of vision, and uny affection of the 
eye, whatever its nature, may derange its function, and 
impair sight. The eye may be inflamed, or it may be 
distended with water, . oir llpaoi^ may cover its convex 
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luarfBce, or the opUe nexr0 may be paralytic ; a&d, a« a 
Gonseqaence of all these states, impaired virnxm or blind* 
B€ffl0 follow. In^aired or deitroyed rision ii dierefore 
not a fi^peeific disease, bat merdy a proof 4>r symptom of 
tihe extstenoe of soma aaflfaedoii, hariiig its seat in the or^ 
gan^f jjgiit, th« iwal naftase of which mnst be deter- 
mined by oApr means, llie ear is the o/rgaai of hear- 
ing, and aD affBe(ieiiS| xi whatever natnre, yfhkk hare it 
JTor their aeat, may injme its iamation. The ear may be 
inilamed, or the tympanom mi^ be mptored, or the 
aooaatic nenre SMiy he parslytae, and, as a eonsequ^ice, 
hearing be destroyed ; also showing Ihat impaired hearv 
mg and deafiawp aM not dieaases, hot menely jsymptoms 
pending maladies liHbiA 1m¥b their asat in the ear. The 
iongs ape th^ 'Oigans jof resj^iiation, and all canses, of 
WhaUvi^r natens> affeolinglliem,aMydei«nge their func- 
tion, and impede hzttatibing. llielnaigsipayheinflinied, 
<^ may be die neat of an eirtravasaliim of bloody mr they 
may be i^elapresatd by wat«r or airinite Aest; and, as 
a^'Oaaaa^ nenee, in ail these oases, vesj^xpHdon may be im- 
peded ; so ikmk 4fKpwamf or ^laffieolt breathings is not a 
disease by iliseify but mef^lya iqm^tom attaiding dis- 
eases i^^^bh hare their seat ki the longa. And, in like 
tnanner, the brain istiie MnganoftheineiM &cnlties ; and 
any fdCeotion, of triuiteyar natnrQ, having itior its seat, 
nsay distnxb^ its fimcjdon^ or the mental manifestations. 
The bnun may be inflamed, or it may be excited by 
wine, oT'COHfH'essed by water, or by a fraetiire$ and, as 
a consequence m all, the mind be disturbedh Berange- 
ment of the mind, therefore, is not a specific disease, but 
is a symptom attending wud^ itaBMrekit affostims, which 
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may agree only in the single point of Uiaying the bmiii 
for their seat. 

Many of my readers may think that I am taking a 
great deal of trouble to prove what is eit^r self^yident) 
or of very little value even when proved. Bui. it is n^t 
so ; for many physicians have regarded madness as al- 
ways the same disease, and either as altogether wi£on- 
nected with corporeal illness, or as depending oa abdo- 
minal derangement ; and yet, were any {^ysiciaa to pro- 
pose to treat disordered action of any other funetions 
without regard to the state of the orgurur which executed 
them, his proposal would excite astonidbment. . Were 
any one, for example, to prescribe iovd^ffSetaU krtatbinffy 
without an attempt to discover tiie orgamc or polmoiiary 
afPectiott whence it originated; (Mr A>r Hnpaked visicMi, 
without examining what was the particular disease of 
ilie ^ye that gave rise to it, he would "be regarded as dis- 
graceftilly ignorant of the first prindpfesr^of hisiprofes- 
isioh ; and yet iMs is precisely what has been done and 
reconmiended by those whcr hare "stadted the pathology 
of the mental funetaons apart from that of their material 
organs, and have regarded insamty as always the same 
disease, requiring the same medical treatinent,-^and 
who, when experience has presented it to tiieir notice 
under widely different aspects, aiising from obviously 
different causes, and demonding'opposite modest of treat- 
ment, having no dew to 'lead them back to the real dif- 
ference of disease or of orgaaicafiection^ bsve contented 
themselves with expresaing wonder 'and sorprise at its 
Proteiform character, and at the mystery in whidi the 
operations ol mind are etivrioped^ 
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But had the fondamental principle, that the brain is 
the organ of mind^ and consequently the fact that insa^ 
nity always depends on a corporeal and cerebral cause, 
been reeogniaed and kept in yiew, it wovld have been 
M once pMceeived, that, as every departure from health 
in an o^^n must necessarily disturb its function in .a 
greater <Mr leas degree, and as the function of the brain 
is to manifest the raind, mental derangement could not 
be a spedfic disease, but must be one of the effects of 
whatever morbid causes disturb the action of that or- 
gan, and could therefore no more be considered as an in- 
dividual disease than impeded respiration, impaired vi- 
sion, or vitiated se<«etion of bile. And had the atten- 
tion of Ae i»bserver been dosely directed to the study 
of the relations subsisting between the mental faculties 
and their eerebml orgaasy so nuuny centuries could not 
hove elapsed^ and so little been added to our knowledge 
of & subjiect in which mankind at large is so nearly con- 
eemed. Had msanity been recognised to be a symptom 
c^ cerebral disease, the insane would never have been 
rejected and excluded from our sympathies as the de- 
tested of Heaveui nor would they ever have been tor- 
tured by the lash or the chain, or exposed to public de- 
rision. Had a glimmering of its true nature reached the 
public mind, we would as soon have diought of loading 
the gouty or Ihe paralytic with rejMroaehes end obloquy, 
and of curing them by the application of the bastinado, 
as of treating the maniac with the neglect and often po- 
sitive cruelty which he once met witL The moment we 
know that madness is an effect of disease in the material 
organs with which the Creator has connected the prin- 
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eiple of mind, and that; to this iiiflietioB alone are to be 
ascribed the waywardness, yiole^ce, and impetuosity, 
which often characterize tliat state, onr feeUngs towards 
theimhappy patient, and onr attempts at core, wiE be yery 
different indeed from what they wontd be^ were we stiU 
ignorant of its true natore* 

The affections of the brain which disturb the manifes- 
tations of the mind may be divided into two great classes; 
the^rjf comprising those which are acute in .their dia- 
racter, rapid in progress, and dangerous to life ; and the 
wuxmd those which are ^onio in their nature, dow in 
progress, and compatible with a prolonged existence. Of 
the first kind, fevers, ^irenitis, hydrocephalus acutus, 
and apoplexy ; and of the second, the various affections 
which give rise to insanity, are &miliar examples. In 
the former, which are^ attended by local symptoms of too 
great intensity to leave their senA finr a moment in dqubt, 
the derangement of the feelings and intellectual powers 
is universally aiid at once ascribed to morUd changes 
going on in the brain or organ of mind. But in the lat- 
ter, where the local symptoms are not so severe, and 
where the disturbance of the mental operations b equal- 
ly manifest, though sometimes differing in character, the 
same connexion of the phenomena witli thdir cause in 
the brain is frequentiy not only ^nperpeived, but reso- 
lutely denied. As, however, it is of the utmost import- 
ance in practice to be aware of the relation subsisting 
between the two classes of cerebral affections, tiuit the 
obscurities of tiie one may be reUeted by tiie lights af- 
forded by the other, and that our attention may be di- 
rected in both to tiie loeal «amip pf die disturbance of 
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fwictioii, we shall keep the ceBnenon in view throogh- 
out, and l^iu seek to adiranoe the paUiology of insanity 
in the same way as th^ of other diseases^ particularly as^ 
in chroBie affeetimis of most other organs, we have great- 
ly improred, if nc^ altogether derired^ onr principles of 
tireatment from observing the progress and menDS of cure 
of their aeate diseases. 

tbmog tfans seen that fls^e distariMmee of fonctiom 
is not a specific dwease, but aa effect of varions and 
often oppoMte affections of the organ which performs it, 
and that mental derangement is not a spe^c disease, 
but a symptom of an existing oerebral affefition, it fol- 
lows, duit akhongfa the t^ms mania, melancholia, insa- 
nity^ idiocy, Scc^ may be wed to designate Ae particular 
mental forms assmned by the symptoms, thcnr onght to 
be entirely discarded as names ofdismset^ since their use 
serves to perpetuate the error, iriiich has long been the 
bane of medidoie, of supposing diem really to belong to 
and to designate q>ecifie sts^s, requiring in all cases a 
specific ti-eatment. And, in their place, we ought to 
speak of the various diseases of the brain which disorder 
the mental ftmctions or faculties ; just as in the case of 
the lungs, instead of iqpeakiug of dyspmea as a specific 
disease^ we ccmstantly go bai^ to die local or organic af- 
fection, and speak of pneumonia, of pleuritis, of phthius, 
or at we iq»eak -of opbthahnia, cataract, &c^ and not of 
simple blindness or obsimrity of viaicm, which, as a dis- 
tnrNuice of fbnction, must necessarily be common in a 
gre$|^ or less degree te all diseasea affecting the eye, 
whatever tbeir nature and whatever their causes. 

It is q^te true, that, in attempting to apply this prin- 
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ciple to those ailfecli(»is of the bndn which give rise to 
mental derangement^ we dball nt first, &om the excess 
of our ignorance, make a yery poor appeanmoei but, 
«ven in the attempt, there will be the supetiatiye advan- 
tages of Joeeping the rery limited extent of our know- 
ledge constantly bcfiHre oar eyes, and of stimulating ns 
to' unremitting exertion in the <mly palli calculated to 
improve dor inerease it ; whereas it is not less true than 
^dancholy, that tho only ine of our present nomencla- 
ture is to make us deceiire oursdres, and rest satisfied 
with a word in the absonee of an idea ; for^ as already 
hinted, the method generally pursued, of naming the dis- 
ease after the prominent symptom, ^thont regard to 
the nature of the organic cause, lies at the root of all 
the confusion and <iontradiction that hare incumber^ 
the investigation of the cerebral affections productive^f 
insanity ; and we have^ unhappily, only to look at the 
last systematic work published in this country to fipd 
the most ample proof of our position* I allude to Dr 
Mason Good's <^ Study of Medicine,*' — a book which, 
with all its imperfections, has met with the most favour- 
able reception from the profession and the public, and 
the authority of which it becomes -on that account the 
more necessary to dispute where its doctrines are, as in 
this case, assuredly unsound* 

Phrenology has proved, and indeed it is scarcely dis- 
puted, that the brain is an aggregate of many dis- 
tinct organs, each manifesting a distinct mental power. 
It proves that one or more of these organs may be 
injured or diseased, and their functions impeded or al- 
tered, without necessarily affecting the remainder; and 
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thus explaiiis how a joaa may be insane on one feeling 
or &cnkyv ^vad sound on all the rest; and, conse-r 
qnently^ how^ when a different organ is diseased, the 
&Bolt]fv or fading that is deranged may be diffeitot, and 
the .pnmunem symptenu be different^ and yet ih& disease 
itsd£ remain exaedy of the same nature* inflammation 
affectinig .the ej^ disturbs vimity and, affecting the ear, 
distarbs ^Asartfi^ becanae. virion is ikud Jundian of the 
one^ and Jieariag is ibBfiuutkm <rf the other ; but stiU it 
is aM/fannaoliofi. in both, and requires in both t^e same 
kind of treatment. Phrenology shows that, in like man- 
ner* morbid .excitement of the.oerebral <Mtgans of Com- 
bativeness and Destmcttyeness may produce raving, vio- 
lence, and fury ; and morbid excitement of the organ of 
CSautiousness produces fearv apprehension, despondency, 
and melancholy ;• not irom any difference in the kind of 
excitement, but maply from the function of the one being 
to manifest the propensities ^rst named, and from the 
fimction of the other being to manifest feeling of caution ; 
and that hence botii caeeiE^may require the same medi- 
cal treatment jfer tii«r removal, modified only by the 
difference #f ihnolion ; andy in so hLr, it affords a simple 
and coosistmt etplanation of all the various forms which 
insanity assumesy and leaves us free to observe with care 
the nature of the organic derangement on ^liiich each 
d^endik - - : . ' 

Widely f different from thia is the mode of proceeding 
of those who ridranlo' the .plurality of eerebrai organs, 
and maintain the hmiii to.be an unit, tnrery part serving 
equally to manifest aU the ftcidties* On tins principle 
it is impossiUe to explain hew it happens that, in a ma- 
jority of instances, a few only of the mental powers are 

d2 
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deranged, wUle the oAera nmakt sound and ivioiieked. 
For if tke whole hrai* ware the amgla organ of mind^ 
eiwery part of it oagkt to aonaw in every mental openh^ 
ttoB, and an the fiKBnhiia of nund, ai whakk it is said 
to 1m the instrunenty enght m awy aoss to ho eqatJkj 
deranged, and the patient ooght to peas m ono moment 
£rom an abyso of deqpondenejr to tiio dbodta of Uiss» «r 
from a state ofUsdesa apathy to thi^ of demoniacal fopor* 
Wo may he toU that thi» ia sometuneafbvnd aetaally ta 
he the ease, and no donht it ia so ; hat it is fnr mora rare 
i^ian that in which the mental affeotion is partial^ aiid re« 
tarns its diar»ctMri<tiofeatnroannc^hangod. Theidiot^who 
to-day manifests the fiieatty of Tone, the feeling of Bo- 
noYolence, of Veneraliony 09 of Self-Ssteemt wiU not to- 
morrow, nor in a year, dbaog^ the natero erf his predo- 
minant manifestaliems. In liko manner, the momnna^ 
mac, the feature of whose insanity iii to fimiey himadf a 
king, or possessed of honndless power and wealth, will 
not to-morrow helievo himself a slaTO, or in wretched 
ness and want. Nor wiH the rich lonatic^ whose fear ia 
of dying horn starratiQn, manifest die gaiety and light- 
ness of one who fancaos himself the &yourite of some so^ 
pomatural power, as might havo bemi expected had the 
brun been as an unit the Mgaa of aU Ae fii^iAkies. 
Sometimes, indeed, heterogsneooamani^MBtatioBa and ra- 
pid changes from one class of ideas to another, take place ; 
Ixit then, the whole brain, inchidiog, of oonrse, M the 
organs, is diseased. This states therefore, affords a true 
pietuie of the natnre of insanity,. mA aa it would n^ces^ 
stxnUy he in every instance, if the organ of mind were 
single. 
To aoeoint for the rariety of fotmaindttdi derangement 
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of SO many laenUil ftmiltiot mai ofgim may aatunie, the 
adwocatet %( the ndty of tho* orgaa of anid are con- 
ttramed to ereirto s new^maMy fnr erery aiun^ in the 
appearaace of th# ■iwtJ ayfnftmttg> bmA^ Adkming the 
wide Tariety thnr prawnlodyr tiMy amgmm ^p a M^ of 
mental cSieaaet nnmoitiiifl wni 'mjmfXuULtei enoogfa to 
dBBK^AiB aidaiu' of iks HMft HSgeBlU'WBA determined 
ntndent^ and at the same time nmning so^mioii intoc^ach 
other SB to- defy ifi stitenpta at diaeraBinaiRig or de- 
aerilmig'lhera* Dr CkKm'a daasiftcatioa* vf an example 
of ^tte utler inahility of trievt and indoatry to avoid fall- 
ing into Gonfbsioii and aihsnrdity when not guided by 
ioand prinoipley iirhfeh hi tiaa< ina|teeo eo«dd only l^tve 
booB ti^i^ect to hkn by thai docftrino of the eerebral 
fanetioiMi for wlnehy im Ma ignoiBneo of itr nature, he 
has expressed so modi eontempt The taMe, long as it 
is, i» too iBstriMlhra not to be givoR entire. 

Dr Good fcst establishes the order Phrenica, dis- 
eases a£Fecting the intellect, and this I^ divides into six 
gmera 



The Jirsi Geniia is Bcprromia, or insanity, inolnding two 

species. Melancholia and Mania. 
2d QeKOBy Empathema, indndes three i^>ecies :-^L En- 
tonicnm^ or xi^aesioiied ^ceitement ; 2. Atonicum, 
impassioned depression ; 3. Inane, harebnuned pas- 
noQ, 

The^r«^ spedes (Entonioum) is sobdirided into six 
▼arietiea &^--L LsstMss^ migowrBaUo joy; SU Phi- 
lantisB, s^-love, self-coneeit ; S. Snperbiar, pride ; 
4. Gloriffi iamlsy ambition ; 5. Iracondiee, anger ; 
6, Zelotypiffi, jealousy. 
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The second species, Atonieam, inehides five varieties : 

1. Dettderiiy ungovernable love; 2. Auri famis, 

avarice; 3* Anxieiitdiiiis^ jmxiety; 4« Mceroris, 

heartach; 5. Desperationis, despondency. 

The third species. Inane, lias only one variety. 
Zd Geniis^ Alusia, is divided into— L Elatio, sentimen* 

talism, mental extravagance; d« Hypochondriasis^ 

low spirits. 

They^r^ species, Elatio, is divided into four v^u-ie- 

ties : — 1. Jleroica, chivalry, romantic gaUantry,; 

2. Facetosa, crack-hndned wit; d. Ecstatica, 
fedse inspiration ; 4. Fanatica^ fanaticism. 

The second speciesi Hypochondriasis, into, three va« 

rieties ; -^ 1. Antalgica, vapours ; 2» Pertsesa, 

weariness of life ; 3. -Misanthropia, misanthropy, 

spleen. 

4A Genus, Aphelxia, is divided into three species : — 

1. Socors, absence of mind; 2. Intenta, abstraction; 

3. Otiosa, brown study. 

The second species, or Aphelxia Intenta, is .subdivid- 
ed into two varieties : 1. A pathemate, from some 
ungovernable passion ; S. A studio^ £rom intense 
study. 
^ Genus, Paroniria, is divided into— 1. Ambulans, 
sleep-walking; 2. Loqueus, sleep-talking ; 3. Salax, 
night-pollution. 
6th Grenus, Moira, into — 1. Imbecillis, imbecility; 2. De- 
mens, irrationality* 
The^r^ species, Imbecillis, is divided into four varie- 
ties : — 1« Stupiditas i 2. Amentia, forgetfulness ; 

3. Credulitas ; 4. Inconstantia* 
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The second is dirided into three yarieties.: — 1. J3tul« 
titia, foUy, silliness ; 2^ Larema> dotage, snperaa- 
nnation ; 8* Anoea, idiotism. _^ 

Here, then, we have the very formidaUe Jiumber of 
ux genera, fifteen species, and twenty-seven rarieties of 
mental diseases, eadi of course held to be different from 
the other, and to require some difference of treatment ; 
and yet when, with the aid of Phrenology, we examine 
them a little more closely, 'we perceive that most of 
them are symptoms not peculiar to one form of disease, 
but common to many, and depending, not on different 
kinds of affections, but chiefly on the particular part of 
the brain which is in fault; and that, in short, they are 
symptoms which may change into others, or even dis- 
appear entirely, and yet the disease remain active and 
unchanged. On the phrenological doctrine of the plu- 
rality of cerebral organs and mental faculties, however, 
the explanation of this is self-evident* Inflammatory 
excitement of the organ of Self-esteem, for instance, by 
exalting its naturpft function, will produce, according to 
its degree, Dr Good's two diseases, called << Self-love'* 
and ^< Pride.'* The same inflammatory excitement, af- 
fecting and exalting the function of the organ of Xove 
of Approbation, will give rise, according to its degree, 
to the two kinds called ^^ GloruB famisy* or << Ambition,*' 
and the ^^Heroka ElaOo,** or « Chivalry^ That of the 
organ of Acquisitiveness will give the ^^ Auri fqams ;* 
^t of the organ of Cautiousness, the ^^Anxietudoy moeror 
(hearixicK)y despondency^ vapowrsy toeariness of life, and 
low spirits^** and so on : in all of these the character of 

4 
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tli0 disease would be die raaWy to. iliat of inflammaitory 
exdlement; and is all, conseqneslly^ however difPerent 
in appearance, would the same general treatoiait be re- 
quiredy modified only to suit the diversity of function in 
each pazticalar casew But then a similar exidtetion 
oi fanetion from orep^ctxrity ef Ae organ may arise 
from states whidi are not inflammatory, and wkick ee»- 
•eqoendy wouid reqoire treatmeak of & different and 
alien of an opfaskc kind; and, theseftre, i^ asBr Crooii 
has done, we ereet eodi swh ease into a distinct disease, 
and treat it aecordingly, we shaU kievkaUy ran into 
wild and inextncaUneonfbsion^ from whidi nodu^g bat a 
traekttowiedg«ef theoeiehnlftnietwsseaiever sav^na^ 
The natural method,, thwa, to ajvoidftilm^ into errer^ ia 
te investa ga t e Ae dvenio afcc ti eiia oi Ae brain in dm 
same way aswvstiMtylhtfmerenqnttandaente*. View- 
ing the ddirjnm er nsenlai ^tarangiment attending the 
latter in the light of a syn^iioni, and a most inip<nisat 
one in its indications, we make nse of it and aU other 
means to detect the notew of ih» ocgania afieetton, and 
dy tkig kui are gmded in tiie afpliqatJen of oar remedies. 
Let ns follow the same oonrse widt the mmital ab^rra* 
tion, which forms so striking a leatmre of the efarooie 
affsedon, and nltimately ear snoeess w31 cenvinee na that 
we have at last entered np<m the rig^t road to improve- 
ment. Instead, therefor^ of erecting every fcann of in- 
sanity into a distinct disease^ I dmH esaoniBe the causes, 
symptoms, and mode of actkm of the remedies gen«»lly 
employed in ika cure of nmnlaii atfeetiens^ and sae who* 
thw they throw any light i^n their antare^ I shall 
with ^e Catfses. 
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FMnMSMOMo cAiJsm or MsanAh wstusmEMxttT. 



Thebk mr« werf f&w jf^nmm m wkom all pwfei of the 
body are equally prep orti e ieed ^ and ift wliem all tlie 
functions go on with that eo my t at e haraamy ef ifitArm 
fbroe and aetivily -wbUk eowtitaloe. beaklb Iik almogt 
evtwf one some evgana mm either m eaeaaa oc in daA- 
oeiicy, attended widi wm widiie pmjbtniiMHifia ef aeaie 
fiiBctioiia over etbersi and giring^ rke in the former ease 
to a sosceptiliility ef eavsitaMnt, and in the latter to a. 
eonneqponding deyrenosi x>f vital po^ver, which plaeea 
^kn&m alwaet <m the brink of disease. The natural tmtt- 
seqnenee of this state of tke conetilntion is, that the 
same extenial osases do mo^ alwaya prodnee the saaM 
diseases, but, acting Meat powerfoUy on those ei^^ais 
which are the fiorthest rsinored^ ^ther m strength or 
in weakness^ from the standasd. ef haallby prepoetiony 
indoee diseases, differing^ in Aeir seait and in their na- 
tnre aeeording te die situatioA and eonditien oi the dis- 
proportkmed Ofgann; and ift in for tUa leaaos that we 
find the sane physical caose^ expesnxe to oeld and. wet, 
for example, grre rise in one pecMin tm pnewaonia, in 
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another to consumption, in a third to diarrhoea, and in 
a fourth to ague or to croup. In investigating the 
causes of diseases, therefore, it is as necessary always 
to keep in view the peculiar qualities of the constitution 
to which the cause is applied, as the nature and mode of 
action of the cause itself. 

When any organ, from predominance or weakness, or 
some peculiarity of structure, is constitutionally prone 
to disease, it is, in medical lang^nage, correctly ^lougK 
said to be predisposed; and the qualities which consti- 
tute the predisposition are called the predisposifi^ causeSf, 
in opposition to the others, which are named the exciting 
or occasional causes* The predisposing caus^ therefore, 
first demand our attention. 

An examination of the predisposing causes of any dis- 
ease is necessary to enable us to understand its origin, 
nature, and treatment, including in the latter the means 
of its prevention. When accurately kiiown, they gene- 
rally indicate the seat of the malady, as must at once be 
obvious on recollecting that a predisposition is a /oca/ 
condition or weakness of the part in which tine morbid 
action is afterwards excited by the external or occasional 
cause; and imless the predisposing causes be found out^ 
and removed, or modified, we can neither .hope rto pre- 
vent the accidental accession of the disease, nor expect 
to bring about a permanent cure. 

That predisposition, consisting in the existence of 
some peculiarity, either natural or acquired, in the con- 
stitution of the brain, rendering it unusually susceptible 
of morbid action, is very influential in the production of 
mental derangement, is generally admitted, and is appa- 
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jrent from erery circumstance ushering in and attending 
its occurrence. We are told by EsQumoL^ for example, 
that he is now '^ more convinced than ever that the ex- 
citing causes, whether moral or physical, never act sud* 
xlenly, except where a strong predisposition exists*;" 
and that, on account of the liability to disordered cere- 
bral action, engendered by preceding attacks, there are 
many '< lunatics who can be cured only to a certain point. 
These individuals retain so lively a susceptibility, that the 
slightest causes provoke a relapse, and then their health 
can be preserved only by remaining in an asylum, where 
no f/umd shockyfio anxiety, and no event can occur to throw 
them into their former state :*' (Lib. cit.) And for the 
same reason, a very slight cause will suffice to produce 
derangement in a person whose brain has, from previqiif 
disease, accidental injuries, or strong ea^iA. continued ex- 
citement of mind, either in passion or in study, become 
unnaturally irritable, and prone to irregular action. 

Jn one sense the distinction between predisposing and 
exciting causes is not strictly philosophical ; because most 
of the former, if sufficiently continued and intense, will 
givo rise to the disease without the concurrence of the 
latter; and the latter, on the other hand, if not very vio* 
lent, will produce only that inferior degree of distur- 
bance which itself constitutes a predisposition. Practi- 
cally, however, it is useful ; because, in general, either 
class, taken singly, fails to produce the effect, the dis- 
ease being in almost every instance the result of an 
accidental cause, co-operating with an existing predispo^ 

* Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicalea, article FuUe, p. 195^ 
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Rtten. But, for all i»eliil purposes, it is fortomstely m- 
inqMHTtMit to yrfdch diyision any partioulap caiMe may he 
roferred, provided its mode of i^ratioii be properiy u^ 
derstood* 

AU eanses of disease may be eoiisidered as infioifs* 
ments of one or otker ef tke laws or oooditioas of besltk; 
and hence, in inyestigating the mcnrbid hntory <tf the 
brainy and of eyery organ, it beeomes essenliat to ascer- 
tain what these conditions are ; or, in oAer werds> to 
hnew the laws by which the healthy exerose of its'fime- 
tioiis it rqpilated* Tor if any oi these be dqMurted 
frin, dtdiar OB die ride of deficioicy <Mr excess, tkfr hsnltk 
ef the pttt most suffer in proportion; and, accoMo^ly, 
we find, in the case of the biain, that ahnost all the 
caauBS of its diseases derire their pow^ from, the re- 
lation in which they standi to its healthy action* It 
wmdd ther^re be a decided improrement is the 
practical valne <^ oor physiologieal wocka were this 
pnncipie more attended to ift the ^iporition of ftmc- 
tions ; fbr> were tho chief ciceaastaaeeiiiiitieh infis^iioe 
Ab doe performance of each to be specafically stated, 
it wotdd not oidy insBve thdr nu»e: caiwfUl observance 
during health, but would lead to. their aeioro effici^it 
adi^iation to the rensoyal of iS^mm* But tha present 
net being s pby^iok^kyl wotl^ I camMt enter upon this 
sslject here, in A» wny its inqH^rtance deaerv^ and 
must content mysetf witik making a few explanatory re- 
raaiics, when treating ef Afr slase of causes to whidi each 

eosditien is rdiated 

^ The ^rst condition required for the healthy action of 

the brain is, I need hsrAy say, 9l mmtd crigmM constUu-- 
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Han. In Ihui respeci the brtfiit k like eyery •tker part o£ 
the hedf. If il pddMsti firotn biHti a fireedom horn all 
hdrcditsry tmn^ and tmrferfkclmms aad krm acqnbad 
no imiiAial foseeptiUliiy horn injiidieioiui trealmeMl; ki 
iaAnrf, Uw91 widutand a great d«al in after lifc befits 
iH healtk wtt give way. B«l ii& «« tbe oAer haiid^ it 
eidier inheril^ deAcifOMieB, of emAj oiinaanageBteat liave 
stAgeqiDeRftly entaSed vpon; it an tataaoil p r oa ene m to 
morUd action^ it will gire* way noder ^cwttstaaeea 
wkteb weald etkerwiie Utave^ been perfectly inaocaeiia ; 
amdy aceor^inglyy in eenfonnity witk tke pbymlegiod 
▼iew given Aorm, H may be tndy taM» that the neit 
powerftil of aH the oamoe wbieh pm Ua p ma t» eei«bfal 
diiease aiM( Mental def ai^ e me at> are the tranmisskni of 
a Aei'etfiiAtryrieiidency firen pasenia te dlildren^ pffodwsini^ 
in the latter an nmiml faeeeptiUfity of the aBtoMt na- 

r 

ladtee under wincli liie parentafaavelabewed; aadtlie 
existenee of gprent isritabi^ ef the nervone syeten, aa 
a permam^t forilty aeqniyed kt emiyli^ dtker horn 
sHsaiaaagenfient er ^nm ikm accadewtal oecinpenee ef 
othcsr diitaies'a'iikhleaTebditnd liMm tnttaaal enaee^ 
tiMityofesiefttidiBqMeaMtti. Onbetb#f ilmerliWI 
oAr a few ebserfatioge. 

1^ 'AutUtre iriie iUBet en eveiy oAef pointy afjiae fat 
ac kitoiwhM^g i fl g fltat a ewiditiett d the ti'iMi, len d eiiag 
it nasaeaaKy mauq ^ iiM b^tf Aoea AMaeee wUek am •»- 
tteded by mental denatgeneni^ iaheredteary; and Ak 
tnith in recegniied by liie tnlgaF {etftew die beat jndgM 
in laattera of obaerration), wbo qieak ef innnitybebg in 
the famfly or m Uood i and it k praetieaUy aeted npes 
even by Life Aaranawe' Sodetiei, who heU A0 ecenr- 
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rence of derangement in a family as an obstacle to in- 
raring the life of an individual who is himself perfectly 
sane. By the hereditary transmission of insanity' it is 
not meant that the actoal malady is conveyed froi(n pa- 
rent to child, and that, after lymg latent for some years, 
it will ineritably appear in the child, in whatdrer cir- 
cmnstances he maiy he placed. The meaning is simply, 
that some quality of brain is communicated to ihe off- 
spring, rendering them more prone than other people to 
undergo «el'ebral disease, and thereby to become insane; 
and in conscience of whidi, causes will produce mental 
derangement in them, which, in any one not so predis- 
posed, 'wcnAd have proved perfectly harmless. 

The testimony of almost universal experience esta- 
blishes the hereditary transmismim of a predisposition to 
mania as one of the most finitbd sources of that terrible 
disease. Pinel justly obsertes, that, when we remark 
in all places, and in successive generations, several Mem- 
bers of certain families h^ing into insanity at the Jame 
period of life, without any adequate exiiiting cause, it 
beeomes exceedingly difficult to dispute tiie influence of 
hereditary qualities t and it becomes, he a^kls, altogether 
impossible, when we know that the hst is inconteStably 
proved, not only by popular observation, but by notes 
regularly taken in numerous pubKc and private establish- 
ments, and by collections of cases publidied in France, 
in England, and in Germany, i!rom which, if required, 
numerous and conclusive examples m^ht easily be quo- 
ted. But it may be sufficient to add, that the predisposi- 
tion, like all other qualities of body and mind, becomes 
stronger in proportion to^ its previous duration and pre- 
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yalence in the family, so that the disease attaqks a great- 
er number of the children where both parents are de- 
scended from Udnted fiunilies, than where either parent 
is from a pure stock ; and seemingly, for this reason, the 
hereditary, predisposition is a m^re active cause of men-* 
tal derangement in the higher dasses, who intermarry 
more with .each. other than. in the lower> who hare a 
wider choice,. . The, prevalence of insanity and of mental 
imbecility ai^oiag the royal fimulies of Europe, and of 
the former among the Quakers, who, from their habitual 
moderation of passion, and quiet domestic lives, ought 
otherwise to be unusually exempted from its attacks, is 
to be ascribed ^ the same cause of too frequent inter- 
marriage, occ^su^pg the wide transmission oi^ hereditary 
tain)b« The fM<<wacy of this j^mark is indeed manifest 
on compariiig. the returns from the higher and lower 
cbsses of ,^Qcj^(y. . In the :Salpetrii^e at Paris, for in- 
stapc^, wjiicb ii^isp ^hospital for paupers, out of ^21 fe- 
male lupatic^^p^ IQS were ascertained to Mpng jto fa^ 
mili^ Uk wjbiph maduefts, already existed ; while, out of 
264 of i|ie h%her. dashes, 150, or mare ihm om^kaffi 
wereiAthii9.j^^4i<^ameut. The experience. of Or 3yih 
BQWi|.i^,^ill nio^e dodsiye, .as he assures us that. he 
dearly ascertained ,tli^ existence of a hereditary predis- 
position in t ;si:^;f E|yi;NTH8 of ^il bis patienlii» in .. private 
pr^c^* Th^S(9^j^nlts deserve every attf^tjon on, the 
part of the phil^ntt^^opi^^ iu^ enlightened physiciany 
througii whom aUu;^ th<^ public can.be made ac^piiunted 
with, the n^AgnUude of .the evils resulting pcata 4MSting in 
i>ppo9ition to thet principles on whi9h they depend* 
,<Tbe opf^^on Ojl^, hereditary tende])u?ie8. is/well exhi- 



biled in tiie fmilies of pareslB wiio hvre become idseif e 
fipem aecidental cames without any preyioiu predisposi-' 
t&eii« The chUdreB hem pri&r to Ihe exLiteBae of the 
diaeaMi m the parent reiaimn aa aafe horn k% afttaek aa 
those of parents who hiwe never bee« affected ; wUle 
Itim^hiMnisubaegmmUto thafctime^ and who maybe thna 
tnppeaed to hare iiiherited ihe impaired eoaatiitiitien of 
liMitr progeMtOTy are ^bsenred to be wmA more UaUe to 
ka ^BTatioii dian untainted children. And when mad- 
ness does A»vit itsdif tn die -oApiingy it is y e n e sn lly at 
tha^same age and hi the aame fem in wfakdi it appeared 
intheparent. 

Nearly allied to (he abore in its mode ef operation as 
a predisposing oanse, is the oonditioii of the motiber 
•dnring gestatMm, whidi has <lfltenii atrft^ii^ effeet on -the 
fntore mental health and eonstitotion of ii» eiS^ng. 
M* EsQUiROL has had many opportnnitaes <tf notieing 
tins in his pfactice ; mid he tdis ns, thatf Aht tfus reason, 
it is often in the amtemai m^omb tint w^ are -fa loak for 
4be irod eanse, not ontyof inibefjilily^ bat abo of the dif- 
fe-ent kinds of mania, fie obsenres, that, daring the 
agitated periods of dbe Frendk RerolntioBy "many ladies 
then pregnant, and whose snnds were kept constantly 
on the stretch by the anxiety and sSann inseparable from 
the epoch in nHiioh ^ey liYod, ahd whose nenrons sys- 
tems were thereby rendered irritdUe in the iiighest de- 
gree compatible widi sanity, were afterwards delivered 
of children, whose brains and nervons systems had been 
similarly affected to such a degree by the state of the 
parents, that, in future life, as ehOdren, they were sub- 
*aet to spasms, conmlsions, and other nenrons affections, 

3 
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yni in ymitii to inadiiMB, iiiibecilHy> ordcsnenlia, alsioit 
inihKnA «ty excking canae. The extent to which tibo 
temporary state of &e mothor dnrfalg gpoBtatioii may ior 
SneBoe Ibe whde futoro life 'Of the Mid nay he con- 
tmr^id frotti a eiiig^e ftct peoorded hy the same author. 
A pregaant ^miMsa^ otherwise heatthy^ was gxaatiy 
darmsd and tenified hy Ihe thueats of her h m h andlj 
Mi^ tB a fitate irf laMdcaiiegu i^ Iras aftmvards de- 
Urered, atlhe wnialtifliey of a't^dryddicalechild. The 
chikl had, hoirenrecy hoea eo aotach afiected hy its mo* 
ther's a^tatioDy that up to the age of eigfaleea it ceati* 
noed 8Bl(jeet to panic tenrors, and then becufeie ccmb- 
plet^ maniaeaL 

I hare had ooeaaid'n 4x> observe the sane resalts m 
iaore ihsB mm itistaBoei ]ni«oiie» ,a jomug hdy, inheee 
4ieryoiis system <haB9 finom isdEuicy, been in m i^hly irri- 
fsMe o<nidstion^ and who has oaffemd wxuik from many 
Boom of Jierteosiliseasey this constitiriaoiiaL susceptibility 
has been either peodnsed ot gzeatiy imcieased hy Hike in* 
Icaaee esooitenieat to which her aothesy^while yet pieg^ 
kant, was eequosed, in sciEonoistaBees i>f gieat danger^ 
anxiety^ and fllamiy in^ atonnait aea»4ni«i^wfatohdbe 
•peiit several days half eaunersedin water^ and in hoorly 
expectatiooi Idi sh^istreok and desA. 

When we seethe offiq>ring of ocmsamptife parents af- 
terwards displaying ihe same defeoliTe formation ef tho- 
rax, the same snsc^tibiiity of cold, and the same diffip 
cnlty of sustained vigorous respiradon thatdistingnidied 
their parents, we say at ence that th«r lungs are oonstip 
tutionally Ireak, and that they will require every care to 
preserve them from becommg oonsnnplBive ; and, merery 
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instance of hereditary transmission of disease, we say 
tiiat the children are bom Mdth a peculiar weakness in 
diat part in which the affection has its seat. In like man- 
ner, we onght never to forget that, when insanity runs 
in a fieanily, the primary. cause is a peculiar JoonstiMkm 
of the brain ; that it is not a defect in the immaterial 
principle of mind, but a defect in the bndn through 
which the mind operates, that is thus inherited from the 
parent*' From losing sight of this reladoa of the mind 
to the condition of its material organ, the most lament- 
able consequences hare resulted, and will continue to 
follow, so long as the true cause of insanity is ovexlodced. 
The second form in which departure from the first 
condition of cerebral health produces liability to cerebral 
disease and insanity, is diat in Tdiioh, from an unusual 
severity of some of the diseases incidental to infancy, in- 
judicious training, confinement to warm and ill-ventilated 
apartments, over-feeding, too early and too great strain- 
ing of the mental powers, too ready gra^cation of all 
the passions, inclinations, and caprices of youth, and a 
variety of other similar causes, an unusual susceptibility 
has been impressed upon the nervous system, laying the 
foundation for the subsequent occurrence of cerebral and 
mental affections often from very trifling causes. The 
predisposition thus produced is by no means unfrequent, 
but as, when once existing, its mode of action is the 
same as that of the hereditary tendency, it is unnecessary 
to discuss it at any length* In youth it is often a chief 
cause of the appearance of hysteria, epilepsy, or some 
other form of common nervous disease. . But, in mature 
age,particularly in persons of a peculiar temperament, with 
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proneness to excessive and inyolnntary excitement of the 
nervoito system, it more frequently leads to mental de- 
rangement. It is well known among medicid men, that 
fevers, for example, in which the head has heeh mtich af- 
fected, womidi^ of the hf^in, indulgence in the ahuse of 
wme or Irptrits, apoplexy, palsy, and a variety of other ' 
morhid states^ occtAring at dut period of life, often leave 
the brain in a- condition not of absolute disease, but of 
extreme isuseeptibiHty. Sometimes even a single fit of 
drunkenness w91 so fiir oVerstimulate cerebral action, as ' 
to throw t^e individual into violent madness of short du- 
ration ; and it call easily be conceived, that a frequent 
repetition of the same stimulus, to a smaller extent, may 
at last produce a permanent state of irritation, which it 
may requii« only a sligfat cause to convert into disease. 
For the isaihe reason, blows and itguries frequently leave 
behind them umisnal Susceptibility of impressions. ' Spi- 
cnlse of bone in the interior of the ' skcdl, keeping up a ' 
slight but constant Irntatioli, operate In the same way, 
increase natural action, and are therefore not nnfre- 
qnent predisposiiig' causes of some form or other of cere- 
bral and' mental- disease, and particularly of epilepsy and 
monomania. Certain temperaments also, as already said, 
predispose more than others to llidse foritns of cerebral 
disease which are attended by insanity. The purely 
lymphatic aro not often the victims' of mental dierange- 
ment. The sanguine and the nervous, both of whom are 
endowed with great acnteness and vivacity of feeling, or 
irritability of nervous fibre, are perliaps the least capable ' 
of withstanding the action of any continued exciting 
cause. But the subject of temperament is so closely 
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oQiuiepted idth that of Iieredita|ry,d6fC6iit» that it is mi-^ 
uecmmxy.to add any dung toi what has lw«n abraa^y 
said on the latter in th^piwoedisff pagaa. 

Tha^naii^ oanditian ofhuiik is a ¥FBllbi^aiMed>iBtqpr- 
tiea of aU the parti Af .Ae.brai% so tb^t noaao'dia)! ppa- 
seas an wdae ai<;endeiMsy wei^ th^-iBst. W^lmr%mm 
to what extent efg^ me 4i)dbi««Mm eoaiig^.^^^ 
and when it is reeoHeq^d lM^,aa»geit€sralf*njbli*,the 
laiqefesl eigms arajilieirelatively the mm 99^991% ^^^-^ 
vitgr— ^ihal^ when ^mea esciM» they ane th^maft^pt- 
rioiis in dieir densads <Qr»gra)^ieitJWi landJiMHijbAi- 
taal OTw»actif?ity ef .fsaeiisin ia 4ltpided .M44^^4«al4lHld 
eispees of action, elosely ^vdM>Vi>«)<dHlWi^/in4h^ Tea- 
sek and atrnotove of Ik^apai^ itsi^&Tr9«^;%<yup<f|^. te.st* 
tadh jnouk impoctanae to a jptftfPnv^lmQH mqit^ de^ 
velopnient . of the diffteent jparti^f^r .th(a«hw%i'W4:4S|»i 
h^a no diflb»Uy in MMfrifiBjAa^ mm .^m^ dommt ia 
sgnvB, ofgans» with oonraq^f^idiiig es3oessi4^£i|ft0«>na^ ae- 
ttvity, is a rery eomaaon .yredisping <?awii. of- ^manatnl 
d^mpgement* 

Howerer much the reader m%y 4«n«r tolihis propo- 
sition> aa applied to the hraiui ita impoinbuMie as regards 
other parts of the body is too well known to admit of 
being successfully disputed^ {Ieatth..4UBid a good consti- 
tutionariso from en equal balance between ail, the parts 
and functions, of the. body; beefinie^,wliene¥^^y par^ 
predominates too miicb» it is aocompanied J^y a corre- 
sponding exeess of eneigy and activity , of function; and 
wben> on the other.hand^^nypart ia too little developedy 
it is attended wi^a weakness and inactivity of function 
which».as veil as the fiinneri place it on the rery veige of 
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diBdftde ; and Ae {>riiidplid <m wMdi diis happens it i^ 
par^t enotjigfa. Th^ eS^t ^isxemite in to inereaiO the 
action of the U<H>d?esieb and nertisr of dio part; and to 
AtlgtiiMsWpo^^ of fiulkiob: A' haejftitMtpfi^ of 
hWfiy tAXA'MfitMet tfoW'df neiN^oifli teftftea<i6, tdifr pisMa' 
mi%T(lk% #id iftrt^hole eoKiditfcai Is thu* el'exeitdment 
If thd'^^id^ftalW WllSMiiaWn til tiui^ wdiRltintiEni^ of 
r^icFlto anoWi^, sflreilgth and n^taMon afe improved, 
and dl^StiJ^^dtflVMiii * ttctldlfi wl^l^ihcdtudly attDfeldeiL Bikt 
if tfrelfieei^s (^ iatibn h« etthftr too Aoit^^ admit 
orAik'MMdene^V'itf i^tftf^^^^'^^ too 

nfiiVtite«itl^(«miM tfe-UmiW «tf >haallii and 

tli^^^miti^'itLtrwSa^ «!biitiiiii6S to%ttt uriA 

dispnp§ihi(fl^iSlSiP^^^ISI^M^ *' tffl*' MlMl^' %]r "ptopfe ' mcMKial ' 
trtiklS^rd'\lb^^^ iuMhMd', tnfhj itf vvfryteon- 

tSJMhiiMe\r%^grmi di«MM'difii|etr^of ika^^ wfaicli 
noAffi^ miLi:ebi^: ' Kb^ It wmh io %e afaiHM; a law 
orhAt^ythsr <ft«4aif^ lab l>if«ti ig^ihe greater wiS 
be its enei^gy, and the more irresistible iti tettdeney to' 
action. On i!h!if ftt^dple, 1r6 fhidiiib fndividHd, «dbh as 

enlaHy r^ni^ fiftmcf 'tsohMiktil M^fth the InMDUesa ot Ae" 
inte'D^fctafl^or^aftliiai!^ a^^e misekhar ex- 

erciseil;'arid r^dni^Ail^to tfai^iririi in<^if<eiai9ii^ pleastij^/ 
bnt sheHi^g Uto l§tidencf}r td seel^ gtatiflcation m any tnCd- 
lectnal'piu^snit, fdiif iHiiieh his bi^pu^satioh is leni adapted ; ' 
alid» ttit IWhamet If^iOohl i^ find thd man of poVreffoI ' 
bi^, and Irtok mti9^1<^ delighting in th6 sedrintaiy ex-' 
ercis^ of the fbmfer in mentaft emplojrttients, and'ae«y^' 
to mnsctdar addclti. The saiwd' hilcf 1i61ds in 
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8trotig with weak mental fonctions. • Wberever an indi- 
vidual possesses a set of faculties in much higher endow- 
ment than the rest, those will assume the predominance 
in activity as well as in energy. If they belong to the 
department of intellect, there will be intellectual activity, 
and a delight in their exercise; if th3y belong to the 
moral sentiments, there will be a tendency to, and a de- 
light in, moral pursuits ; and if they belong to the pro- 
pensities, there will be a constant recurrence o^ and de- 
light in, selfish and debasing gratifications of paffsioa and 
sensual appetite ; accordingly, in society, we find .tk» ar- 
tist whose pictorial talents are naturally the strongest, 
seeking his chief delight in their constant exerpise^ how- 
ever adverse the circumstances in which he may be plaoed* 
If he is poor, and cannot command materials and instruc- 
tion, he will, if the talent be strong, employ it in drawing 
with a burnt stick on a garret wall, rather than forego the 
enjoyment arising from its activity ; while, if the organs 
on which the manifestation of mathematical genius de- 
pends be weak, he may have every external advantage 
and incitement to application to that branch of science, 
and yet no internal activity sufficient to render their ex- 
ercise pleasurable be produced. In like manner, the 
man who, like Watt, Smellie, or Rbnnie, is naturally 
endowed with high mechanical talent, finds it taking the 
lead, and craving for exercise, with a force proportioned 
to its natural strength ; while, if deficient in the corre- 
sponding faculties" he may find no pleasure in the specu- 
lations of the metaphysician, the compositions of the mu- 
sician, or in the efiusions of the poet, each of whom will, 
on the same rule, seek his delight in satisfying the con- 
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stant cravingps of his predominating faculties, and feel no 

• • • • . 

interest either in the inventions of the mechanician, or in 
the speculations of the mathematician, which address 
themselves to faculties of which he happens to possess a 
weak endowment. And as the strength of every men- 
tal power bears a proportion to the size of its cerebral 
organ, it follows naturally that the disproportionate de- 
vdiojpinent of these organs to each other must be a strong 
pa^disposing cause of insanity ; and we proceed to shew 
accordingly, that it has been substantially acknowledged 
' as^sneh by authors in almost every age. ' ' 

^ It is true that it is only among later writers that we 
find the proposition expressed in these words, but the 
oldest authors stkte what is exactly equivalent to it. I 

have already shewn, that the various fundamental facul- 

• - • _ > 

ties of the mind operate through the medium of distinct 
ceiiebivl organs, and that the power of manifesting each 
beours an exact proportion, ecBteris partbusy to the size of 
its own organ or part of the brain ; and consequently, if 
this relation be considwed as established, intensity of 
function becomes a measure or index of size of organ 
exactly as the latter is of the former, and the expression 
of the one quantity becomes exactly equivalent to that 
of the other. So that, supposing the laws of nature to 
be the same now that they have been in times past, 
whenever we find it remarked by any one unacquainted 
with I^renology, that any mental power or feeling' ex- 
isted in great energy, and formed a principal feature in 
the character, we are quite entitled to hold, that the cor- 
responding cerebral organ through which it manifested 
itself was in equal excess, and therefore disproportioned 
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in size to the rest. Here, be it obsenredy I am not 
promng the tmth of Phrenology. I hold it to be trpe 
fipom satis&ctory evidence, the statement of whidi would 
be foreign to these par ns ; and it is only on this assump- 
tion that the argument becomes logicaL 

Viewing, accordingly, as every observant phrenologist 
mnst necessarily do, the mention of the pveponderaaoe 
pf function as equivalent to that of Ae preponderance of 
orgBnic development, I regard the fciBowing passages 
from M. Esquibol's excellent work ^ Ai As Poidomy 
comUkred as Causes^ Sfc <f Ibnial ABmatitu^ wik evi- 
dence of irregular or disproportioned devek||«0Bl of 
the different organs of the bndn befaig a powerftd pre^ 
dii^osing cause of cerebral disease, and consequotttty 
of insanity. ** Almost all the insane committed to my 
care^** says that author, *^ had offered some irregulari- 
ties in their functions, in their inUiBeitwd /(ntcMuy «• 
their affeetiofM or fedingSy before beoami^g insane, and 
Aat Gpenfram thar earUesi vnfoMcy. Some had been 
distinguished for ^< txcemoe jfnd^ (ezeesslve predo- 
minance of the oigan of Sdf-esteem); << others for 
gfetU vraacSMhf^ (predominance of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness) ; ^' some for frequent me/ScmcAofy," (pre- 
dominance of Cautiousness) ; ^ others for a rtdkulmts k" 
vU^y* (defective Cautiousness, predonunant Hope, and 
Love of Approbation) ; ^ some for a dB9otatmg insiabiUfy 
for receiving instruction,'' (defective Firmness and Intel- 
lect) ; others for an oisthuxte e^Hcaim to wlMtv^ they 
undertook, (predominant firmness) ; others again were 
pemahy discontentedy fsaarfidy timid and irresohOey'* (exces- 
sive predominance of Cautiousness, snd defective Com-^ 
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)ntiTen«s« and Firmness). And, as if still more clearly 
to fix the cerebral seat of insanity, he goes on to eay, 
that " moat of them had Enffered from nervoos diseases 
— the women irom convulsions or hysterical spasms, and 
the men from cramps, palpitations, or palsy ; vjith fhete 
prixiiiwe or acquired dUposUwng, notfung more was want- 
itig, except some moral affection, to determine the exphstoii 
^furious mania, or Ae deepeU mdtmckoly." To the 
plirenolog;iBt nothing can be more striking and instruc- 
tive than the above exposition ; not only does it indicate 
the cerebral seat of insanity, but every lino of it points 
to the disproportion of tlie different parts of the brain 
to each other as the most remarkable feature in the con- 
sdtntion of tliose thus declared to be predisposed to the 
iarasioR of eerobral disease. To the phrenologist, the 
excessive pride, the great irascibility, tlie frequent me- 
laneholy, the ridiculous levity, the desolating instability, 
the obstinate application, and the timid and discontente<I 
peevishness, speak of excessive preponderance of some 
cerebral parts, and defective size of others, as plainly as 
if he saw them with his eyes. In the constitutional 
pronenese to incessant and energetic action, which pre- 
dominance of any organ naturally gives, and in " ihepri- 
Tuitive and acquired ditpositiou " thence resulting, the 
phrenologist sees a very abundant explanation why " no- 
thing is then wanting, except some moral affection, to 
detenaine the explosion" of mania, by exalting the al- 
ready inordinate action beyond the limits of health. In 
the same constitutional excess of one organ over the 
rest, lie see» also the reason why poets and men of great 
but partial genios are proverbially, subject to mental 
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.derangement. In them, the organs of the few Realties 
, which constitute their genius are in excess ; while too of- 
ten those of the sentiments and intellectual powers, 
^which ought to regulate the activity of the former, are, 
..at the same time, deficient ; and this discordant combina- 
-lion being quickened in its movements and in its excita- 
.bility by that constitutional activity, which is, itself an 
: element of genius, it is no wonder that trivial disi^- 
-pointments and vexations of mind so frequently end in 
.the production of cerebral disorder and mental aliena- 
tion. . . 

In thus affirming that the disproportionate dev^p- 
. ment of one or more of the cerebral organs, and, conse- 
^qnently, peculiarities of mental character, predispose to 

• cerebral disease, on account of the facility with .which 

• the peculiar over->activity of the brain may be carried the 
.length of morbid action, I must not be understood as 
. affirming that, in every lunatic, the brain will be found 
: irregularly developed, for the reverse is often the fact. 
. Every part of the body, and every part of the brain, may 

become diseased, whatever be its form, size, or propor- 

- tion to the rest ; and, in hereditary insanity especially, 
> this is very often observed ; but, in the same way as a 

narrow chest indicates suacepi^biUty q£ pulmonary com- 

- plaints, do one form and one size of head indicate, asieris 

• partbusy a greater auscepdbilUy of insanity than others. 

- This however, is very far from asserting that dk paartwfdar 
form of head always accompanies insanity,— an assertion 
erroneously attributed by Pinel to Gall and Spurz- 
HEiM, and which that author takes much needless trouble 
to refute. As a general rulei the most active and pre- 
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dominant organ will be most prone to morbid excite- 
ment ; bnt'tliis does not always bold ; imd nobody is bet- 
ter aware of this than Dr Spurzheim himself. In his 
work on insanity, Dr Spurzheim states distinctly » that 
altfaotigh the greater number of lunatics from pride have 
the organ of Self-esteem very large in proportion to the 
others, yet it does not by any means follow that all those 
who have the same organ largely developed are to be- 
come insane through pride, or that all those who have it 
small are secure from its derangement ; for every organ, 
he repeats, whatever its size, may become diseased. 

The influence of predominant development in giving a' 
predisposition to disease in die organ, is very manifest 
on comparing a number of monomaniacs, or patients de- 
ranged on one point, with each other ; for, as a general 
rule, tlie deranged Iboulty, or feeling, will be found to 
corre^p6tid with the' most'lughly developed organ ; and 
no bUe who has made accurate observation can have 
failed to' notice the coincidence. Even in general mania, 
I have almost invariably found the mental disorder ta-' 
kinjg^ Its character from the functions of the predominant 
organs. As illustrations of this principle, Dr Gall was 
in the habit of shewing the skull of a man in whom the 
cerebellum was enormously large, and the chief feature 
of whosfe alienation was to believe himself to be the bus- 
band of six wives ;^ and he also possessed the skull of a 
woman in whom the organ of PhOoprogenitiveness was 
extremely large, and who, in her ravings, ^Emcied herself 
pregnant with five children.' Dr Spurzheim mentions 
having seen many similar cases ; and I liave myself ob- ' 
served several, both in the Salp^tri^ of Paris, and in 

e2 
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the hospitals of tUs conntry ; and, eren in acute cerebral 
disease, I hare, in seyeral instances, seen the consequent 
mental affection consist in an exaggeration of the charac- 
ter indicated by the predominant organs. Bat, ahhongb 
this is the general rule, it mnst never be forgotten that 
a small organ may fie in a state of morbid aetivity when 
a larger one is sound ; and that a Luge organ may be in 
a state of atony, and its function be altogether in abey- 
ance ; as happens daily with the bnun, conridered as a 
whole, in the opposite states of dcdUuium and dementia. 

After the preceding obsenrations were written, an in- 
teresting confirmation of their accuracy occuived fai the 
course of a visit to the Richmond Liinatic Asyimn in 
Dublin, by Mr G. Combe, in April 1829, when, in the 
presence of Dr Crawfobd, Assistant fliyBieian, Mr 
Grace, the Moral Governor, Major EooBweiRTH, Go- 
vernor of the House of Industry, Dr Cummxng, Assis- 
tant Physician to ditto, and Dr Mollan, Mr GoBfnJ9 e:^- 
amined a number of the patients, and pointed out to 
these gentiemen the peculiarities of cerebral orgaoization 
which eadi presented, and with which he expected the 
features of the lunacy would, as a general role, be found 
to correspond. It was impossible to imagine a more 
conclusive experiment, for Dr Cjulweqw had previous- 
ly written down the characteristic symptoms, and Mr 
CoicBE had never seen or heard of any of the patients 
before they were ushered into the room, and therefore, 
as he wrote down his remarks in presence of the above 
named gentiemen brfiOTe Dr Crawford's notes were con- 
sulted, he of necessity drew h^s inferences entirely from 
their cerebral configuration ; and yet» although it was 
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tlie Bnt tboe Mr Combb Iiad naifih tiie atletoipt, the te- 
salti^^ W Witt praiantly bei s^eiju harmonia^, <y>iiipIeWy 
wUk Ad prindpla I hbire been explaminff. 

In.lhe gieat miyonty of Init^nifjes,. jth^ in^tf^ fiM«Ir 
tiosy.liia piyaiui of whicli were fai ttdtt aalj^lo endeW^ 
J»«»ts^W«ia^lhlW.clnei?y der^Ve^ ;.^W!ft W a few cjwes, 
^.ifif^Wm^ «f .*© Iir^wl^ >a^j(r^ 89 equable, dwt 

sa^iifjr, Ia..ihje follQwiiig extract frm j^e jMifl^nal cono^ 
mimica^on. Cwhicli I recommend to the notice of the 
xet^r*%tiiB words pdnted in itaBcs are those which 
Mr,CpMB9>Uia4iediiied.a| the time as.rcip^resenting the 
ftntffi^eB wWich lvG» cQtiddmd as most I^ly to characte- 
riMth^^iilttitsL affootlM ; and thAya«|^lUMy with which 
they qim^ftWLi p Ih- Cbawfobjd's stfttdmbnts, prevfom- 
4r»wii|(tP 4^V3H 894 tbensfore also beyond nispidon^ is 
▼ery mmaxM^^ ,^d worthy of attention. 
Tbefotfatifi^t wan Patrick Jiwcji^ . 



* i-i - 



Mr COMBSrS REMARKS. Dft ClUWfMllMr RSMABlLS; 

PitlKf 8 nuM, Lynch. Kcttttot tTtiMi^ igiS 41) 



LargwtoiaHM Sa(^-«i«wm Two and a half jTlMrs 01. Marfted^Mid 

Wander hibehfidniC ' 



vHtefllglnirtuH Slid tte Ddafadt dci^M 
Abolaige AnurtlvncM cUt )MKmiy atii^jKfc liirwsw^wl mirt 



PhSopiqgeiiitlvaMii otmiip&umii tntpmt bdhMUsttooi: 



tovectf Appiotetkm nttUt in Ufa drftftios the ctaa^of his 

FinnneM Il&ieti; ioooodsttiicl. 

Full YanentSoii .... 

Deficient Cg ne dsa ttoM oaw Nora^— " Dr GAUi ronafttd is the 
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Mr CoMBB nid, that h* considered fintfinuitfc wboftUu^pdor hit oliMrta- 

Wonder, whidi« when dJbeaaed, gives tioii« a large devdopment of the part of 

ootfoos of Mipematural agenqr and hi- the hiahi Hour nMcked « Wtader^* and 

qphntioDj and Se^-ettaem, as probably subseqiieiitly met with nuuiy itfmilar in- 

tbe leadhig sources of alienation in this stances."— See Combx*s System, p. 226* 
cise; that Causality and Languageshoold 
.also be cGn^ticuously manifested* 

' The exactness of the coincidence between the faculties 
marked as predominant in die above palieBt, and die 
features of the insanity, must strike every readar. The 
next case was & 6. 

Mb COMBFS remarks. Db CRAWF0RD*S REMARKS. 

E. S. Patisnt E. S; aged 34. Ten yean 

X^tfgff^ Amatlt^ttMSB ilaoe first admlsrion. 

Philaprogenitiw&ess Total want of mond fiseling and prin- 

Very large DeatruetivmeM cifde* great depcayity of character^ lead- 

QmiaaNvafiest hig to tiw Indolgenea of every vice, and 

Xane Sdf-esteem to the commission even of crime* Con- 

Cautioasness slderable fattefflgmce, ingenuity, and 

Moral organs, de- j^usibflityf a fcoazse to Ms flunfly 

fldent, particu- feom childhood i turned outof the army 

ktrly Venetatian and Hope as an inoorrlgflile villain; attempted the 

Moderate Co n acle ntto usness lifeofasoldisn r e p e ated ly togged; has 

Of the moral Benevolence is rather since attempted to poison his Usther. 

organs weOdevdoped ■ 

Intellectual Rather well devd- 

organs opeda 

Tl^ patient was withdrawn, and Mr 
.GoMM added: This is the worst head I 
ever saw. The combination is worse 
than Habx'8,— <Combativeness and De- 
•tnictLveness are fearfully large, and the 
monl organs altogether very deficient : 
Bsnevolenoe Is the best developed pt 
them, but it is miseraUy small compared 
with the organs of Combativenesa and 
]>estructivcnes8. I am surprised that 
that man was not executed before he be- 
came intwnfti 

A singular confirmation of the tmth of Mr Combe's 
inferences occurred in this instance. Mr Combe, to in- 
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sore peifckst accuracy^ sent the proof-sheets of his article 
to Dr Crawfor1> for revision. He received along with 
them a letter from that gentleman, alluding, among other 
things, to Mr Combe's ** surprise that E. S. had not been 
executed before becbming insane," and adding, that, in 
truth, JE. S. had never been insane^ but was detmned as a 
being so utteriy void of all moral sense as to be danger- 
ous to society ; thus proving how conwctly his disposi- 
tions had been described by Mr Combe, 'whenhe- stated 
the head to be the worst he had ever seen, that of Hare 
not excepted. 

The third patient submitted to examination was Dow- 
lino, 

Mb COMBFS remarks. Db CRAWFORD'S REMARKS; 

■«.:.. 

FatJoDif s DUMb DowLiNOb JosBPH DovuNG, silk-weaver, i^^ed 

£Bonnouslyta]^fi^(^efr0Ofii 29. Two years ill. UimuurrieaU 

Da Firmnmt Monomania. High pride. An emr 

Large AmakheaMi jMrsf. Verr-^Mvbeving, quanrelaonie« 

CenbativsoeM and danftnousj.bitt is easily tamed. 
Rmtlier large DertrvcUveneBS % 

ASbeAreaem Notb.^" WIub the organ of Seif- 

Beneviplence esteem becomes. CKdted by disease, the 

Fun Acquisitiveness individual ima^tauMhimself to be a king. 

Pretty good Intellect an empetot* b tHwiarpndent genius, or 

Deficient Cautiousness even the Supreme Being.**— Combb^s 

The organs in great excess are Self- System, in 164* 
esteem and Firmness. 

The coincidences between the great Self-esteem and 
the high pride and belief of being an emperor are too 
palpable to require comment. The next case I shall 
quote is that of Brady. 

Mb COMBE'S REMARKS. Db CRAWFORD'S REMARKS. 

Patient's name, Bbaoy. Gbobob Bbaoy, servant, aged 97 

Deficient Combativeness Twdve yean since first attack. Hasie* 

Hope iBpied* Unmarried. 
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VBBmwoeiNa cmczwb 



N» OOMBKS aniAUKS. 



T«9 daAdnt Idedity 
Wtt 



rpinf Iwil loinniii 



Da CBAWFORD^ RfillARKS. 

jfofoMMr* Gfwtf nmMI^ «r dif- 

posltiaii. FtBcifli he wm aeeaied of 
HhdtfmAhmtamtoUt nifiiliiMilnii iif 
puaUhmntt ttHnK t«ff*fr***» or diTinCi A 
variety of haUudiietfoiit on t!iif«il4ect. 

he «•• butler* «M MMied, MMl atthottgh 
the thief wee diieo««BBd» Ihie oecMkned 



^h^lrliMilitT 
Srcntuality 
Tlii^ellclMt Ooiik)Ml%Biw» Hope* 

vtmnlian« 44 UepHiyK»4 Wit* loyw 

CeutiouflieM and Comdentiouneii, will 



I . . » I J » • "i 






The above presents another form of derangement 
equally accordant with the predominant development ; 
and the following is iJso' remivKable. "tt islihe cjyse of 
Duff. 



■ n.f. ••/ ';'-j'r'- 'J 't'* 



Secvott' 
Dettmoti 



H» COMf9<S ftPUHKS. 

PattOBf • OSHMk X>wib 
Veryleige Self-eeteem 



ttatgf 



DeSdnt Hope 

SmaU IdeaUty 

Wtt 

PlUtoprogenitiTeneii 
Moderate Veneretkm 

t The oomUnathm here ii thetwhidi 
ijdvcribed in thewoeka on FtnenelQfy 
lie leading to melancholy and eolcide. 



DB CKAy^mj^S AEIIARK^ 

Bataji Uvwau qoUector of mineiali, 
aged at. ' ntm ymin in. 

MeJtmtkt^- ttouif dktfMfiMi. Si- 
lent, niam% in^Dtlrei Att§mfted tui- 
cMtf and to deMtoyfafla own child. After 
dlMppofaitBMtt -Im hii hinfceeHeBii to 
drinkinf t me leieflAwith manieralde- 
ttrium, whkh hie aunk failo peHoenent 
ndancholy* 



From among the females I may select one example, 
shewing predominance of still other ol^^tr andfilicnlties 
in dose ooinddeoce with the mental features' of the in- 
sanity. It is that of Halij. 



z 
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M» COMMFS RBIf AB(Kfi< Pa CUWFORP'S BEM^RKS. 

Fit^Bt>iiiBM^,I^u>» Ja^s HALitrifad 48. insyevs. 



HtUuctestloiii ali0ut nMi tuanoHikUis 

P MU r ucti ^ffieit tiw .house. Fanciw she has lats in^^e 

Bope her iarehcad. Geatnlly cheerftil end 

^Miiiieiliii qpk^ I1bc9 MBMlniiwl hy Mght da- 

JFun Wonder i liqg ^^rlpiflp In bfr comufxj, 

Felrly-defikyed bdeUect 

The organ of fklf eiimjinJiJfc«»-hy 
£rv tile mopt piedoninin^ 

Tbe total nvmbor of pati^ili^fi^biMltod'to esM^iiadoii 
WW twiHit]r-^br«o^ In Mt»9a qr 4si^<l ^ oofapddMee 
Wtwieea t|ie diBvelopooMBt of tiM bnia MfciAo«atp»o of 
die kmaey wm m g^eat ad in Ae eaaes qiiete4. h fiMir 
the organs were so developed as to iitford no gromids of 
tnferenoey and in one ttie ^tiires of ^ kaHudlnatton 
end die prodorainaat organisation did not ebnespond ; 
thus presenting results so eonpletefy in kavmony witk 
idiiat was anticipiiled, as (o render ft difliralt to deny tiie 
inSnence of a diipropprtionate developmimt of the dif- 
fepen^ pasts of die hrainas a predisposing' eause of cere- 
bral and nenrons disease* 

Bot beforo^ leavings this bvandi <^ the subjeet, I may 
shortly adText to anodier predbposing eonditioni with 
whidi diat just treated of is dosdy oonneoted* I allnde 
to (kficknt organic endowment, tki cOiuMqiienee of wUdi 
the mental powers ave unable to withstand any casual 
excitement or forced exerti<M into wllMi" tiiey may be 
thrown. l%i% as might be expected, is to be met with 
most fire^uendyjn peieens whose defieienpies v^er thenk 
mifit for the stations which they oecupy ii) society!, and 
incapable of die duties conmiitted to their chatge. Con- 
wions of tnoapaci^, and ye^ mnpiilingk tO be heme down 
without an effort, they lire in a continued turmoil and 
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Struggle, worried and oppressed by calls which they can- 
not answer, and cannot escape from, till at last some ac- 
cident occurs to turn the balance and deprive them of 
reason. Men of strong ambition, but little talent, who 
labour and strive incessantly to make some improve- 
ment, or effect some discovery, or do somethi^g whi^ 
shall bring them to distinction, and, under this impulse 
goad on and tax their limited powers to the uttermost, 
place their cerebral organisation on the brink of 4i90ase, 
and require only a trifling cause to induce mfti|taljliewi»r 
tion. So efficient, indeed, is defective develoimu^as a 
predisposing condition, that, in mai^ casee^ idiocy nrpes 
from it alone, independent of any actual diseacf|^:'^>Nu* 
merous examples are given by authors of full grown 
idiots, with bndns not larger than those of in&nts, and 
in whom there was no other mark of disease jta a^unt 
for the imbecility* It eren happens, that wh^r^ the ^n- 
teri^ lobe of the brain is merely sufficiently dev^ofied 
to raise the individual a little above palpable jnbeciUty, 
he may pass through boyhood withoutxeipark or smipicioga 
of his true state ; and yet, on arriving at maturity, when 
all the &culties ought to be ia their Tigoor, hi$ friends 
will be surprised to find that the mind is in reality sofli- 
mited as to be quite oppressed by the lerdinary detail#^ 
business, which, if persevered in^ so(WL.iup^et..the. Jittle 
reason originally possessed. This kind -of predisposi- 
tion, however, as wiU be apparent from its Mture, leads 
more frequently to idiocy, AndiiiohepiUty tibam.toany of 
the forms of proper mania. - 

. The TBIBJD condition of health,- inQsiiigeiiP^iit;. or ne- 
glect of which gives birth to a distinct .i^bfs .of predis- 
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posing causes, is tHe regular active employment of all 
the organs of the brain, and all die iacnlties of the mind, 
each on its own ohjcfct ; for, like every other part of l!he 
animal economy, the brun is greatly dependent for its 
health on regular exercise. The well-being and happi- 
ness of man, both as an animal and as a moral being, lie 
-hi ittstiirity; and the brain is formed in steict relation to 
diis g^en^ral UW.' If it be too little exei*cised, its organiza- 
tion becomes enfeebled, its functions impaired, and its 
stmctttr^ pf otie t6 diseased action ; bnt, as the ageiicy of 
the cimsi^ rrfifei^ible to this condition cannot be rightly 
undtiMllKkl without cBi^&et reference to what may be caH^ 
the' Getfetal Laws of EJxercise, I miuiit sho^ly refei^ to 
these.' '■'••"'*■ ' " ■ =• •••■ -'■■■.■•■ ■' •■''^■*v • 

Evei^ pbH of 'tb^'ahiikial 'i^lke beiii^ )condtitittea*by 
the Cr^tdr^^Wffi h vie^ t6 be&g' riWiv«y empTo^^; En- 
joys the bc^'li^ieAAi^'smd'perf6rms'its ftitictiAns iH'the 
most t^feirftfce mlai^)^; ^hen It is dvdy bnd regularly eX^t- 
cised. llie physiological explanation of thur "fkctls at 
once silttple and interesting. Arterial or oxygen&tedblood 
is the estehtlal element, whence every orgaii derives the 
nutriment byWhs^h its substance is rep^ubred^and the sti- 
multls by which its^ vitality is pi^eserved. If imperfectly 
supplied Witlfliiis flmd, or if the latter, idthot^h abtadant 
in quantity, ber deficlidnt in quality, iinpiBrfectiy^'oirygeifa- 
ted, to^it^tance, all the organs to whioh it is' distributed 
are fbeUy iHiibitdated by its presence ; ' and; as a' necessary 
consequence, the ftmctions whidli t^ey esteeuto' become, 
to a corresponding degree, enfeebled arid langUidL' Now, 
the chief local effect of exerdse, iir to increase die action 
of the bloodvessels and nerves, to oanse a more rapid 
and plentiftd supply of blood, and of nervous energy (or 
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a Ugker ^bgroe of itme n MO imy m h iiM <lately Iwen 
t6med)» «Bd thereby to iidd so muck to'the ivigeur-of 
imtntkni, i|t not «ily to sti^y ike waite •caiMioaed by 
dM ezevaiBe^ but«bO| in ogrtMa eiifiiiimiinfiniij to add to 
tbo dev0lo]^6iitof die orgaa, and to^iaeraMe'ito foimtf 
m well as its heUitf of faactkMU If we lysia tha anos, 
for exanq^le, in any gmren wHyi folra4eligth adittti we 
soon observe an afflox of flnidst' indkatod/tbf 9k poiaqp- 
tibk lolness and dtsttnsion of tibe ▼oga J s> t ajwip f nni fad 
by a loeal demtion of ^tef^peratore, mda samli^0£iiBg<- 
JMntad vitality and powav, and g:i'Siitoi^'»»»diiWsa[K>fiip> 
tioa* Tbb isr^ most bBiiefi0ial.dsgraa:tftdBpteaiia; 
and^ jn yanth^ its inflneiioe in fvomotQig fhenaefalia^md 
hetltby deyelopment of all the parts of Aebcdy^ j i a in ro 
daiy )UK9B aofniied thair iaSk §iiowth,4i veey senopiawpns. 
In nMitina age^ ^ elheto fure not'less salntarf ;^Ai^«l« 
thongk 'it doesnot at that period of life ao fraqneilly in- 
sasaflDtthe^siae of tbe^ocn^oreal^igana^ it«f[iaas«to 4heHi 
a Vtdf^v^^msBf Acilityy^aad unity of nolHEai^'wlMb bolii in 
BMnd and. body^ every .aae reaogaiaes aa eantrsaiiiiy>a4th 
the^ail and sIothAil n^ovaments eatafled iyi ais ihif in* 
delanse and idlMiesa ; and it keeps :^"dMil aalmly of 
aivoBlatioa, and that firee supply of aenr o a a^noigy^ wUch 
ai» tke.best preservatiires ^ health* Inp^dfagOi its ape- 
faticwis also nanifest in the'4Qgne<4tf stt^igth and hi- 
larity whidi il kiapiiesy as opposed to tha.ieeltle.daoBa- 
piiade, and pining^ osptioasnea% ^Uah i%i«tel0«tisiawe 
to baii^ ahmg with it» r 

Jfy faoweTer, theaawnnit of eauacas^iinipaaadJbe car- 
ried beyond das pwit» diiaaeiit iwsJMMlaw. The^in- 
(Oreased artion^aeaananed at irst by ftka^aHteMiliis of ex- 
ei tam an ti owMnal be Jcspt ^p btyond Mrtain fimitsi with- 
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out, in its turn, exhausting the vital powers of the blood- 
vesieb and nerves ; and, therefore, if still persevered in, 
the waste of power and of material goes on increasing in 
a rapid ratio, while the vigour of the nutritive and resto- 
rative vessels becomes every moment less, and positive 
debility and loss of substance ensue. In youth, when 
the processes of waste and nutrition are in the highest 
energy, it is notorious how fast the system will rise or 
fall, in proportion as the balance is turned the one way 
or the other. Even a few days of severe muscular fa- 
tigue in early life, wiU often be sufficient to stunt the 
growth, and lay the germ of permanent debility. 

But if, on the other hand, the amount of exercise be 
trifling, another evil, deserving of much consideration, 
presents itself. Every part being constituted by the 
Creator, with a view to being used, or in relation to the 
laws of exercise, it nece»arily happens that, when de- 
prived of the stimulns, which its activity communiiiates 
to its vessels and nerves, the latter act with diminished 
energy, the circulation becomes languid, vitality low, im- 
perfect nutrition and want of vigour follow, inducing 
weakness and slowness of function, from an opposite 
cause to the last. In this clogged state of the vessels, 
imperative exercise is at first felt as an overwhelming 
burden ; but if it is entered upon with moderation, and 
extended rogidarly and graduaUy, as the vital powers 
become excited, ap astonishing iucrcaBo of activity and 
vigour ensue, hi the bodily system this effect is often 
seen to follow imperative muscular exercise, which, in a 
short time, will greatly reduce tlie bulk of a fat and in- 
dolent man, and add, in the same proportion, to his real 
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' Strength. In fact, so little can this principle be doubted, 
and so marked are the changes which it effects, that, by 
long disuse, even the bones become soft, and the muscles 

'shrink in size, and become rdaxed in texture^' so as' to 
be scarcely cognizable. By disuse, also, the eye loses 
its distinctive structure. Its nerves shrink, its coats be- 
come opaque, and disorganization proceeds' so fiir as to 
blend all its parts' in one un'distingnishable mass! 8uch 
results,' it may be- said, follow only in extreme cases, 

'which is quite true. ' But the nature of th^ proctos re- 
mains the same at every period of its pilogress, and llie 
part which becomes disorgailiBl)d by total disuse, be- 

'ieomes imperfect in tone, in structure, and in ftmbtiOn, by 
partial disuse, or, in other words, by histifflcicnt eic^rdse. 

' "The same laws of eiterctlte'i^ej^te the hc^sMi'df Hhe 
bitdn, tod the pei^rmaiice df its iAmctions.'' If il^ dif- 

'ferent cerelral organs be caDed intb d^y activity; and 

• 

'■ duly stimulated, by being employed on' iKeir owin ob- 
jects for a length of time, proportioned to theif consti- 

* tntioilal vigour, and sufficient intervals of repose be al- 

' lowed, their vital action becomes aniifaiaited ahd'endoring, 
and the corresponding mental powers act with a readi- 
ness, vivacity, and force, charaoteristio of health.' But 
to attain this most desirable end, the feelings and moral 
sentiments must be daily in exerdse, as well as the intel- 
lectual fSaculties, for they also go to constdtnte the mind, 
and their organs being parts of the-same brain as those 
which manifest the intellect, and composed of the same 
kind of nervous matter, and nourished by branches from 

- the same bloodvessels, are subject to' the same laws, and 
consequently require the same dUigmt training, and the 
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same treatment} aa to action and repose^ to keep them in 
healthy and bving them to perfection. If, on the other 
handy tbey be too strongly or too permanently excited, 
their vital energies are exhausted, nutrition is deteriora- 
ted, and the functions are executed with, feeb^ness and 
irritation ; and, lastly, if their exercise be neglected, they 
become feeble and indolent in their operations, and prone 
to morbid, action from inherent debility. 

Keeping these principles in view, it will excite no 
surpriise to, find^ that noO'exercUe of the brain and nervous 
syijtQm,.or^ in, other words, inactivity of intellect and of 
feelings Ji9:, a very frequent predisposing cause of insa- 
nity,. an4 9^ every form of nervous disease. For dempn- 
strativ^ eyid^fM^e of this position,. we have only to look 
at the nuine^us victims to be found among females of 
the middle anjd higher ranks, who have no call to exer- 
tion to gai^ the means of subsistonce^ and no objects. of 
interest on whiqh to, expi^nd a^d exercise their mentf^ 
facoltiies,^ and who consequently sink into a ptato of men- 
tal slotJi and nervpus weakness, w:hich not only deprives 
thenji of every eiyoyment, but lays them open to suffer- 
ing, both of mind and body, from the slightest causes. . 

If we look abroad upon society, we shall find innume- 
rable examples of mental and nervous debility from, this 
cause. When a person of some mental capacity is con- 
fined for a lejDgth of time to an unvarying round of em- 
ployment,, which affords neither scope nor stimulus for 
one half of his faculties, apd, from want of education or 
society,. l^as no external, resources; his mental powers, 
for want of exercise to keep up due vitality in their ce- 
rebral organs, become bluntod; his perceptions slow and 
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ddly and lie feeb any nnnsiikil^iibjMi of thonghl a» dis- 
agreeable and painful intrvsions. The intelleel tnHeA' 
ingfl ni>t being* loroYidedwitkmtereata'eKteriu^ 
sMvea, nnut either beeeiAe ioMStiTe'an! weai^ -orwodc 
upon Aemtelvea and beeettie dtfeaaMb' In the ibrmer 
case, the nindbeoomcM apatiietie^and peeaeaaesfn^ gremid 
of sympathy with its Mlow (aMtAn»$ki thelaMer^it 
becomes unduly semritiTe^ and'dnidniritUii'4Melf^«nd 
its oWn limited cirde, as its oidy parotsbti<Mri agiintot 
eriaiy triiBng: oconrrtoee or' mode of aMieA^iliyiflii has 
not relation to ltsel£ A desire fveoiilinne -attiitimied '' 
round of life takes steong possOssiOn^ of ^fli» opind^'te* 
canae^ to come forth into sodety ireqidrea m^eKerthnrof 
lenities which have been long doMnanty wUeh^ Mifwt 
awaken without pain^and wUck a«e fete to-tief^rfble 
when called into Action. In such • state^feotaiii'and its 
immediate inlerestf bec<mii» not only the eeiiti^ wUdi 
tJk^y^oii^ttO be, but abo thrhonndary of Iife$ and the 
mind being oilginally eoHitiffttiBd'io embrMTa mndh 
wider kphere; is thus shem of its poWetSy deprired'of 
numerous pleasures attending thdif ensecMsa^ tibe whole 
tone of mental and bodily health Is loweMd^ and a total 
inaptitude for the business of life and the ordinary inter- 
course of society comes on, and often* inoMHOs tSl it he- 
comes a positive malady. 

But let the situation of stich a person be changed ; 
bring him, for instance, from the lisdessness of retire- 
ment to the business and buslie of It tow)i,— give him a 
variety of imperative eniployments,^-Hgaid place him in 
liociety, so as to supply to his cerebral ofgims that extent 
of exercise which gives diem health and vivacity of ac- 
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tioii,— 4nidr in a f&w nnonAmy the change pMhioed wiS 
hB mtfiUmg* HiMJihy ankMUlcm, md •amitene8i> will 
taiwJdMpiMseoffctfiner'insipiditf 1^ In g«MA 

an instanoe it wtMild be ttmard te^twi py » fc» tlM^itiii the 
mini hMif idikh heeomefli: hetirf and IMnkr/'imd «glilB 
rentes into energy hj these changes in extermll'^tflMnti- 
stBnewtf tfciJS <^feetiiiffise entMy ^rel* chii^|«» in the 
8laleAbi^1li# IMn i Ibr »egnlar 'eMi^ise cdtldncejl to its 
greater kMkfafittHi aotiritjs and Ae menHit'ttinllesta^ 
tifibs anft^tiie* bodily healAhare'toett'imf^ Kolely 
by i«S:iin]liot4d<cwndittoft.' 

Elkiafleiy M ik^M^^M not viwaftuteg' rel^r^ oft- 
ceii) «n^ilUtttts^ merdiantij and^othiM^ fi^rsolis' liHug'on 
ce»tl&a IncMne^'^ii^thMt: 'fixed oocnpMi(MM'te MtereiT 
tUoni; 'aMIi MMe«te eiiMNigii lflitai<b»>oe etiited latdjr in 
a yM^ mSMtmfi'^Atetf^tAfb spetli4lfi^ ]^OMI>iKHO&>- 
nadatj M eomnui^d^ a^^snoiiir deMu;]tti«^<Ji^ iiyoMote' 

cielf el hkl^'OWn rtnlki' Dutii^ ali'^thas pe#kNi hcf ^^ras 
obHg^to pasi^ hb time in Hnttesriafanterix^'' shc^c^g 
or ^idiln^, "(ri^Mt the* <to«iffeMMt^^1io llt# rttHooSiigi^nl- 
ties which is tilfcn^ded by the Society lo^^nalsv Theeott*^ 
seqnenlMM^tfais eofiBpulsery mental apathy^ and '^^ eor- 
respOndilig- kunsihrityof bknin^ wai^ that, on- b^iq^ re^^ 
liered at the end of that time, his nenrctas syst^nhad be- 
come <so w^ak *and' ii^ritablOy tliJBt^> althoi^ by nature 
fond of soeiety^li#"feared to meet eren with the mem-* 
heK of his own fimdly/and feat Aionths wotddneter ven- 
ture to wtttk oM to take neeessary exerekey exe^t in 
the dark. And it was only at tlt^ end of soTeral months 
that the renewed stimuhw of'soeiety nnd em^yment 
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restored the tone of his nervous system so fiu* as to al- 
low him to regain his natmtil character of mind, and.to-. 
return to his usual hahits of life. In this prediqiosed - 
state of the system, a very slight cause would obvioiudy , 
have sufficed to convert the depression infeo abairiute de- 
rangement. , . : . t ■( 
Bul^ as mentioned at £rst| the most fiieqaimt vidiims , 
of this kind of predisposition are females of tfaa middie -t 
and higher. ranks, especially those of a iijearirdiiA ooostita- / 
tion, and good natural abilities ; but who, £cfNDi iU-t f 
directed education, possess nothing more, solid thaampre^ i 
accomplishments, and hare no materials: of ^tbovghfter 
feeling, and no regukur or imperative oopiqKitiUMis t»^4e^ ^ 
moiidf attention, and whose brains, hk shorty are..kal£ i 
asleep. Such persofis have literally, nothing.. on vrtiiehi ^ 
to expend half the nervous enei^ which natiura has be- < 
stowed on them. for better purposes* Th^y have Dt^- 
thingfto excite and exercise the brain— nof|iii]|g. to, didt.*' 
activity; their own feelings and personal relatiooa ne- i 
cessarily constitute the grand objects of thair ,oontem» ; 
plations ; these are brooded over till th^ mental enei^^ :^ 
become, impaired, false ideas of existenoe and of Pro^vi* f 
dence spring up in the mind, the £ftQcy is haunted' by >rt 
strange impressions, and every tsrifle wiuch relates, to - 
self is exaggerated into an object. of immense i import- • 
ance. The brain having literally iiathuig'>on'^hichr t»'\ 
exercise itself, becomes weak, and die mftn^mani&sta- ^ 
tions are enfeebled in proportion; so that •a^:per£lllKl of** 
good endowments, thus treated, will often .no(b;^eiily. ex- 
hibit something of the imbecility of a fooi^Jbat gradually - 
become irritable,, peevish, aud.di8coBtent0divJMid-4>pen to < 
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Ite attadt of eyery form of n^nrous disease and of de- 
rangement froiii causes which, uader different drenm- 
elBiuMSy would neyer. have disturbed them for a mo- 
inent* 

That the liability df such persons to mdancholy, hy- 
steria, hypochondriasis, and other yarieties of mental 
cBseaise, reidly depends on a state of irritability of brain, 
Indnoed by imperfect Exercise, is prored by the vast and 
rapid improToment we often witness from the sudden 
supervention of occurrences which excite and employ 
the mortal powers and their cerebral organs. Nothing 
is m<v<e usual than to see a nervous young lady, who 
for years had been unfit for any thing, while ease and 
indigence were her portion, deriving the utmost advan- 
tage from apfttrent misfortunes whidi throw her. upon 
her own resonroes, and force her to exert her utmost 
energies to maintain a respectable station -in society. 
Wli^, as in 4neh drcnmstances, the mental, faculties 
and brain, the inteUect and moral and social feelings, 
are blessed with a stimulus to set; the weakness, the 
tremors, and the apprehensions, whidi formerly seemed 
an inborn part of herself, disappear as if by enchantment, 
and strength, vigour, and haj^iness take their place, 
soldy because now Ck>d's law is fulfilled, and Ae brain 
with which He has connected the mind is siqpplied with 
that healthful stimulus and exercise which He ordained 
to be indiqiensable to its healthy existence, and to com- 
fort and welfiu*e. 

An additional illustration, and I venture upon it, be- 
cause the principle is an important one in the produc- 
tion, not of insanity only, but of many other di(rtressing 
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formB of 4iMMe, will h% found ia die ease of & fliaii tf 
mature age and of aotiye habits, wlio baa devoted Us 
life to die toila of budneta, and wboae honra of OfBJoy- 
ment have been few and short* Suppose such a person 
•to retire to die countiy in seardi of repose, and to have 
no deep moral, religions, or philosophical pursuts .to 
oecupy hm attention, and keep up the actiye exereiso of 
his brain,-^the latter will lose its health, and the invari* 
"able result w^ be ennui, weariness of Ufe, deiq^ndenpy, 
ind every Variety of nervous diseases* 
' < At this very time, indeed, since part of these observa- 
dons were actually in print, I have met with a case^f in 
'^irhichthe predispodtion to eerebnd disorder, attended 
flnit 'by hysteria, and rabsequendy • by deningemei^ of 
was obviously produced in' diie* way# : bxi4 wa%. .at 
SttBcf time, so string, as scarcely to have re^jpured 
ally other cause to excite the disease. Tliteeircumstiipees 
^fft^m exactly those mentioned as crefetttng arprediniw- 
ddon in nerV^ms females, that, had dwt descr^on not 
been written before they occurred^ i% might have been 
mippoeed to have been drawn firom the eiuie to which I 
alliide. 

^ Exoe$» of mental activity, eidier in degree or in duration^ 
is also an infringement of die thh^ condition of health, 
•And, as such, predisposes to cerebral and nervous disease. 
If the brain be tasked too mudi, and proper intervab of 
rdaxatioh and sleep be denied to it^ its functions soon 
become disturbed, as is daily witnessed indie production 
^f fevek*s, headachs, and every form of mental affection 
from watching, intense excitement, or exertion of mind, 
and neglect of deep. But the causes dience arising be- 
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inf^^ntove active tiub f redisporing, fiill norapropeiiy to 
to IreiBited of fnnbteqnetttif^ 

v^flke'fimrih and last eottdition required fiir the lioatth 

^'Ibe brain,' wlueh I skdl^kai^ notiee, is a doe siqiply 

'of 'properly oxygenated blood. In the nnddle dhrtsions 

Of 'ffie ti^^ it is diffioolt to estimate aociurstdy liie in« 

f flA^toO'of Alsi eonditioa ; but, at tlie extreme "pemtSi it is 

^Mdr<el>tWiis'to be ^nwriodied. If die sttnudus of arterial 

196^^ bi§ ako^ether wididrawn^ tke brain ceases to act, 

sensibility becomes extinct^ and the mental powers are 

"il^liMl^^itiadifeeted. Thus, when fixed air is inhaled, 

'th# Mood' iHrculatIng linrougk the lungs doas not nnder- 

•>g<l<ttAti process of oxygenation wUek is assential to its 

riisiHty;' Iti^thorefoi^sont to die head dark and Ye« 

^oMJi/^xaotly'aS'reooived;^ but beii^ in this state unfit to 

'4i^M^ of stippore- tlia actk)n;:of the brai% tha^erobral 

^*i(aN!^ons' become inpairedv ^. great heaviness in, die 

iM^i, tingling? IB the ears, tnmUod sight, a great in- 

^ oMnation to sleep, diauaation of strength, a«d ,&Uing 

Sif^wtk^f or, in shortj a cessation of idl die fmrations of 

sotiso^ thought and' ^Mding, take place, and death .ere 

long closes the scene. If, on the other hand, tho^ bl<Kkl 

<1^^ti^ li%hly oxygenated, as by breathing oxygen, gas 

•ItaatcliEtd of connnon air, it becomes too: stimnlatiag, and 

exdtes an intensity, of action bordering on iaflammatiom 

also soon, terminating in death. 

Such are the two extremes; but the slighter yaria* 

'■ tions hare eqaally sure, altiioHgh less palpable, effects. 

If t^ vitality otf the blood be impairodf'aa by hroatluBg 
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an atmospliere so far vitiated as to be insufficient to ipHf^ 
duce the proper degree of oxygenation^ the blood thed 
affords an imperfect stimnlas to the brain; and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, languor and inactivity of the nien-^ 
tal and nervous fonctions ensue, and a tendency to head* 
ach, syncope, or hysteria, makes its appearance. This 
is seen every day in the listlessness aitd i^atKy prevaleht* 
in crowded and iH-ventilated schools; and in the head^ 
achs and liability to hunting which are so sure to' attack* 
persons of a delicate habit in the contaminatied'iatmo- 
sphere of crowded theatres, churches, and assemblieli; 
It IS seen less strikingly, but more permaiienlly, id tfiH 
ikritable and sensitive condition of the inmates of eottoii 
manu£M2tories, crowded schools, and public charities. 
In these instances the operation of the principle cannot 
be disputed, for the languor and nervous debility conse- 
quent on confinement in ill-ventilated apartmtots, Or in 
air vitiated by the breath of many people, are neHher 
more nor less than minor degrees of ^e same process 
of poisoning, to which I have above alluded. It is not 
real debility which produces them; for access to the 
open air almost instantly restores activity and vigour to 
both mind and body, unless the exposure has been very 
long, and then more time is required to re-establish the 
exhausted porwers of the brain. A good deal of obser- 
vation has convinced me, that imperfectly oxygenated 
blood being sent to the brain, is greatly more influential 
in the production of nenrous disease and general deli-^ 
cacy of constitution than is generally imagined ; and that 
no practice can be more irrational and injurious in this 
respect, than the very prevalent ^i^lastem of sleepbg in 
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beds closed in on all sides by curtains, which do away 
with eveiy advantage resulting firom the size of the 
room as effectually, as if its limits did not exceed those 
of the bed itself. . 

i Other predisposing causes are generally mentioned, 
9mh as. age, sex, and professiim; but as almost all of 
d)uen^m»yW resolved into extreme exercise of one or 
morfi>of jlhe cerebral organs, to the neglect of the rest, 
it} is unnqc^ary to consider them here, at least in detail. 
For instance^ the middle period of life is more fertile in 
the prp4nction. of mental derangement, only because it 
is then thai; t^ brain is in its highest state of activity, 
and r then, the mind is most agitated by yiolent and 
tuwiltiMdus jpa^oneu It is then that love, fame, wealth) 
pride^ S^ take possession of the mind^ and, by ifiieir 

' ' ■ 'i t..' ' * ; 

ooiitinue4 exQitemenit, lead to cerebral disease. The 
female lex* agaii;!, predisposes to insanity, in common 
^tb^ either .diseases of the nervous systein; because in 
the female the feelings ^Ie more acute, and external 
resources are more limited. And a sedentary and lite- 
rary life predisposes to cerebral affections, and conse- 
quently, tp nc^ania, for the same reiison that 1% keeps the 
b.rain in .an. undue, and permanent state of actiyity, cpn- 
ve^ible ^m the> slightest cause into a state of morbid 
excitement. 

I have already mentioned, that a strong affinity exists 
between the causes of acute diseases of the brain and of 
those cer^bjTal a^ectipns which permanentiy denmge the 
manifestations of the mind; but, as might be expected 
a priorif this relation is much more remarkable between 
the direct exciting thftn jbetwcen the predisposing causes. 
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HeretditBiy iescenty fbr instiuiee, luMim«ch lei» bAoiUD^ 
in the production of an acnte diseart^ I3ce meuingill^ 
dlimin l3ie prbdnction of ihiekital deratigeitieiiV Mrf^fbr 
tbig obvious reason, — acnte diseases eome on taddenlf 
ttMxi strong exciting causes, they rmi tkeir eoiinie HfnA' 
Ify atod terminatcf in a rery limited 1«»s^ eitiier istlw 
fM^a restoration of healtli, or in the extificdM of liii. 
iMiring theif conlinnailce, tiie patient exente^ iA'Ibs 
funt;tions with difUciilty eir pain; and ftMr that<frfi piro- 
Idifcfalibn he is totally unfit; so tliat none «f UsuAfvoig 
^li date iheir existence from sodi *^«tate«f hi^sytteili. 
Wh^ the disease is or^, if the reooYOiy il^ oMSflete, 
the constitution is unimpaired, beeaiMe tiie affection dias 
been of too short duration materially to affsd theifcue- 
ral organization. But chronic diseases, like those whidi 
produce insanity, are very di£ferent *• They come on 
slowly, often from the continued action of trifling causes, 
operating upon a pre-existing predisposition, they run 
their course slowly, and it is frequently only at the end 
of years that they terminate in health or in death. 
During their continuance the patient executes his other 
functions with little or no impediment ; but his constitu- 
tion being then thoroughly impregnated, as it were, with 
the morbid action, its influence extends over every func- 

* In using the word esftttmia, in this and other places, as appli- 
cable to the morbid states which constitute insanity, I must not 
be considered as maintaining that they are never of an acute 
nature. The contrary is, in fact, frequently observed, and I 
speak of them as cAroitie, only because I cannot find a word to 
convey the meaning with greater accuracy. 
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la(Hi» 4iid eonsequently is transmitted to children tken or 
aCterwsrds produced. 

.. Thftt this is the tnie theory of hereditary susceptibi- 
lily of disease, is> moreover, apparent from the &ct ah- 
teady mentioned, that, in accidental cases of madness, 
idaldren bom h^bre *the insanity of the parent, are not 
More subject to its attacks, than children bom of parents 
^vho have never beei so affected. If, therefore, acute 
diseases are less frequently hereditary than chronic, it 
"is not froaa^ any exception being made in their instance 
Ipy .m-initanaUo. law. *of nature, but simply .from their 
dotiftMHi Jbeing so fhort ^a not. to contaminate the. s|«- 
Aam«'> His W9 oov^idc^ to be a venr impoiAant. conside- 
jtttipB, and dss^ryiny of more notice than it has yet re - 
ceivedr. 
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EXCITING OK OCCASIONAL CAySES Of 9IENTAl< 

PEHANGEMENT* 



' In ttadyiBg dM padmlofjr ^ tike btaiii airi sierrwHF' 
syitaniy nd the denagementf ef llie menUJ MiinWIwiH • 
tioM to winoh afl dieir movbid aflbetioiii Aiote er'tM^^ 
Ipye risa^ it if cwwutial to disoorer mol^oiil]^'^^ iBaml^ 
dkfeeiMmfle» birtjJsatlieidali^ni wUcb tbal<«Ki»^hi ig i 
to the oonttitiitioB upon whieii it has Mted ; for in llibi ' 
latter poiBt ^oes tlM whole pmctioai.Taiiie of die inqnky 
consist. Without attending to thi%iiia' nay indeed 
know, in a general way, that ewtam dhsawMrtanoes trill 
aot pccgodicially; but we shall be mnUe to trace -any 
connexion between them and the definite form in ivUdi 
the injury shows itself, and shall dietefore be less aMe 
to guard against or to counteract their krfineneek Foir 
instance, in one indiridual, or in one stale of ihealih, ^x^ 
posure to solar heat is a cause of mental. derangem^t? 
but then, in a different constitiition or stsfte of health, it 
is also a cause of other maladies.**— Ayoimginan lay by 
a river side with his head exposed nnoereved to the 
direct rays ctf a summer's sun, and shortly after became 
delirious, and in four days died of inflammation of the 
brain ; another person, similarly exposed, soon began to 
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complaiii of headach, sickness, thirst, beat, and other 
symptoms of fever, and went through a severe febrile 
attack before he recovered his usual health ; while, from 
the same cause, a third individual became deranged, and 
did not throw off the disease for many months ; and yet 
in all these cases the efficient or immediate cause was 
identically the same, and the difference of result ^ was 
owing solely to the cBfierence of constitution or state of 
the individual to whom It was applied. 

So important, indeed, is the latter condition, that it is 
generally k wUch'delenttiiiea tiie, natrtre of Ae firtnre 
diaaimi^ ' >i»d £mt this, reaaoii^ we often ind the acuter af^ 
feotioiia of the braui arising from the dame 'causes 
whtmee thoad . which oonstitnte the varioua forms of in- 
sa^ity ofiginate/ The chief diffMrence that obtains be- 
twaeufliieiiiis^liiat theoauetof the fwiner tte ^Iher 
iiwfe ipo weif a t m jAsgi«e^ or are applied'toaaieveirri- 
ttbki^and exckeaUe sufajeetb . Sudden and excessive 
mQntal>4iatre8fl^ Jor exan^Le, will somatiBMNi give rise 
ta apoplexy, to 4)^epsyv ov^to. phrenitis, as it used to be 
csUed; while coniinued faul less intense anxiety will 
gmdyoaUy stir iq^ that lower but more^ pemanent morbid 
aetictn which - oonntiliutes insanity ; and, ' on the* either 
hand, if theperson boifirom eonstitstaonfll or etiwr peeu- 
Harities,. pvedkposed to any partioular Ibrm oi disease, 
then tithe- e^tcitqig causey however stight^ ■ will occasion 
that £ami i» pvefcrenee to^ any other ; - and' dras^ nothing 
is more.'cemmeB thae to .see apirticiilar cause^> the di- 
rect, tendencyof wh]ohui% ini every eaaof to^istorb the 
heaMi4>f the bfain^^prodiise fever; and' deliriun in one, 

'. r^'.\,:t\ »',■'««-• i' *••• v|.''.» *■'• U:! Mills -o'ltird^t: .'•?•!•! 
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mania in atiot&er, melancholy m a ihirdy' liyiteirift iii a 
fourth, epilepsy in a fifth, and no disease ^rhaterer' iii a 
pixth ; the effect rarying according to th^ eoilstitiftioiial 
or existing peculiarities of each. In conatqamtob also 
of the natural affinity snhsisting between these aAeliMB, 
from all of them having the same seat, they a<« '<Mften 
observed to pass into and to complicate eadi 9tliw. 

In seeking thus to connect the two kinds of fseases 
to which the cerebral structure is liable, H'wiU iM useful 
to call the attention of the reader to the weU-teieinr but 
rather neglected fact, that, let the cerebral affectieii be 
either acute or chronic, it equally inrolves ^e sovaAmss 
of the mental manifestations ; although, by long habit 
founded on ignorance, we have been a c c us to me d to con- 
sider that as mental derangement, aud a distinct disease, 
which attends the chronic form, and that as delirium and 
merely a symptom, which is, in truth, Ae derangement 
of the acute disease* Now, however, we cannot fail to 
perceive, that insanity and delirium sCiand in predsely 
the same relation to their organic cause, and that the 
one is altogether as much a symptom as the other. If, 
for example, we take up Dr Abercrombie's recent and 
valuable publication on the Pathology of the Bnun, we 
shall find, in almost every page, change of character and 
dispositions, delirium, peevishness, wandering of the 
judgment, loss of memory, coma, or suppression of the 
mental powers, mentioned as appearing in its acutl» dis- 
eases, just as we find false perception, hallucinaticnis of 
feeling, and errors of judgment, in the chnmic ; but we 
never find that author erecting delirium into one dis- 
ease, loss of memory into another, or coma into a third. 
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9(1 lA/^QQUWidly done with the partieiilar haQucinatioii of 
MMHyut|r; and we neyer find hiia tareatiiig of the .meiUad 

. iffMum as dbtinot from the bodily disorder,, as we isee 
genarally done in treating of the mental symptoms con- 
daqoepit upook oluimio diseases of the brain. In every 
iastaiiee. of acute disease, the pathologist rates the men- 
tal phenomena as symptoms, and refers to them only 

.fw" Ihe.pniipose of tracing them to the' organic lesion 
ifshifih prodooea^em^ and, therefore, in prosecuting onr 

. ireaeavdbes into what are erroneously called Mental DJs* 
eaias,> we must j^oUow the same .course, and study the 
nature of the organic disorder which disturbs the jnen-* 
lal fimatimn, and not waste our labonr in vain attempts 
to daasify mental symptoms into independent diseases, 
t^ Whatevei digturbs the healthy action 6f the bnun 
mayhecomeanesrvt^^ cause of insanity, and of nervous 
disease* Ekteriial violence, the application of intense 
eoUf. exposure to solar heat, irritation in a distant or- 
gjHL of the body, severe and unremitting study, mental 
affections, griel^ .^ear, anxiety, inordinate ambition, and, 
in ahoct, any fooling of the mind roused to an inordinate 
degree, are all ototsional causes of insanity and of cere- 

. bcsl disease, because all of them tend to disturb the 
healthy action of the brain. But it must be observed, 
that the same causes sometimes do not occasion any dis- 
order in the manifestations of the mind, either of an 
acute kind, like delirium, or of a chronic nature, like 
insanity, lliis cUfference of result depends, as formerly 
pointed out, on the peculiar constitution to which the 
exciting cause is applied. If a hereditary predisposition 
to insanity exists, then the consequence wiU most likely 
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beraiiirtladL of mania; if tkere be bo prednpiwitibii^! 
and '<ilie patient be youBg and vigporona^ andthe oanftwt^ 
sodden and yiolent, then acute diaease and delirkmi will? 
most probaUy fidlow ; and, lastly, if the kudiTidnal be 
araiTed «t maturityy and otherwise in good healA,^ and 
be ATOuraMy sitoate, in respect to resonroeS) the effect, 
may be simply a paroxysm of mental distsesSyVwUeh y/iik 
subside before it goes the length of disease. In all these 
instaneesy hovever, the Umknajf and aeUon (rf the oaiike 
iBtoderatigfe the ktaibtk of ikebram; and the Tnani<rtila< 
lieiM. of the mind never become morlnd) uakss the hetiltk ^ 
of 'the iNFaan be preyiomly OTerset. --v 

In aceordance with die view we have elsewhere tids^ ' 
of lihe nh^o^MMi wxl<^ funcikma ^ the brain, theexeitiiig^ 
causes may be divided into the two greatcbu^es iof uycxu 
and vuNGTioKA^ Among the loecd causes which .de« 
range the mind, by disturbing the healthy aetkm of the 
bnun> is> I need hardly say, external .violence. Svery 
body knows that a blow on the head sometinMes supr 
pressed the mental operations altogetheri which is cer« 
tainly the mphis tdtra of derangement} and every pror 
fessional man is aware that a fracture : of .the skuU and 
wound of the brain frequently give rise to acute inflam*- 
mation, and to mental disturbanoe in the form of deU^ 
rium^ while at other .times they terminaie in a chronic 
change, accompanied with mental disorder ia the form of 
idiocy. 

Cold is another local cause which exerts a powerful 
influence on the mind and brain. Intense cold stupifies, 
and produces many of the e£Pects of intoxication ; and 
moderate cold, as is well known to dram*drinkers, clears 
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tfaehtedairifKiUtatM thii^iiig.' Bitf^ Lahr^V, irlio 
had« TOry wide field for ob«ervalioii, telk us, that, 
during :1lK»*cBsiMirCroii8 retreal; from' Mo«eow> namerons 
€Mfalo#^fD8afuty^^ in e^eiy vajiety of fOTm, and even a 
¥«ry gveat aumbor dP deaths^ were prodmed by the con- 
titi»ed action ef die intense odkl npoH die brain^ aggi^- 
¥at»d ae itfikpewer was by the dreadM Byfferingsto whii^ 
the eridlers ^%t% odierwise exposed* 

'But wdn^d not go fiirther baekdian to the narradTe 
of 'Oaptain Pakhy^ expeditioa, for imquestionable ex- 
amples io^-dutilBet* One 'very oold day, Captain Parry 
sent two young gendemen^m seaveh of a narine, wbo 
faad'bidmi 'cuposed t» a temperatore nmeh below asero, 
without any- adefiia);eproteodon ; and so great was die 
effect ev^ ttp<m theni^ diat when he jsent for them into 
his'eabin on dieir return, ^ thsy iooked wild^ q)oke ^tM 
and indUtmedy^ and U was impossible to draw from ^uem 
ar&imnal answer' to amfi of our qn^^ Afiber bdbog on 
bottrd for a shwt tinie, die mental feouldes i^peared 
gradtiafiy-toretunt with the returning oirouladon, and 
it was not till dien that alooker-on eoidd easily persuade 
himself diatdiey had not been drinkii^ too freely. But 
to those wte have been much accustomed to oold eoun- 
triesj this will be • Bio new rOTMttk*." 

In mediiciiie, indeed, the aetion of cold upon the head 
and braon is so well tq^reoialed, diat it is daily had re- 
course to in die cure of disease, and, most of all, in the 
cure of insanity ; and the sueoess which attends it in sub- 
duing increased aetion, and is oafanii^ the most violent 

• Parry's Voyages, vol. 1. p. 185. 
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mii4aA(Hm niental •KcitemeBl, is a 8tr»i% proof ^idls 
iftteiisily ni its action on the bnun* r- 

That great Iwat nay also derange the heakh efjtha 
krafaii and gire rise to inslmitj, is evident £rom Ae Ami^ 
duiS oxpoenre of the moerefed head to the direel aays 
ef the salt has Teiy often farooght on a serereandJiHig 
eon^ned p aro jtysm ef mania; and» rmrhaps, still iassD 
frequently acute eemhial disease and 9iole^tl^dfllifflan9 
SaniiBiiting sometimes in idioey, and sometimes in deeth> 
It is also to be remmfked^ that^ in JSnrepesn tthMmf 
llm gtea Ssr number of esses begin daring the. k0$k of 
smnmer; and that, aithou|^ the uatires ef wannijidir 
males, whose eonstitntions are adq^ted to the tmnyim 
tsre, do not seem to be so modi eiqiosed to insani^as 
tliose of more temperate regions^ yet Aolatler are maeh 
more fiable to attacks and to rdi^Mnsin hat diintinaold 
eountries* 

Numerous other instanees might be giTua of eauses 
acting locally upon or in the iKrain^ giTing rise toinsa- 
nity, but a few need only be named. TumonrSy exos- 
toses, apofriiexy, and palsy, are examples of this hmd ; 
awi erery one must hare seen or heard of cases, evan in 
prirate life, in whidi i^plexy and palsy ended in the 
derangement or weakening of the mental powenu Bs- 
9untoL rates apoplexy as constitutiag about one-sixth of 
the j9i^.9ioa/ causes of insanity^ and, in fcet, it is rare to 
see palsy without some marked disturbance ef the mind. 
These circumstances, it must^ howevor, be ^^bsenred, do 
not of themselyes constitute iasamty. They only tend 
to produce that disordered cerebral action on which it 
depends. Fevers may abo be noticed as occationally 



of tibe bram; and it is diomsikh '^ m^ ttrnmrm m* 
littMSy ieeaiis^ wjBd^ whem fln^m^ U tol |>^r«cive4 
lli'fsvBr, every- Oii0> adButo mtA QKdbM^ tlMi$jfffAi<liA#wf 
U^vffMeek^' > Ddinvnii indeed^ i« ^jfiNrln of.mwtaljdi^ 
m^teent^ juftt as mtMh ai fl»da]idwU% tiofltalgiiii im^ 
iMMtormndy aaiteiUimportaat.tliftt tiift(lx«i|«0]^^ 
liittsfi'M'eiHii odi«p«ad tetibe ]Mnii«f4iodd>lieiieo!aii«My: 
piieeiTadyJ iia^^be ailawwl te ittrntiaii iwcas«»iwIikklMMi 
iMriys lAeciEBRd ^ 111% and wliifili<bMrs» vf(Ux,Ae iftoimU^ 
; AfflsKlldiiiaii o£ atttrvow and mmgmoiB eoauilkutioiif 
fliri teiA» prime of life^ aftar Ung watoiung^ coatkiiifHi 
mBoAgUfi and nmdi itiitid acttvify (all aminandy v^itm 
latad to^dxdit fte aotioil of .tte hraan)^ was; acdaad «Wi 
fofer, Mtandsdy irsai tiie liegiBitiBg^ mkk nwngr sfm^ 
imas^iiidicitiBg a sttrioas affodMinfAsLliead^ iAtt&eaft» 
weakness of mind, and foigetfulness of recent yaoosr* 
iMees, tweiv obssrvable ; but) after a ttMey; dritmn su- 
fpspreaedf duoraeterifled^y wil«bes8 ^^ezpreimn 
eottTerBaito% i»ther diaa by yiolenoe» and ooi^ianAd »/a 
gmat qf 'ixr less degree idKMit firo weidks. J^(ear . the. ml 
of lint t»ney wkentiie patient was gradually raooyerii^ 
fi^mrit^'Hisbrak being slill very weak and exoiteaUei 
M ft^owing remarkable state was ebsenred^Gwr.seiFecal 
days in suocessi<m ^— When -I west ftnt^into kis room, 
after ke bad been for some timer In; a state of r^Meeyke 
was periB«tly oabn and e^eeted,> andvWHrwered every 
^{QeJrtion most ratiomilly-; but, after the lapse of three or 
fdur minutes, the stimulus of my presenee and qaeries be<^ 
gaA to operate upon 1dm by almost ins^mdUe degrees, and 
tfi» rouse tike brain to undue aeli«Dy aa indicated, physioally, 
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bjr » di|^ cireiBBierikd fediMM of the dM^ 
h^r ef the eye, and, mentaUy, by die inteijectiM at icrt 
a f&m Tagne and muneaning woid% and ahotdy aftn^n^ 
wMe MBlieBtea ; veason etilly kewever, maintaianytiifc. 
nemdinry, till in a minute or tw4> nuNna die eiaitewwii' 
baeame purely. moiUd, and the ideaa tetaOly iisatiennk 
Cenraleaeence had by this time proeeeded sa-fiary timt^^ 
aa aoen aa the extraneona stimnltta waa iridi dww u »^Aer 
eenkral activity sobaidedi and die naual.iioaid'tpalW' 
o6|rfiona graduaUy returned ; and for feme days thaftpnok'. 
giaaa of hia reeoyery waa distinedy maiked by Aotinr <' 
eraaaed leugdi of time dnnng whieh.he .eoold heii^ Hkm^- 
p a a acnce and eonyergation of any one in theireem» mdbi^ 
out giving way to iUnaiona. . One day, for initinrg» he 
anawered my in^^mnes v«7«otte€tedly ; #nd when l^aB«a> 
taming round to leave him juat a lilde exaited, he>Gal]edi:> 
me bac^ and requested aa a great &vonir, and in a«<diii!^ 
but earnest tonoi that Iwould use.my inflnenee- with/dw.-' 
prqper authorities in town to have that f^disftg|leeaUe> 
noitfy Frendiwoman widi the red cap on herheadfr »&- : 
mQved from the foot of his.bed, where. she.8ati rmistantlyat. • ' 
sometimes grinning at Um^ sometimes S4M:eaiiitng> mmi ■ 
sometimes singing pleasandy enough ; on being 1^ alene^ ; ' 
the. excitement subsided so quickly, dial he.heenniQrnr.i 
tional again in a&w minutes* . »• }f.. r 

In this case, thesympadiy between die ^ininkdanA brains >. 
waa so. instantaneous, and . the ^onditiWw of, j^ione 40 
exacdy proportioned to th^. state..of the jo^^m^itkAt-mk ^ 
one Qould have seen it, and ;eontipnc4 to d^nbt ifrf theie-. 
Gal.seat.of mental derspgemenl^.or.of tb^p^^ev^^i^tek 
lecftMdxu:. ifOioral ^^mi^jtpdjifimb th^ #9lJWftfpf d^^bi^i 



MMb I fc toti ly Mdxooe kmaitf* in aMoHMHry^qi^fal ttkMi 
tkiini&'Wtti'ValQBble/dy it skewed ike <do0» oonniexkMr 
eidMiigt IB utiiki^ bet^^eeii the a^^ 
aSMeu-ef ^e brahi and siiiid*' Welurrejviit sMi, 
dttt^in fanresligaHiigthe ection of etamesy it is as momh 
saajr to etteai to the constitulieB of Ae mihject as to the 
u a Ntm of t he a j ^ i ^ aa Ae ianie eaiasy -irtnch, iiioiietlate 
ol <lhe eesslltlilieii^ ]p!ednoet aeute disease like ferer^ 
wiil^ in aaotiiir^ ifive'rise to a skiwer disMse Hke iam^ 
mty9aa4^i»«liik^ to seme iierveii9 disordar^ sooksjii 
kystetia «i* eySlqpcrf. Tkig pnni^^e wall staroiigly exem^ 
pHiad ift tile 4«ie linder obturidelalieii* - He Mnsei^ ir^' 
aatietjTilaiboiir-tnd imtdrfbkiesftj were exaod^ smslraia 
ma iSgw i ii fliy f^ediiyoiagy »ti^^ tooMJf^ have esttifBi in^ 
smifyf' aiui it'wms entardy owing to tl^ patient kcfliqr 
frae of aB^ lafat of tfaja kind) tJiat the resnl&ig oei«bMil' 
affNtkNi wiis of the aenlefenBiw The analogy between 
Um two fonaa of disMse was yery marked throagkoiil^ 
and teftenliM' mental symptoms, wMck in geneid are ^b<»' 
most dilfefent, ware, in ikh ittstaatoe, rmnarkably alHed' 
to tkjMO of ii&saidity. The yiusions in regiird to scmke 
thmg%, oontrastad with liie perifoct acenirtu^y of p^feej^ 
tion'iii ^egaard^ to othera ; and, daring die whole fixm 
that the idriirimh bMtedi Aere was a ooherebce^of tinnk^ 
ing, that, like the same occnrrcttHie 'in ilisanity, briy x^ 
qnited^ A» ^iremisM to be granted te mAke the eondtt- 
sioDB perfesily logical; The diltoenoe between the two 
states^ Indeed/ waato be percdyed solely in what may, 
in a general way, be tanned the bodily iymf^toms. The 
quick p^dsift, dttfk thkk fur^ dry' iMtt, eitiaeSatidn, imd 
fehrOe lie*t, denoted aa keiita diseai^ rely disinmilii^ 
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£eoiii dutt which constitutes insanity; hat the menUd 
Mosions were sufGiciently similar to mark the 8troii§ 
^unily affinity subsisting between insanity and delinnn^ 
and the necessity of considering both as the effecta4»^ jQt 
symptoms resulting from, disease of the same oigan^i vii. 
the Brain* ... \ 

When the mental functions are disturbed in an,aoate 
disease like the abore, nobody doubts that they are so 
only because the brain is affected ; but when, they are 
deranged in slower diseases, like those which consti^iite 
insanity, many deny that there is any thing wrong wi^ 
Ae head at all, when, in reality, the difference is v&Oi 
one oi degree Qinly ; ^delirium is as dosdy allied to in- 
sanity, as one form of insanity is to another* Aith, in 
short, are symptoms, and both indicate the existence of 
eerefaral disorder, and each yariea in its featuses and 
diaracter according to the mind of the indiridual, and 
the kind and extent of disease existing. The main fea- 
tures of insanity are rarely alike in any two instances ; 
and neither are those of delirium. In ddirium, the pa- 
tient sometimes bdieves himself threatened by furieaand 
djBvils, beset by assassins, or a rictim to the daricest 
plots, and he cries aloud with frantic alarm ; at another 
time he breathes curses and imprecations, foreign to his 
nature, on the head of his Mthfhl attendant ; and at a 
third, daq>s his hands in fervent devotion. In insanity, 
the exact counteipart of this is seen, on a different scale, 
and accompanied, it may be, with more of consciojaspess, 
but still in essence the same. Like delirium, insanity is 
a symptom of cerebral disease ; and henoe^ like delirium, 
it varies in^ its character and in its intensity aocording to 
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tbe iMatft of Ae disease, and the porti^m of thebnutf iKf- 
ftet^ But, as the nature of die aente disease may stiH 

M tbe same, when the form of deliriuih is diffBrent, so 

♦ 

iBiay the nature of the slower malady he also the saiite» 
sidicligk the form of mental derabgement is difiei«iil» 
thus in one it may present the features 6f mdattdk<dy> 
and in another those of mania. 

'" Another dmse of a sinjiilar nature may be adrerted to, 
and, tot the same reason, its action on die brain is not 
denied or doubted, — I aHude to die abuse of intoxicatiiig 
liquo!^ That wine and spirits in unusual quantity de- 
range the meiital manifestations, I need hardly stop to 
state; arid this being the case, it is easy to conceive dttt 
habitual excess may at last ihdrice a permanent irreg^olap 
rity of iM^ion in the braijD^ amduntirig to disease ; andy 
accordingly, nerrous tremors, heieidaoBs^ fiti of excite^ 
inent, often amounting to mental alienation, and deHrium 
tr^Hcto, are obserred to be common consequences of 
irrer-indulgenbe. 

Thd rfemaikable ino^ase of insanity among^ die lowito 
orders in ISrolt Britain^ particularljr in die mariuftw- 
ttiriii^ districts, has been pretty aoeurately traced, pardy 
to the miseries, want, and anxiety, inseparable 'from the 
ftietnAtions to which tfaeynre isxposed, and partly to die 
prevtilenceof dram-drinldng, as die duly iideans of reHef 
widiin their readt. That it is not die ihentd distress 
alone which i^ the caiise, is proved bjr finding the laxge 
majority of die pibdentii to be among dios^ who have 
been the most intemptaite, Occasionidlyv hew^erj it 
muirt be admitted, the excessive drinking ift oidy the 
first symptom, and not the cause of the £sease. 
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yThiUt intcodcaiioii aet9 upon and discn^ni the htnM 
lAore dureolly than any other organ, is farther etMcnlt 
froM ohserving the effects of an excess ttpon penoiMf o# 
dUerent kahits and eonstttntions, Thns an excess vMf^ 
mexxMe die brain of a'strong healthy man as to throW^ 
him into a braui-»fever, as k used to he called, or mto^*' 
state of deliriom, or temporary madness ; and lite^Mdi^ 
excess in a perscm oonstitnlionally liable to inctedty; will 
proinibly excite the brain in that peenfiar way whicli OMM 
stftates mania; thns establidung in another way tlid^WBto^ 
eeimecting link between all forms of corebrid [diMitf 
and fXL ^mrieties of mental distarbaitee. FrMn Uii^'^CH*- 
AuMenee of the inritation k»pt np in iStub hnkiihf ifjfi^B^' 
laatie intempefaace, the haUtaal ^nidkardwill W'littM: 
liaUe to atteoks of insanity, atid the oiecamdnaldrtMfo^i^ 
to attacks.of oerebral disease im one iff other of'MtuM^' 
forms. '■ 'i ' 

It is asinffolar drcomstaUce, that inanition! afldsiar- 
Tatkm also act powerfully in altering the heaMry *ii!^M 
of the braki, and ccmseqnently in prodndng insanity-; 
b«t they seem to lead to this result by the brain nMst*^ 
lag m common widi odier parts of tiie body ;--^4iiid f^- 
lade to it only to remark, that, in matfiyinstaaeeii^ tii^' 
loss of reason thence resulting has seemed likea l^ii^'" 
cent dispensation of Providence, to render the sn£Re«i«i« 
less sensible of tiheir calamitous sitnadons. TlMhoirars 
consequent upon Aie shipwredk of the Medusa^ 'Mthe 
coast of Africa, admit of an oxplanation only cfn fkeiio- ' 
don ai the heat, starvadon, and mental agony, 'ha^ng 
combined to prodnos posidro insanity, l&deied, it is im*^ 
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l^ilibla^ on. nay Other suppositioii, toseooneSe (ibere- 
iTf^liiig^iaiid upmeanii^ fttrooities YfUch the uidia^y iofi* 
fn'org peipetia^ uppn themselves^ and vpon eadii otJiierj 
itfi^ lukittiistviktlve of this view^ I may refer to theiiif* 
ataiiees whieh eveiy mow and dien o^enri of insanity bein|^ 
eauaed or h^ up by the sudden d^^yaticm of loii|^ mr* 
eqa^omeA stiinpli^ and to a eoriouseiQamplolately reeordod 
(}a4h^? ilZth Nnmher of the Mi^dko^Clhmurgical Review^ 
page ]8ili)» i^ whieh a thief» long aoonstomed to the abuaav 
cd^^i^^t^i .hei^anie insane on h^ng restrieted to bread and 
Tvii^terj^imd liraa cured by theradministratikm of a mod^ 
cim)) of ^ hxmAj^ Tbc^ tame result, is oft^i witnessed jn 
coj^9rale^i€i»ii^ifram> f^piTorp . When the erisis ispast^ aiad: 
greatt deb9«^> wUh quickness c^ pulse and wanderings of 
nuBdffeiWlli»(4^ wall timed administratU» of wineaad 
other, stimuli will not only abate die iemr luad lower 
the pulsoy but put a stop to the mental delirium^ > i ,%? 
Out it is neodless t/^ ;eontinwft the onumcaratioa o£ this 
despir]jpl^«ofieausesy they being already wettkwmb. 
As,!however» seroral of them operate in in^Smay javd ini deh< 
cr^tikl#>iWhepii {insanity rarely occurs, as weU as incimK^ 
tiiritgrj)iijifin it.is moftifrefo^t^.it may fairiy bo nsko^. 
how it JM^ppu^is that ments} :deraQgementi shenld bo ciii»)> 
finadah^K^st; ^n[ti««ly to, youth and to middle life ?*M^; 
tM^ Acore 4^ ^woanswersr jt«^ 19io above are notjby 
any)Waii^i^e UMSt Jrequentoaasesof iaaanityy^aiid ecni* 
seq«wtly:pippf]rti<Hial)y few cases should be ptodneed 
by.them atanyages >a»dw4fltm%,rI9iere»iaihi.hifwey 
ai|fl<iii^,old f^€|»ai¥ery^matoria)< differoBcet iathe «tefco«f: 
thfii^^bjecis to whom?dM»>caiifNBaamajpfliod<i^ 

which I bare already insisted on as influencing the kind 
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of disease produced by any giren. caiute. la early Ufb 
the brain is so delicate in its stnictnre> and so^ewolj in- 
jured, that its diseases are active and rapid in tbdr 
course^ demanding energetic treatment for their relief 
or soon destroying life itself;, and convnlsionSy lijrdvQoa- 
■phalnsy and not insanity, are die symptoms which tiben 
i^ypear. In old age, on die other hand, the faraiii has IihA 
.so much of its actiyity by'natoral decay, and the Yivacity 
of feeling and energy of thinking are thereby so npch 
sobdued, that exdling causes of any kind hayie no longir 
the same hold, and no longer make the same imprjBiwiHMi 
that ihey would have done in earlier life ; and hevo^the 
misfortunes and anxieties which years before wonUli^t?!^ 
roused the mind to gigantic exertions, pkmged it.ifflo 
tha deepest affli<stion, and involyed its organ i|i diseniPj 
now fall upon it comparatiyely unfelt. And henpe-abo 
we are ever carried back to the state of the wdwiAefd to 
whom the cause is applied, as a paramount and never to 
be n^lected element in the philosophical and pipactieal 
investigation of the effects 

The second oryMKctfiono/ class of causes cornea jiowt<> 
be considered ; but to understand the manner in which 
they act, we must keep in view the twofold functions of 
the brain, and regard it not only as the seat of thought 
and of feeling, but as the centre of sensation and of ner- 
vous energy. This is necessary, because a distinct set of 
CMises is related to each of these divisions. As the oentre 
of s&uationy the brain is constantly stimulated and acted 
upon by whatever is passing in every part of the body. 
If a breath of wind strikes upon the &oe, k is the brain 
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vAadk fe^ls it ; or if a straw ^8 across tie foot, it is 
a^In die brain wliich apprizes us of the fact. In the 
Kdidthy state, the intimatioiis sent to the brain of Ae 
cbii£tion of other organs, as the stomachy the intestines, 
or the mnscles, are scarcely attended with consciondness ; 
litokuse, If they were acutely felt, otir attention would 
\e Mitii^ly and needlessly taken up by them. But If, 
fSknn distjase, an altered action be set uj^ id any part, that 
Mnneiit a disag^eaUe sensation is transmitted to the 
%ittln, iikmlplOiing ustd attend to it. Eren a whitlolrOn 
'thi^''|^61ih; Of 'the^ finger is often so excruciatingly painful 
ik to thA>i^ the %rain into a state of excitement incom- 
piljbli^ iHth flieep, tMiddhg, or sound feeling, afnd some- 
titnekeff^'inlo positare delirium. In likis manner, ifa 
inffaftniMiemtyf a'large jdint, tihie Sensation trahsmittM 
^^ ami per^Tod by, the brain will often' overstinitthite 
the^ttcf^^fo such a d^^ree as to induise Tiolent delirium, 
^hicfa 'idU immediately dease on remoring the remote ir- 
*iitat$(nk •• •■•■ >•'•■•■. 

The bndn being thus so pow^idly acted upon by ir- 
ritation in the mt»e external and unimpcMPtant parts <^ 
thte body, is vtattu'dlly stffl more influeneed by sourees of 
Irritation ticcnrring in internal oxgans. Whcfi ike luags, 
the stomach, dr the boweb, are attadced with iiAamnui- 
tioa, or other kinds of morbid excitement^ their natural 
sensibiHty becomes exalted, die stimulus sent to the Inrain 
become eiteesmh^ iUf siction is exalted, and acute pain 
and anxiety are felt, in place of that simple sensation of 
comfort, which is the only feeling of the healthy state. 
But it is the iHraun alone whidi fiiels this intense pimi, and 
it is its affection alone that gives rise to the restlessness, 
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WBodeijf and depresskm, wlndi disnicteriie Uiese £»• 
CMes. And I hvrd alreadj diewn dial the ddirnm into 
wliicli it toinetiiiiefl nms in tfiese cases, differs almoBt iii 
AOtliiDg fipsm mental dem^^ement, ezeqit in beii^ ge^ 
neially a symptem ei an acnte instead <^a dirame fona 
of disease. Tbe effect <^ remote irritation iqKm the enee^ 
phalon, as the centre <^ sensation, is so great, that in acole 
diseases, like inflammation of the boirds, it often hi^ 
pens tiiat ^ reaction npon ^ brain gires rise to a slate 
ci depression in the nefToos system, irhich lowers the 
force of the cirealation and the powers of Hfo, and Aos 
prodnees a fading ei inezpfessiUe anxiety, slidd]^ and 
iaintness, softcient to deter the inexporieneed praeti^ 
tioner from that free ose of the kncet idneh can afane 
restore ^ strength and saye the V£t of the patient. ^ And 
hence it is certainly ^te natural to soppose tint a lower 
bnt moftpemument degree of morMd action fai tiiir same 
organs may, in susceptible sahjedSy at last pftydnce tiiat 
lower bat more permanent form of cerebral disease from 
which insaniiy arises^ It will not do away with this i^iftr- 
ence to say that chronic affections of the slomadij boweb, 
and lirer, often exist for years, and yet canse no ^Bstub- 
ance of tiie brain or mind, bnt lea^e tiie latter gay, lirdy, 
and nndonded as erer ; for the paralM holds in the acute 
diseases, and admits of an exfdanation in botiu Inde- 
pendently of the existence or non*exislenoe of predispo-' 
sition to cerebral disease and insanity, it is entain tiiat 
diseases affect different stmetores in the same organ,' in 
different cases and at diff^rarent times. In deranged di- 
gestion, for instance, it is sometimes the mncons coat of 
tiie stomach whidi is morbidly altered, sometimes it is 

3 
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the imiSQiilaryCoat, and at odier times it^ is the glaaib er 
follicles >wiu^ seqcete ths jtueds, and in same^instanees 
it is the nervfBS plemsaod striiiotttre,.rw]ueb are more 
especially^ the.fi^ats (^ the nuMrUd action. *. b each di 
these cases it is^ olcemie, the fimetioneC Ae stniotii|ie 
most i^Qected .that:4s^iiies^.d(Nmge(i;t«iidl hence, :,iriieB 
the. nermtf 'portioie^ ia in high jaorMd.^Mtivitjr^ die hfaiii 
and nenrons system natiuaUycpartioipate. nutfie isej^ir 
than when^only ihe mnifioym of amsoolar^ceate.are c&n 
easedL rAmA^htrnfie, in ^.tiiose long standing eases of ^yV 
po^^hendliasif or infMu^ty, iai'vAiek no moml causes httte 
h^i^ atirprky andrt^O' mentals afeiAion haa . manifaitiy 
fol)oK€^f'9ndnp^ppoeded, die existenea of thejMiw^' 
nal :d]se«ae»» H^-m |i ei < ec tly»cenclnstve to hiol^> diatk Ae- 
necv^rastitmolaper k a^stote^ of oKintomeKkima tbe)«ea^ 
•cUing :cagMii^»f thjS^isegdejr eiAe Jbmin fntimys JoBeftng 
in jirind»UiO!r«PMr> that^wlier»a.prtdMBp awt>an lo^Kaeasa 
■eqarts in Ao hiraln, die i«mote. imlalMn. 
ninck ipreater fofeer and more, ffobaUy npsetrwaaon, 
than wh^ineliiere iano ench tendency. ^ - ^r*t . - ^ 
^ It has been^emuiEed by hoth^ !p«ni»and ^fioitt8i»i^^ 
and widi nmok i^>eafanee of tipidi,:.'duit^ when cerebinbi 
disease sfirings jfeem irritatien inmniote^^ cegans^ such aa 
tho%stOB(iadi w itynr^ the menial driosiona: vesahtiig^i 
from It have a direet rdaljm to the ftBasiaoaft..of'tiwae 
organs^. -BavIjB |^mi a^nnmher of-casea^inwlBok in>^ 
flaounadon and nlcefadonofithe nmeoos mendbrane ^of ^ 
the stomach and^ ioliestfnsa.aeem to ha^^e pvee^dedthe/ 
mental affscdon^, and. given- nso ^ to the dread of poiscmi 
to the refusal of food* to melandkolyy and evma to suicide^ 
as the nieaiMio£»«ic$|Ma|^Jromil«i^^ of 
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the hallticiimlion*. BitoUMAis, ob Ike otker band^ after 
lajing^ down as an mdenilMe prin^^y ikeJt whasterer 
stinmlates tlie brain may become a eante of madnOM, 
and ealling attention to iJie fandamental truth, that die 
brain i« phiced between two orda*8 of stimoli, those 
whii^ ocnne to it by the nrares of the exteival senses, 
Mad those which it teewrea frdvi thil me ft vt^ at the int^* 
nal riscen^ add% that, neiBt to local causes, the most in- 
flnential are irrHatioas proceeding £rtm the stomadi) 
Mver, or dnodennmw ** Indeed many pe H BOna eoptraet> 
imder the action of an exciting r^fimen, of p^Mms, or 
of irri t at ing medicines, a chrcmic gastritis, whichi after 
haringkept iiiem for semo yean in a hypeohondriaeal w 
n e ivo w s sMte, ends by Avowing ikem intd mental alie- 
nation. Others lose their realHm in 4, raoeh shorter time 
firom the santo caose. If the lime is extremely short, 
and the gastritis acnte, the delk-inm is- no longer called 
^madness; it then becotnes phreazy, or febrile delirium. 
Bat what is yery remarkable, is, that fre%aently the 
moral causes, or those ^aiiii^ act most directly upon the 
brain, only give rise to madness after having first de- 
veloped and kept up gastric inflammation for some time, 
as if the eneephaloiiiiffe^aired, in cert^ subjects, the 
reaction of the viscer^to stimulate it to the necessary 
deg^e of irritation, lliiB haj^ns in many melancholies 
f^om nostalgia, unrequited love, loss of ftnitme, morti- 
fied pride, &c. who lose their reason only after having 
long suffered from gastro-enteritis and mental depres- 
sion. And this ought not to excite surprise, as in many 

^ Medico-Chirtngioal Review, voL viii. p. 121. 
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penoiiSy mofal enetioas, aldwngii felt hy tbe brain, 
prodnee «t the tune le(w AJKnot M (he ofgmmM^ii of 
ttart iriieii% dum mt tint •! tike keartf hmg^f or sto- 

The nne principle ef the bruii heiag the -centre of 
dl sensatmiy: asd of itt being «ot« afteted % the ex- 
sggwated dnn by the ■ntorai ixrifeirtjoit tiwuunitted to 
it from other oigtti% eiEphus* iiaElMhcteiiljr the f»rodiic- 
tm ef hydrooephalnsy ooiiTvlsieoty ^fl ep sy , mA other 
eerebnd dnodkrs. bjr irriliiticny wmh «s worms in the 
intefltiniil eBaml^hf bMitty or digestive darMigenient, or 
by toilldag. It ia wtU Joiown^ dwt ijnitati<Hi in the 
•tcMMK^ osneed I^ ^4 4Sia£Bit or by dfipepsiay ever- 
•timniatee ilB' nenNM^ and diet«by a^Eects the brain so 
iraeh aato etxoite headaeh^and incapacity for thmkiag^ 
and tki^mhsB it is not to he wondered at that perma- 
n^t initation of the dtgestive oiyms s ho u ld, in persons 
fltnmgly preiiKiposed to lafiswiHy, oftea induce one or 
other of the focms of mental d^a^geqMnt. 

A good deal of importanee used to be assigned to 
sappression of menstiwutaon, of hemorrhoidal and other 
discharges, isnd "to irritatton of the seanai oi^gans, as 
caases ^of insanity* Bat Gsoroet, Falret, and VoiSfN 
hare sQooessMly lAewn, that^ in a gteat majoiity of the 
instances recorded as exaaqiles tf£ this kind> the above 
phenontena were in xeaHty the eonsemieiieesw atod not the 
canses, of the eerel»al aind m^tal aiections* In ahnost 
every case, anxiety, ^(rief, degression of spirits, a||>rehett- 
sion about futurity, dbange of temper and dispofii&tions, and 
haUucinaticms of judgnrant, were observable loi^ before 

* BaoussAis, Be Is Folle^ p. fft!. 
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any of tbeae flMOadary symploms i^ipcftred; and it was 
only fiftun tke decided exflomxm of 1^ mawiaral p^ 
roxy g m coRt^Nnidiiigy in Um order of nwrgiMion, to tke 
dinqipeanmee of tlie diidiarge or empiioB, that die lat- 
ter came to be regarded ae the cause. Bnt baving s»e- 
oeeded in estaMJAiny this position, the ssbm aHtboca 
went a st^ farther, and, misled hy the mndi greater 
freqoeney oi derangement fixran the action of aaoral 
eaoses than firmn irritatioB in secondary oigaa% laboomd 
to disprove the latter altogedier, and to show that, when 
minntely analyzed, aU cases of the latter dessr^^tion 
directly resolre theaMelTes into die former ; baty in tfans 
denying die efficiency of a morbid state of die jyge^iTe 
(MTgans in exciting insanity, diey oertaanly commit one 
error in exposing anodier, and dnis radier bruig their 
sounder and more important views into unmerited dis- 
credit. Dr Spurzheim, however, who anticipated, by 
several years, all die points of doctrine whidi have pro- 
cured them so mudi praise, avoids this error ; and while 
he inculcates as eamesdy as they do, the great power of 
the moral causes, f^es due weight to the occasionally 
unequivocal iniuenee of irritation in other organs as an 
exciting cause of cerebral disease ; and, in this respect, 
his sagacity and more cautious deductions have given 
him a decided advantage over them. 
^ . But, while we dius notice and give due importance to 
dM functional causes eennected with die braim as the 
OMitre of sensatimi, it is necessary to observe,, that their 
Infloenoe is very small, and the cases arising from them 
tery few, when compared to those arising from the brain, 
oonsidered as die seat of Feeling and of Thought. For^ 
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unless a strong liereditary or aequred predispositioii 
exists, biliarjr, intestiiial, st(»iaclue» or ntevine irritatioii 
may oontanue for mondis, and eraptioiui and evacuatioiifi 
may be suppressed, and still the brain and noind remain 
unaffected. Seeondtty causes like these act first on the 
weakest parts of the body; and hence the suppresaon of 
a eostomary disdiMge will produce pahnonary disease in 
a person of weak «r irritable hmgSi cerebral disease in 
one of a nerrons or irritaUe coastitataoDt and stomachic 
disorder in OM of a weak or irritable stomach; while, in 
a person- ef a Tigorofis constitudon, the discharge will 
promptly be re-established, and no bad result follow to 
the general health. ^ 

The foDictional causes, then, which have a reference 
to the brain as th^ seat of Feeling and of Thought, are 
not only the most firequent and most inqKNrtant, bat 
in the strictest sense fimetUmaL These are generally, 
called moTid causes; but if we are unacquainted with 
mind, separate firom the material organization, and if 
every condition of mind is in this life as inseparably at- 
tended by a corresponding state of the bram, as every 
act of vision is attended by an afiection of the optic 
nerve, then it becomes conform to reason to hold, that 
every aberration of mental manifestation is the conse- 
quence of diseased action of its organ, and not of im- 
paired efficiency or disordered fimction in the immaterial 
spirit The term moral cause has a reference to disease 
in the mind itself, and was used by those who subscribed 
to this hypothesis. The t&rmfimctiamd' has a' reference 
to disorder in the action of the^ organs of mind, and is 
therefore more proper for our purpose. 
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It is not diffienlt physiologicfiDy to widentdnd how 
fbnctional exerebe becomes an exdtmg casse. Wh^ 
we use tlie eye too longy too intestlyy or in too Mgbl s 
light, its ressels and nenres become too randk recited, 
and a sensation of iktigQe and pain arises. If we slill 
continue its exereise/ tike excitement kicreases^ tiie Tea- 
sels act with nnnsnal forces and, becoming distended 
with blood, giTO to the memtHranes what is called a 
Uood-shot appearance, the sorlace of Ae eye becomes 
snffnsed wiA tears, the eyelids sore, and a feeing of 
tension and weight, whidk extend to Aie finreheiid> is 
felt. If we now torn away die eye, Ae irrilatioft gf»> 
dually subsides, and the healthy state letoms; bnt if we 
continue to look intently, or resamo o«r emj^oyment, 
before the eye has regM«ed its natural state by repose, 
the irritation at last becomes permanent, and disease 
followed by weakness of sight, or even blindness, may 
ensue, as often happens to glass-blowelrs, smiths, and 
others, exposed to work in an intense Hghl Captain 
Parry tells us, that, in the northern 'expe£tion, whole 
parties became almost blind, from looking anxiously for 
land-marks orer a dazzling surface of snow; and that, 
whenever he himself had occasion to look about longer 
and more earnestly than usual on an excursion, he was 
sure to hare snow-Uindness. I have seen one instance 
of the same result. About two years ago, I was con- 
sulted by a young medical friend, who became and re- 
mained blind for seyeral months, from abuse of function 
of a similar nature, in deroting himself to reading for 
fourteen or sixteen hours a-day, till at last sight was 
impaired to such a degree, that the eye. could no longer 
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traee the forms of the letters, and the patient could only 
see something dark on a white ground. Tidsk is ana* 
logons to what we expenence on keeping the eye in- 
tently fixed for a few minutes on a white i^t on a 
hlack gronndy and turning it suddenly to a snrfiuse en- 
tirely white ; for we then aee on the latter a black spot» 
wbitii results from the pavt of the vetina, fbrmeriy fixed 
en the white spot, being too mmk fittigned to reoeive 
any impresnon from the light,— -the ahsenoe of light 
being dark or biadL These are instances of disease from 
abuse of frmcslion, and it cannot be doubled that in them 
changes jn the eye had taken plae^ eorresponding to the 
functional alteration. 

In the s^me way, if there be part of the brain by 
means ef which the mind feels the emotion of fear, it is 

r 

easy to conceive how violent and long continued aeti(m 
of that part should first induce functional aberration, 
dioracterised by unusual energy and vivacity of the cor- 
responding feeling, and ultimately give rise to permanent 
disease, or even change of structure, in the oigan, ren- 
dering its healthy action for ever afiter impossible. Tlie 
mental phenomena attending such a process would be 
first extreme anxiety, aj^rehension and terror, from in- 
adequate causes, correi^onding to excessive action in 
the organ of Cautiousness; and afterwards permanent 
melancholy and depression of mind, if the irritation 
in the organ was of a more dunible diaracter. But 
if the morbid diange was so great as to impaLp the 
^^rue^ne, as in ramollissement, a suppression of the feel- 
ing of fear, and a consequent incapacity of acting with 
caution and prudenoe, woidd be the consequence. 
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Of tke first or Umpanrj e m at ement of Cmitioiumess 
from Idgli intemri aeliyity in the ^srf^ I ^awa sii^iflar 
caie last antmmi in a gentlemany wliose .fiiealty of cir* 
couKSpeetion liad heetk m eonatant actnrity for sefverd 
months in directii^ the sailing of his pleasore-yadit da- 
ring rather a sqnaSy sonmser. Bfdus daily exercise; 
the enogy and activity of the oigan had heen li^;Uy 
ro«sed» and the eonseqneMee was, that, onkfis return 
home, where it had nothing to gnaid agidns^ and no le- 
gitimate way of exbaasttng itself, he fo«sd himsdf snd> 
denly seised irrith noetomal fils of tenor aAd alarm, 
without even an imaglaary eanse ;' and ibems ^radndSy 
abated in proportkm as the ex<»tement 8«dMided. * Of 
the second kind, or pemuuMit mehneholy^ we have 
everywhere too many ezamplest and of tlie ssj^pression 
of feeling from diange of stmetnre in die oi^fan, we have 
an interesting example in the Reve^nd Mr M. *, who, 
in consequence of apoplexy and ramolli fl s em ent in tiie 
organs of Cautiousness, hecamo totally inconsiderate, 
from having been cautions and prudenk He recovered 
so 6ir as to manifest his inielleotual faeidties and religi- 
ous feelings in a state of integrity ; but his Cautiousness 
was for ever impaired, and so completdy was he incon- 
siderate in feeling and in acting, that he was obliged to 
be withdrawn frmn puUic life. 

In treating of regular exerdse of the brabi as a condi- 
tion of its healthy action^ I Bftentioned that activity of 
every part of the body stimulates its bloodvessels and 
nerves to higher action, to enable it to meet tiie increased 

r 

* Phrenological Transactions, p. 3^ ^Sn 
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demand made upon itr-*diat krefiunis repase and time 
to allow the exeitmjn^ to 8alM|tde»-***aiid*thaty if the ex- 
ercise Js kept «p too longr^ot m too TioleBl^ liie excite- 
ment then beceines m<Hrbid| ^uidwiU no longer sdbnde 
from mj^ro.i9pi^se,i and in notiekig theiooBieqnence re- 
sulting fiopm iitfr ipgemqit of thb bw, I added, tiiftt over- 
e3^ite:QaeiKt.;vroii|d fidl to be oonsidaredinmeiig' tie aeikfe 
orfum^fiQn^ ^aamsu^ Th^idenAtiy. of thesairith what are 
te;rmQd is^t^^j^joqiii^eiiWiU be ^biinons on the above prin- 
ciples, r. , If /uxt indi^dnal natoroUy^tbaid (or. endowed 
with n^largio Gaiitiousi^sBX and of an icritable conslitn- 
tioivbft^^jg^Otted to sndd^«ad]^aUing danger, he may 
be^mejuaw^ and the fright, in cinnmon language, is 
called the m^ial €MMP^ Physiologically speaking, how- 
ever,^wa v^dBay^that the diiQger is the natural object 
which stimulates the organ ei Oautiousness, jnst as light 
is t|ia^ whiioh >^mulate» Ae eye,;<, and that die over-ex- 
citement 4^ frni^tioErjIihus* produced .has deranged the 
healthy,a«tioi}L of.the .erga«» BonRHAAVB, in his 2dth 
ConsnJtation,,relates the ciise of a delicate lady, who was 
so tendfied by;^a sodden thundertStorm that she became 
insane ^aad.|iie}anohQly> and: lived for several months in 
the constant apprjefaeninion of the vengeance of an ofiend- 
ed God,;jand I saw a youi^ girl in the Hotel Dieu, who 
laboured under a severe and Img attack ni chorea, sud- 
denly brought pn friHn ; startled Cautiousness on unexr 
pectedly fixi^i^^ hersdf near a drunk soldier, who was 
laying about him wiftkUs. drawn sword. In such cases as 
these, we can imderstand a material oi^|an, once inordi- 
nately excited, continuing to act irregularly to-n^orrow, 
and the next day, and the next again, until its health be 

o2 
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re-estallislied ; and the limction of the orgm being to 
manifesl Oantioumess^ we can ebneeire t^ror, panics 
and anxieties^ eomtiniiing dnrtng all Aat time to occupy 
the mind loi^ after the external danger is withdrawn ; 
whereas the whole phenomena become mintelligible on 
the principle of the danger^ as a moral eanse, having af- 
fected the immaterial principle itself. It wonld be an ex- 
traordinary notion to imi^ne an immatmal piinoiple go- 
ing on, for instance, fearing for days or weeks after the 
danger had Tanished, or still alarmed at a danger six 
months old. Bat we can conceive a phymcal organ, once 
deranged, going on in a state of disordered ftmetion for 
weeks or months, mitil restored to healtii, jint because 
it is in the nature of organs to be thus afi^ed ; but to 
comprehend the immaterial mind to be m thia condition 
is impossible* 

Functional excitement of the cerebral organs may arise 
in two ways, either from internal activity, or from die sti- 
mulus of external objects. Sometimes an individual Ml» 
by insensible degrees into a train of feeling or of thinking, 
ivhich at first is characterised only by its intensity and fre- 
quency, but gradually increases in both of these respects 
until it becomes confirmed monomania. Thus a man of 
a vivacious temperament and mechanical genius, will 
commence with great ardour constructing some piece of 
mechanism ; he will then conceive the idea of inventing 
the perpetual motion, and proceed with increasing in- 
terest and energy in his pursuit, till his conceptions shall 
become bewildered, this idea alone occupy the mind, and 
reason be displaced. According to the principles already 
explained, this will occur chiefiy where a hereditary or 
acquired predisposition exists. The explanation is, that 
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die Qisfam of die eonstnictiTe taJents being naturally in 
excess in point of size^ had at all times a tendency to 
^?epondeniting action; diat die first stage of diis ae- 
tion W9B accompanied merely by great mental eamest- 
Bcss and Tivacity in die pnrsnit ; bnt diat this functional 
acttTity^ loi^ and energetiGally operating in organs pes* 
sesMg am imperfect cons4^iition» at last degenerated in* 
to setded lanctional derangement, or, in other words, 
into a fonn of monomania. Pinsl, I think, gives a case 
very stnyjar to the above staitement ; and diis is, in truth, 
die nature of die derai^pement wfaidk commonly affects 
poets, painters, and mm of partial genius. 

Morbid exdtement of the cerebral organs, from the 
stimultts of external el^ecln or relations, is still more 
common. Whatever rouses doesp emotion, or excites in-* 
tense and eondnuons thinking, produces the same kind 
of exnessive and irregular action as d^ above. Wealth 
and mercantile specidadons are objects which stand in 
this re^tion to many of the feelings, and which stir up 
intdlect to deidse means for dieir acquisition and sue- 
oess ; and, keeping this in view, we can easfly understand 
how loss of fortune, anxiety about the fate of specula- 
tions, &C., may excite derangement of die mental fimc- 
dons, by disturbing the healthy action of the brain, and 
we are not surprised to learn, that out of 164 patients in 
Esquirol's private establishment, no fewer dian 50 were 
mordiants, beii^ nearly double die highest number of 
any other profession, although the former are by no 
means so numerous a dass as in England. 

The same principles explain why insanity may arise 
sometimes from dq)rivaiiony and sometimes from sudden 
presentment of an ol^eet about whidli the mind is deeply 
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intejrested* Pinbl alludes to a hxBilj of three farothers 
in wliom the domestie affections wetv rery poi^erfiik 
Two of th^QQ were mardied off as boBser^its, and the 
one soon afiter IdUed at the wide of the other. . The lat- 
ter remained fixed to the spot like a statue ; and^ takra 
home in this condition^ the impression made on the third 
brother was so powerful that he also became kisaaea 
Here the violent aetion produced in the^ organs by <tiie 
sudden deprivation of thm object, evidently gaw rise to 
a morbid affec^on of the bnan, and la die <insanily of 
both. But suj^se^ as an eicample of the •otiier oase^ 
a most devoted mother to have reeervied intelligence- of 
the death (^ a beloved seoH-to have r^prettedhim leng 
and deeply, but to have lecoveved aome ^on^osure of 
nund**-«nd that, in tius state^ ha sheuld suddenly present 
himself before her in health and in stveMglh* It is 
easy jto conceive this- new ezMteaient, although highly 
pleasurable, coming forcibly and unexpectedly upon or* 
gans weakened by previous excessive action, zeusing 
them to the uttermost, and leading to positive disease 
and confirmed insanity. Such cases are rare, but they 
have occurred, and persons have been lowwn to die even 
from excess of joy; a lact explicable only on the prin- 
ciple of excessive action being thereby produced in the 
material organ of mind« . • 

In glancing over the list of organs described in the 
phrenological works as having ascertained fonctions, the 
reader will be strudc with observing, that we are very little 
acquainted with the morbid alten^ions in the structure of 
any of them except those of the external senses, and he 
will not fail to perceive a very adequate reason. The 02*- 

IS of the external senses Have been Umg bwum, and when- 
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ever ^Junetkm of any cf them tms disorderedy ike patient 
and kispkifsiektn agreed in ai once inquiring inio the organic 
caiuei eaU^Ud that Ae fufkHan cf eighty if smeUy of tasto^ 
or ofkearingy eould never be deranged^ unkes the particular 
organ vri^ which it wa» conmeted teae diseased. The 
whole attenti<m of the physidsfi wm therefore devoted 
to the diseoTerj ef the natare of the local ailment, and 
of the means by which it mig^t be removed. But the 
organs of the internal feeolties, both of intellect and 
feeling, were fmkBown till revealed by Phrenology, and 
are still 'known only to a few; and, therefore, when 
these were deranged, the ei^nic eause was more fre- 
quently lost sight of, and a system ef treatment, calcu- 
lated to meet an iflaaginary disease^ was adopted. And 
as every physiician had thus fnti sc<^e for the exercise of 
his own, ingeanity, without being restrained by observa- 
tion, each formed a theory of his own i and confusion and 
contradif tion- 'Wiere rllie almost inevitable consequences;. 
Now, however, a more sure and rapid advance may be 
expected. 

In the outset of the present inquiry, I took much 
pains to impress upon the reader the great infhience of 
organic size upon energy of fiinetion, and the proneness 
to unusual activity, and consequent Inbility to diseased 
excitement, which disproportionate size gives to every 
organ. In perfect accordance with this view, it will at 
once occur to every one who has had any experience of 
insanity, that its most prolific and powerful functional 
causes are to be found in aoer-exciiement of those faculties 
and organs which are distinguished by their general pre- 
dominance in power and size over the rest ; and that it 
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IS comparatiyely rave to see it arise frmn OTsr ao^n in 
any of the smaller orgBXMy such as many of those of ikt 
ptirely intellectoal fiumlties* The tmth of this remark 
will be made apparent as we prooeed. 

If we attend to the already established &c^ that en^* 
gy of function is greatly influenced by organic siae, and 
that the largest organs are the most active and craving 
lor exercise, and ther^ore the most prone to morUd ex- 
eitement, we shall be quite prepared to find, in the next 
stage of the inquiry, that ihe functional causes whiA ad- 
dress themselves to those moital faculties of wUdi we 
possess the organs in highest «idowmenl» are tibe most 
powerfiol and frequent in inducing insanity. On looking at 
the brain, we perceive that the cmivoludons <rf the poste- 
rior, and basilar portion of Ae middle, lobes, appropriated 
to the manifestations of Ae animal propensities, are larger 
than those of the coronal region, serving to manifest the 
moral sentiments ; and that the latter are lai^per than diose 
of the anterior lobe, whidi subserve the intellectoal pow- 
ers. And, in exact accordance with this, we find that 
there are more lunatics from disaj^ointed love, wounded 
affections, harshness, pride^ fear, and other propensities, 
than from outraged and excited Consetentiousttess or 
Veneration ; and more from these than frwn purely in- 
tellectual causes. For the same reason, too, wo find that 
functional causes of a specific kind produce derangement 
more readily in a person who possesses the oigan and 
faculty to which they refer, in large endowment and 
great vigour, than in one who has them we^k, and in 
whom consequently they have little means of making 
any impression* 
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We em eanly ooneeiTe^ for iB8taiiee> liiat a person 
willt a laige endowment of Caatiennei8> and great na- 
tural timidity as it» aeiwmpttnimenty will be more easily 
affected, and more likely to be rendered insane, by snd- 
den dan^OT and unnsaal oecnrrenees, sneh as loud tbun- 
der and yivid Sashes of ligfatnin|f, litaa another person 
with a small organ and Uttie timidity of duuraeter ; be- 
cause the great energy €i the sentiment of fear in the 
fomMT exposes him to much higher functional exdte^ 
m«it than the latter, from causes of equal str^iigth, and 
functional irritation can neyer take place without a cor- 
responding morbid change in the organs. In this way, 
it is obvious tiuit moral oanses will act very difierentiy 
on cKffsr^it individuals. Itie loss of friends may induce 
derangsment in a person possessed c^ a strong feeling of 
attachment from large Adhesiveness ; while it may not 
disturb the happiness of another, who is defident in that 
faculty, al&ougk he may be tiie greater sufferer, in a 
worldly point of view. In like mann^, disappointed 
ambition, or fallen fortunes, may upset reason in an in- 
dividual duiracteriaed by predominant Self-esteem and 
Love of Approbation, and produce comparatively littie 
effect on another who is deficient in these qualities. 

The relation which I have pointed out as existing be- 
tween sise of organ, energy of function, and the power 
of external causes to stir up disease, by exdtement of 
the predominant organs, carries us still a step farther, 
and shews, in harmony with the principle already illus- 
trated by the Dublin cases, that the derangement gene- 
rally b^ns in, and frequently continues confined to, the 

cerebral organs which preponderate in development over 

1 
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the rest, although it may either interest other parts from 
the first, or gradually communicate to them, and involve 
their fianctions as the disease advances. In ahbut three- 
fourths of the cases examined hy Mr Combe in the Rich- 
•ix)ond Lunatic Asylum, the characteristic symptoms of the 
insanity consisted of aberrations of function of the pre- 
dominant organs ; and as the latter differed in each patient, 
hence arose a corresponding diversity of mental symptoms. 
In many instances the morbid action gradually extends 
itself, and implicates sometimes a few organs, and some- 
times the whole brain, giving rise to a complicatjipii of 
symptoms proportioned to its extent ; but, even then, the 
morbid activity is generally greatest in the larg^ or- 
gans, and consequently its most prominent menta) fea- 
tures continue to be those indicative of disturbance of 
the functions which these organs perform.' 
. If Phrenology were already tau^t and received, as 
established science, it would be a work of supererogation 
to lay before the reader examples illustrative of tl^e re- 
lation existing between every moral or ftmctioiial cause, 
and some one or more of the mental faculties, the organs 
of which are considered by phrenologists as ascertained ; 
because it would then be sufficient to state, that every 
functional cause deranged the healthy action first of its 
own organ, and subsequently of other parts of the brain. 
But we are very far from this point ; and therefore it be- 
comes necessary, for the sake of clearness, to quote a 
few instances, to shew that excitement of the particular 
phrenological functions does tend to derangement, and 
that the character of the latter, when produced, bears a 
distinct relation to the function performed by the organ 
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or organs thus deranged. I shall follow this coarseness 
reluctantly, because, as all the mental phenomena which 
characterize insanity are merely aberrations in action of 
the inental faculties, we shall derive advantage from it 
when we come to treat of tlie symptomatology; and I 
have only to add, that as no cerebral organ or mental 
faculty can act long singly, either in health or in disease, 
the cases which follow are not offered as examples of 
pure affections of individual organs and faculties, but as 
instances in which one is more directly and strongly af- 
fected than the rest. 

The cerebellum, or organ of Amati?eness, is peijiaps 
the largest of all, and the frequency of disease and of in- 
sanity from abuse of its frmctions is known to every one ; 
but madness from this cause is observed to occur chiefly^ 
according to the principle already explained, in pejc^Mie 
remarkable for high development and great energy of 
function of the cerebellum. Even M, Serres, physician 
to the H6pital de la Piti^ at Paris, whose hostility to 
Phrenology is scarcely less known than his anatomical 
researdies, felt himself compelled to advance undeniable 
proofs of these positions. Eight years ago, in Maoen- 
die's Journal de Physiologic, he published a number of 
oases of cerebellar apoplexy, which had come under his 
notice in the hospital, and which were valuable as having 
almost all occurred in persons abandoned, either by pro- 
fession or by Inclination, to the greatest venereal ex- 
cesses, and as having so r^^ularly presented, on dissec- 
tion, organic disease of the cerebellum, that Serres, on 
observing the external evidence of high functional disor« 
der, as manifested in continual erections, and involuntary 

2 
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0aamoo»y rentured at last to predicate the existenee of 
die cerebdUar affection, and scarcely erer ^red* 

The ftrst ease winch ocoiirred to him was a man who 
had been fbnnd on the qnay in eompaay ynMk some aban- 
doned wem«i, widl whom he had passed Ike nig^ht, and 
mie of whom declared that H was in the very act of ooi- 
^m ^at he had fallen mto the state ki whieh he then 
qipeared. On dissection, die bram was fonnd to bo per- 
fectly healthy, but the hemisjdliereB of the eersbeUom 
were h%hly inflamed, and the middle portion or viermi- 
colar process still more so, both presMittng mavka of 
|;i<eat irritation; and in the sabitanoe pf Iho eeff<ebe&im 
several small cysts were Iband. 

The next case was that of Thomoi Maria'Anmy a 
man of My-fire years of age, of a sangmne tempera- 
ment, and also strongly addicted to venereal excesses. In 
every respect he presented the same external rigns, and 
die eerebellnm shewed strong traces of inflammatory 
action. But as the ccmnexion betweai die cause, the 
disease, and die symptoms, is here abmidandy manifest, 
and as the other cases are so nearly alike, diat their de- 
tail would only be a repetition of the first, it is unneces- 
sary to cite any more ; and I dierefore proceed to men- 
don some instances of that kind of morbid cerebellar ac- 
tion, which is less acute in its nature^ and which charac- 
terizes one of the forms of insanity. 

A robust and pledioric young man came to reside at 
Vienna. From having no society there, he lived in a 
state of greater animal restraint than he was accustomed 
to, and soon fell into erotic mania, acccnnpanied with 
continual erections, and an inflammatory swelling of the 
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testicles, llie kHer ailBctiaB was regarded and treated 
by his attendants as tlie oause, and^ at tiie e»d of three 
weeks, iv^en Dr Gall was oaKed in, he was bo better. 
Gall, pereeiring synqptoiBS of eerebeUav jn^amnta^n, 
which he believed to be the true eaBse of all tiie pheno- 
mena, pointed llieni oat to the notice of hb e^eagnes ; 
and by the application of leedies to the neck, and other 
means ctoknlated to reduce the inianmation, the yomig 
man r^eorered perlecdy in a few days* 

Nympkomtmla is another name for cerebellar disease, 
attended by ftmedonal exckement, bat which is often 
erroneously sapposed to hare its seat in ike atoms, or 
external organs. As iDnstrative o# the <Hrigin of thb 
affection, Ih* Gall moBti<ms ^ a Tery intel%ent lady, 
who was tormented from inflEuicy wiA inorcBnate desires. 
Hie excellent edu c ati on which Ae receired akme saved 
h^ fipem the rwh Indalgenees to which her tempera- 
ment So violto^ mpged her. Arrived at maturity, she 
gave herself vp to the gratificatien of her desires, bat 
they only increased in intensity. She saw herself fre- 
quently on the verge of madness, and^ reduced to de- 
spair, left her honse, and the dty, and took r^age with 
her mother in a secluded situation in the country, where 
the absence of objects, the greater severity of manners, 
and the cultmre of a garden, prevented the explosion of 
disease. After having returned to town for some time, 
she was threatened with a relapse, and again took re- 
fuge with her mother. At her. return to Pari% she 
came to me, and complained like a woman in perfect 
despair. << Every whe^,'' she exclaimed, *^I see nothing 
but the most salacious images ; the demon of luxury 
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pursaes me every where, at table, and even in sleep. 
I am an object of disgiut to myself, and feel that I can 
no longer escape either madness or death V " 

Snch is a picture of the deplorable state to which ir- 
ritation of the cerebellam conducts its unhappy yictinu 
In this instance, Dr Gall pointed oat the cause to the 
patient, drew her attention to the enormous develop- 
ment of the organ; and advised her to return to the 
country, avoid all excitement, and apply leeches to the 
back of the head, as the only means of saving her. He 
adds, that, in all the patients whom he had occasion to 
examine, either in private or in hospitals, the cerebellum 
was inordinately large ; and that the same condition ex- 
isted in those who, attacked with general mania, were 
much addicted to onanism. ' ' '^ 

Sometimes, though rarely, &ie disease occurs where 
Jhe organ and ftmction are not in great endowment. As 
descriptive of this state, Pjnel remarks, ^^ I have seen 
females, the most remarkable for the purity of their 
.manners, experience, during an attack of mania, this un- 
happy approximation to women of abandoned cha^cter, 
and regain, on their convalescence, their primitive cha- 
,racter of reserve and extreme propriety f." 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples, as they abound 
in medical authors ; but Dr Gall makes a remark in re- 
ference to them, which is of great importahce. . ^^ We 
perceive by these examples,'" he observes, " that those 
who have an unusually developed cerebellum have a na- 

" Gall sur les Fonctlons du Cerveau, tome iii. p. 319. 
t FiNEL, de TAlienation Mentale, (2d edit.) p. 67* 
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toral disposition to erotic mania ; bjnt these examples 
sliew> at the same time, that extreme acdrity of that 
organ does not produce disease,— eec^^ where Ikose^ in 
whom the tendency exists, give themselves vp. to ihe pka^ 
sures 4^ phifsifiolUwe ; so true i» it, tibat frequent indid- 
gence is not a rmedy against this kind of mania*^ (Lib. 
cit* p. dS2.) In another page, after noticiiqf the coKi^ 
mon (^inia%.that cpntin^iee is often the exdting caiiis0, 
he remarks!, ^VFfimiliarised with human veahnesses, I 
am more disposed ito attribute/ erotic mania to excesses^ 
.than to toa great c(»itinenee« rThese.-excesse» prodnee 
such: aaxiis^tabtlity. and excitability qf the carebellum, 
that it i» jm loiter in : the < power of the. indinddual 
to gtop jthe.^neiiA of sakcfousi ideas and vdnptuouisr 
images which pour in upon him.", (P. 380.) These 
statements agree -entirely with what I hare i^ewn to^e 
the physiological ^eets of aetiye :exerci8eIinaIl>tlM^x>v* 
gans of the body^juid deserve the most sedriousattentien 
of .thephysieian« •' < •» .;...'.i . •."■ -;m . -lii ^i-' 

. Abnse of the cerebeUar faoictions, when exjoessive as0d* 
continued^ termitiatea ultimatdy in weakness^ of mM 
andibodyi if notr in' ftbsolnteidioey. And the sanie re^ 
mark applies ta indulgence i»< secret .Tioe, wfaidi l>r 
GAUi shews to , be^ a more frequent cause< of silliness atid 
mental in^titude in. early life, ihan is eommobly ima- 
gined. He i^vesa caae of a diUd ef oidy three yesa^-ei 
age,4 whose constitntieD was utterly mined by tius cause, 
and Lknow a^sissiltir.ex^ple in a boy ef six^ In both : 
the cerebellum was very large. The means which Phre- 
nology aflFords of detecting and guarding against the 
danger to which such individuals are exposed, will one 
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day be duly appreciated, and fonn one of its stroiqpeat 
recommendations. But I must leave tliis subject, and 
refer the reader to the instructive pages of Dr Gall for 
further information. 

Strong excitement of PhUcproffenkkfrnms^ is as fre- 
quent a cause of insanity as its <Mrgaa is remarkable for 
sise, particularly in females. Dr Gall met with a cu«» 
rtous instance of it in the great ho^ital of l^eBaa, appa^ 
rently from excess of organic endowment. The patient 
conceived herself pregnant with six children, and, as Dr 
Gall expected a corresponding predominaaee of de- 
velopment in the posterior lobe where the organ is sitoa* 
ted, he was anxious to get possession of the skuU after 
the woman's death. It was accordingly sent to hkn by 
the physicians, and the organ was found to be ^nor*^ 
mously large, so much so, that the celebrated German 
physiologist Rudolphi taried to account for its me by 
some supposed pressure, unwilling as he was to allow it 
to be a production of nature. At Paris, Dr Gall was 
also consulted about a young lady, of the most modest 
and amiable character, who accompanied some Mends to 
Vienna, and, on her arrival there, went about joyfully 
announcing that she was pregnant, which, contrasted 
with her natural character, formed the only, but palpable, 
sign of her insanity. She soon afterwards became des- 
ponding, anxious, and unhappy at the disappomtment of 
her hopes, and ultimately died consumptive. In her the 
organ of Philoprogenitiveness had always been in a state 
of activity proportioned to its enormous development, 
and hence that activity unsatisfied was easily converted 
into disease. 
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It occasionaily hi^penSy that the relation between the 
oyer-exoiteinent of the faculty and that of the organ ig 
rendered still more obvions by locd pain. I attended, 
some time i^, the mother of a family in a state of deli- 
riom, charaeteriaed by intense anidety and alarm about 
the supposed murder of her children, and who, on being 
asked, after her recovery, what her sensations were 
during the paroxysm, applied h^ hand to the region of 
the organ of Philoprogenitiveness, and said, that she was 
eonsctous of nothing except severe pain in that part of the 
head. She was not acquainted with Phr/snology, and 
never had heard the subject mentioned by me, so that 
her statrasent was perfectly unbiassed. 

Dr Burrows refers to an instance mentioned by 
TuRNBUix, In which a native of one of the South Sea 
Islands *' having had a child taken from her to make a 
sacrifice to a barbarous idcd, went mad ; and, in conse- 
quence, becoming very troublesome, her countrymen 
killed herV An occurrence of this kind among a savage 
peofde, shews how powerfully the brain may be irritated 
through the medium of the organ by which this feeling 
is manifested, and there can be little doubt that puerpe- 
ral madness is sometimes pardy to be ascribed to tl\e 
same cause, operating upon a very exciteable state of 
the nervous system. 

The organ of Adhesiveness is another of very conside- 
rable size, irritation of which is consequently a frequent 
cause of insanity. It seems to me, indeed, that a large 
proportion of the cases which are said to arise from dis- 

* BuBBOws* Commentaries, p. 22. 
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appointed love are ascribable to derailment of the 
function of Adhesiveness. The activity of this feeling 
gives a warmth of attachment, that can be satisfied only 
by the warmest return ; and, if it is glowing on<me side, 
and not on the other, the e£Fect, especially when the in- 
flaence of Amativeness is combined with it, is to create 
an indescribable craving or unsatisfied state in the fa^ 
cnlty, which is soon followed by ennui, disgust, low 
spirits, a desire of solitude, and ultimately complete 
derangement of mind. In this case.Amativeneis adds 
to the flame ; but without the attachment Amative- 
ness would not interest itself in any particular objeet. 
Females are especially subject to cerebral disease from 
this cause ; and, according to the constitution and here- 
ditary qualities of the patient, it takes the forms of com- 
mon nervous disease, of epilepsy, of denmgement. Sec or 
sometimes causes inflammation. That females should be 
most subject to insanity from this cause, was to be ex- 
pected, from the stronger feelings of attachment and 
larger development of Adhesiveness . in them, combined 
with the fewer sources of relief, and the impossibility of 
their taking any active steps to secure the possession of 
the object of their choice. In the middle ranks, obsta- 
cles to a desired or projected union are a frequent cause 
of insanity in the female ; and these apply directly to the 
function of Adhesiveness and Amativeness, but often 
much more to the former than to the latter, as the fol- 
lowing example will show : — A young work g^l fell des- 
perately in love with a man whom she saw often passing 
before the window, and i;idthout having ever spoken to 
him. The image of the loved object alone occupied her 
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thoughts during her alienation, and she manifested so 
great an aniqHU^far (Mer mm^ that she stmck such of 
her fellow-patients as were robust and nuiscnline, alleging 
that they were men in disguise*. That the bond of 
union here was Adhesiveness much more than Amatiye* 
ness, is demonstrated by her antipathy for other men \ 
and it is, moreover, borne out by the very next case 
given by the same author, of a young giri on the point 
of marriage, who felt so much outraged by the proposed 
anticipalion of the ceremony, that her vexation soon 
passed into mania, and extinguished her reason* Had 
Amativeness been the predominantly active feeling in 
either of these girls, most assuredly such results would 
never have occurred.' 

Separation from Mends and country is a prolific cause 
of cerebral disease in certain constitutions, and the pain 
tiience arising is simply an unsatisfied craving of an active 
but objectiess Adhesiveness. Thb affection is so com- 
mon, that one form (^ it has received the name of Nos- 
talgia, or home-sickness, which is well known to be not 
only a serious, but often a fetal disease. Baron Larrey, 
who saw much of it in France among the young con- 
scripts suddenly carried away from their homes and 
friends, gives numy interesting cases, both of treatment 
and of dissection, proving the existence of a cerebral af- 
fection as the source of the mental symptoms, and as it- 
self produced by lacerated attachments Dr Perfect 
also gives, in his Annals of Insanity, a striking instance 
of the same result in a lady, aged thirty, who was plunged 

* f iKXi., p. 37. 
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into the depth of despair hy the death of ihk& of her 
friends. She passed day^ and iiighfts ndthoirt titterfttg a 
word, and alternately shed a totfrMt'Oif teaHi^ "tod gaive 
way to the most piercing dirieki. Her Hum iras pale 
and swelled ; her air de^vressed ; she ciotild scamly afCiea- 
late a few trords, and at last became deftingM. 

Domestic dissensions are a f^uefit fmiistieiiiil'iMenie 
of cerehral disease in those whose' sotfal rifei^lil^is^are 
strong, and in whom, conse<{neittIy, th^^fgini^^ Ad&i»- 
siveness is large. When the desins of ttttiidlttieht is 
thus poT^erful, and, from the contentiotiff dispotoidOttriDf 
the other meinhers of the ifomily, it is st the ttdde tbhe 
deprived of grateful enjoyment, imtotty is often i^dlH 
ced. I recollect seeing an interestnig case of 'thifl^ 'de- 
scription in Bedlam, along with Dr S ^vhomb tbL ^ Hie 
patient was a young man of fide dispcMiMott^, ^ikid ihfS- 
lect, and prepossessing appearanbe. '- Dr SPi^idtiMir'M- 
pressed his surprise that such a ]persdfi Mto^sld h^^lntlhit 
place, and was told, on inqmry, that 'he had l^nltiiftg 
subject to bad treatment and abuse from his fkther, ivficjm 
he notwithstanding lored and re#(>ected, biit that ki hist 
his mind and brain had suffered so much, from the cion- 
stant excitement caused by his father^s reproaches and 
ill-temper, that he had become insane, but was again re- 
covering his health since separated firom' the cause. In 
this youth the organ of Attachment 'W%ur much' deve- 
loped, and considerable pain in the same pai*t' had ^ often 
been complained of. .1 

PiNEL relates a very curious case of derangement from 
an affection of Adhesiveness, and which is doubly inte- 
resting, phrenologically, as showing how intense excite- 
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iaa«9Ali3l>aL9lPeiMii o£<mr. aoml IWli]iga» thai they often 
9t^ t ogeth tt r s undr pediq^^ tba faUowhig example frooi 
jRiWd^ ^ivp aa,.paike4.a./P9ii9.^ iMiy of teoij^ment of 
these organa being carried beyoQd,.tii€i Umitf».<^ heallli* 

illiirat dfr^iti^Jrfft |rearvx>f t(fe Qeyol^tipp, and im- 
^^9iUiA9lyi^^h#fi^m«^.€r«^ed 1^^ and fell hito 

. jjji^ :iXxm$% fmbx». 4fiiwmi^^ Bim^imi^ h^nself soe- 
jdluNMt |^ypMfel4p^ wd.wW^r^ the. most l^entabl« 

jm». ^ JSfk^u^imi fiimit^*^^^ children 

, j|»dJier^eaf;;reUtiiQP«».wJw]9i4 fewred to be destined 
,ff^ thi9 ^^l ofi th0 agsminf^K f^Jh^ most dreadful pn- 
./^shmen^ , Scarcely wonldlbetimt her eyes when she 
^gfiLWitbidmi luid it was only when they were present that 
, ^he Qfk\M f^^l. assured .of their existence* 
;. •rhe>prgans of CombaHvenm and DestrwUveness are 
4m>i«.!the,lailfeslt ii|.tfie.brainf and th^ unrestrained gra- 
tification of their cravings is a freqnent functional cHuie 
, .i)i^^^^t4 d«pt9g9men)^ Bursts of passion atid iraacibi- 
tAHFPf'jtiew^^'(*^^ ?iNBi.X are oft^ Ifche preludes of 
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iiuaidtjr, and ttroi^y firronr its invaskm; and, where 
tke habit is indulged (or, in pbienolog^eal terms, whera 
tiie orer-actirity of tke oi^pms h tmcotttrolled), it <^tofi 
terminates, especially in tike melandioB^, in fnrions ddi- 
riinn, in stupor, er in imbecility. A lit^sly ifoliild^ 
erery way reqieetable for lier domestie rbrttm^'ldtig gUVe 
way to bursts of anger on the most triTial '#ec«llonlC 
The lightest delay, or tiM least €Mik in her servltttf or 
diildren, was sure to gire rise to somr stomvly Sbenfe^ ; 
but the unhappy propensity (adds Penbl) bad its end, 
f&r it terminated in Ae complete subversion of leason : 
it produced this efl^soC only by constant exdtement of 
these mental functions, indn<dng kritation of theccHitet- 
spending cerebral organsir 

Another illnstration is a case from 1^ samo author, of 
an only son, who, broi^ht up under the eyes of a weak 
and indulgent mother, soon acquired the habit of giving 
way to every caprice, md to dl the riolence of a hasty 
and ill regulated temper. TheinqpetnosityofhislMBiSsions, 
augmented by tiie progress of years, andthembneywiA 
which he was provided, appeared to remove every ob^ 
stacle to the supremacy of his wilL if ttify one re^sted 
him, his temper became fierce. He attacked him with 
audacity^ and sought to reign by force, and thus lived 
continually amid quarrds and riots. If any animal^-^-^a 
horse, a dog, or a 8heep,-^^M>ffended him, he put it in- 
stantly to death; and, when engaged at any party or 
ball, he was sure to quarrel, and to leave it stained with 
blood, and yet, when calm, he displayed great good sense 
and true benevolence; Wounds, processes^ and fines, 
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had been liie onlf cesull^ o£ U| iQcUnalion to quaprd, 
tiU,<a$ last jiisticj9;gfA!|(^.i|F^ him for ^1^ 
mmf iffao'^4 pF^rAkfHMuQif.iBto « well. . ^He was the^ 
cQi»^eg|mp4>tQj c<iiT<fiiy^fflfBtf fiy f life -in the Bie^tre. A 
iilf>jy^;atrHfjyg. iiytanc^t^. ^m^sfi, induced by over-ex« 
citem^ i of jCS^p^biitiyi^peps mid JOeftruc^veness^ cqidd 
ii^,b«i:4esi|^-- ^. ,.,r,-, .,.•, ,.,, 

Moci^; justly, hi^ Xi^^BwvBiai: siud, that <<theieai'0 
8ti:^u:igepjMr^¥itSy,who£ie whole life seems to be spent in 
pr^aniig>fer thw cIiitdren.^i%ii^nM^ fer 

their deajth ;" wbA most justly has Pikel adde^^^^ The 
public houses, of eonrectioiiy nod the asylums for the iiH 
sauO) are coustautly fumishiiig examples proper to senr^ 
as commentaries on this text. How often do we see 
iit(er reprga^kss fyr the /slightest feuIjtSr-AarsA wjrds u^ 
iartjEl in tiejffitGe (rf mge^y^-jos^'^^ even Areais and bhwsy^^ 
exadgpenM^^d^ibfuM^ ymthr hreak through all the ties of 
hlof^rptfOfibscfitfietnu^psi^^ orprec^niaie 

tb^>^^^^^ ,info 4eeid9Amaidm$8*r X Every phrenologist 
kiiQwa.tb^ repiVB^hesy eoiitrad|Bt|o% and harshness, are 
the strongest ^stimulants that cjoiit be addressed to Com- 
bativeaei^ S^-Ssteem, and I>estnietivenesSy and he 
finds ,110 di£$culty in explaining how these lead to actual 
disease. - Falret gives a case of a fine/ s]Mrited» an^ 
lively bpy, of eleven years of age, who was so deeply af-' 
fected by the unmerited severity of his teacher, that he 
resisted' him. i^ ev«ary thing, became sad and sleepless, 
resolved, to starve himself to death, and then made seve- 
ral^atfeempts to drown himself ; and who, at the age of 

i» ■ . # ■ • 

* Pixel, p. 18. 
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tbirty, still remaims so sasceptible, tkat, on the slightcfst 
contradiction, he is beset with itaHum vifye, to which an 
enlightened religion alone preventi him fVom giving way. 
I am acquainted with a similar ease which took place in 
Edinburgh, and in whidi the boy (aged fourteen yem) 
succeeded in putting a period to his days, on the 'occa- 
sion of a harsh and unjust reprimand from his' eldeir 
brother. In this boy the organs of Self-esteem and 
Destructiveness were fbund to be very large. 

Inordinate excitement of L&ve cf Approbatumf which^ 
is remarkable for its great i^elatire sise, is Very' fre- 
quently a frmctional cause of derangement, piurticiifarly 
where ambition, and the desire of distinction, are nshi- 
nlly strong ingredients in dbaracter, and where they are 
powerfrdly stimulated by external motives. UhdeF)fhe 
impulse of the most exaggerated wmUyy says Pinel, which 
miade him anticipate for himself a most spUndiA edroery a 
young man, of handsome fortune, studied succesdvely 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and the fine arts. To 
gratify this passion, he resolved to travel io^nknown 
regions, and to announce himself to the world by the his- 
tory of his discoveries, published with superb plates, and 
in a style of sumptuous elegance. He took artists along 
with him ; and» to keep his brain awake night and day, 
he drank freely the strongest coffee. Every now and 
then he shut himself up for days in a heated room to ar- 
range his notes, and, fearing his inability to sustain the 
effect, he had recourse to spiritous drinks. He then 
hurried through the country night and day, taking no- 
thing but coffee and spirits ; after which he lay in bed 
for a month, rising only to take a slight repast ; and» 
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last of all) in imitation of some other great men, he re- 
solyed to do without sleep, and in a short time more 
became fiiriously insane. Here, without the constlat 
spur of over-excited Love of Approbation, no such re- 
sults would have followed, although other causes were 
in opeiiation. Among women who', generally spei 
possess tjbie organ in greater endowment than men, 
faculty is a frequent cause as well as feature of mentd 
alienation* 

Irritation of ^f-EUeem^ the organ of yAidi is cOflsi- 
deraUQ in size, b also so common a fonctional cause of 
cerebral disefise and insanity, that one can rarely visit an 
^ylum of any extent, without meeting with several pa- 
tients, whose derangement has been induced by disap- 
pointed pride, jealousy, or some selfish passion springing 
out of, and disagreeably acting upoA, Self-Esteem. This 
remark iff made by Pinel, who, after stating that it is 
common to find mental alienation joined with a presump- 
tuous tone, and the false majesty of pride, adds, — ^ This 
same vice, carried to a high degree in youth, and as it 
were inherent to the constitution^ inay also gradvuMy in- 
crease^ become exaltedf and become the cause of a real 



mama*.** 



Dr Perfect takes notice of the same thing, and 
speaks of a man who was remarkable for his arrogance 
and spirit of domination (or, in other words, who had a 
Tery large and active Self'Esteem)y and who met with re- 
verses in business, which increased his misanthropy, and 
1^0 afiected his sense of pride, that he became insane. In 

* PiNEI., p. 36. 
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this state he drew bills on his banker finr exorbitant 
snms, as well as on other houses to which he was a stnui- 
ger, and, in his confinement, he shewed die same intense 
pride, and gave his orders with the tone of an Asiatic 
despot, and ended by conceiying himself GhanceDot of 
England, Doke of Batavia, and a powerful monarch. In 
July last year, I saw, under the care of Dr Ramsat, dia 
able physidan of the Dundee Asylum, a gentlcnian> in 
whonrSelf-Esteem was also in a state of morbid actiYity» 
and whose head presented a distinct prominence in the 
region of its oigan, such as to have attracted the pa- 
tient's own notice. ICs whole discourse was magnilo- 
quent. EQs business was most extensive; he turned 
over thousands of pounds every week, and his connexion^ 
were among the great. He spouted a splendid poetical 
address to Georob IV., which was fall of grand and 
shining conceptions. Some notion of the frequency of 
this variety of mental affection may be formed, from, the 
fact that PiNEL had once four imaginary Louis XVI. 
under his care at the same time. 

Over-stimulated Acquisitiveness is not an uncommon 
ftmctional cause of cerebral disease, particularly in a mer^ 
cantile country like our own, where every one is press- 
ing hard on the heels of another in the pursuit of gain, 
where changes of fortune are not less sudden in occur- 
rence than extreme in amount, and where, consequently, 
those who are remarkable for devotedness to selfish ob- 
jects, live in a state of continual anxiety. Grambling, 
and rash mercantile speculations, when systematicaUy 
indulged in, tend to the same result, by the intense ex- 
citement to which they give rise in the same cerebral 
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organ. The keen sharp features, rapid eye, and general 
attitude of the gamester intent upon his play, betoken a 
degree of violent activity of the selfish feelings which 
borders closely on disease. 

Sudden ehiEoiges of fortune, whether good or bad, are 
known to excite cerebral disease and insanity, by stimu- 
lating too powerfully some of the mental ojgans, parti- 
cularly those of Self-£steem and Acquisitiveness. It 
was remarked at the English Revolution, that of the n^en 
who suddenly acquired rank and wealth, many were un- 
able to withstand the excitement thereby given to the 
above faculties, and consequently became insane^ In in- 
dividuals who thus become the victims of good fortune, 
there is almost always a want of balance in the develop- 
ment of the mental organs, and the character is marked 
by a corresponding disproportion in the qualities which 
they serve to manifest. A man of a lively disposition, 
mentioned by an author already quoted, was unexpect- 
edly left a very large inheritance. From the excitement 
thus given to Self-Esteem, and. the corresponding exalta- 
tion of its functions, he immediately fancied himself call« 
ed upon to play a conspicuous part in society, increased 
his establishment, and gave himself up to building schemea 
in the country. He could then think of nothing but his 
domains ; his sleep became disturbed, he rose out of bed 
to walk through the fields, and enjoy the intoxicating 
delight of looking at his new possessions, and, in a few 
months, he was brought to Paris in a state of furious 
mania. What is this but excessive excitement of the< 
functions of Self-Esteem and Acquisitiveness irritating 

H8 
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the brain into inyohmtaiy dt moAid wUdfky, jwt as et« 
eessire liglft imtatei the ^ cMo^ attialilfer state ^ ^ - * 

It is, in fhct, this gradnal Mkr^nitm €f heaidly aelidlt 
into diseased and nngoyemable acdvityv thAt ex^iM'ilie 
change so freqiiendy elMienred in the ttM, h^ofilHDf 'the 
gamester aand of the nercantBe irtpecnkitoiV 'loB^taiMe 
absolute iiisariity oeenrs. In Ihe oalM$^ b^fiMthe'^ 
ganization has siiffered; aD the pinrers 6f iif&iiuMr^^ 
healthy, MBd^t, and under ^vtrc^ atfd si <fertiiii*d^;ree 
of pmdenee, fbresight, and ar r an g^b nm fct^ Umk akk f Uf bt 
erery yentttre* After-a txnie) liowefef*,'iv)iethMr'eif apsk- 
cess or of misliap) the ifrgBsiM of Aoq[viMHtreafMiy 'ftuT* 
SiSteeniy Ac from excessive stimuli^) boeolttie peiriiiaueifll j 
and uneontroIUbly excited, and asMnne^ dMS" maslety. 
The siqpgestions of- the other fiwultiei beeome |Hh^|Mrr- 
tionally feeble, and are not listened to ^ Ae - shoirteA;, 
though most dangerous road, to tli^ pMit deri[r«d, 'is 
akme looked at, and speenlations are entered ttpm ^i4th 
a rashness, and defiance of sense and obsta^s, Whidh 
astonish those who are niMJC^painted with thel sanriS, ikid 
which, in the beginning of his calmer, woidd hHT« asto- 
nished the individual himself. Esther chanoe is his friend, 
and every thing prospers ; or blow follows blow, till he is 
bent to the earth. In tlie former case, his ykri^folated 
mind cannot bear the elevation of prosperity ; tlie or- 
gans of Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, and Hqie, 
continuing inordinately active, give rise to dreams of 
greatness and ambition, which make their possessor mad 
in the notion of his being a prince or a potentate i and, 
in the other case, his misfortunes strike so hardly upon 



dis^point^ ift#*£mw^ «^ l^y^44^ Appiob^tioiigtt^ 

Itme \9tll«'^mQ t«r4«flpw^im4i.)|» Aiili« into llppflew 

.^ liiiMs*^ piiblio>dyistr9s4l^e;^G^m^ ^^4m^ Im?!^ i^ 

viddkY^ ,$fijpe^il0wm dpt^fomi^niefy 9ad» de^airi 

Ave AafdiffoveiM^dcilTf^ i<:^R(<^ly:Of the.n|iij?.fe|eUiig 

de^Pta^ililt tfi# lieallli i«£tU^ o^EyBl^ii|i.<Mfga)i nt 2a«t girjefli 

widopre¥iileiice ofhyfo^^l/m^imcfik ^^c4m^ .wUch^/NDt- 

giTe^riM^and ^p^ct^.1 have d0ewhe^Q.8howii to have fi9r 
a €oiiiiii^n featmrQ .n n^orbpi^y a^ye Cantumiiies^y in 
anotlMf and a very <)9i^i4acuig proof of tbo influence of 
aseitemeoftl of fimetioiL in indiK^ng <s€irebi»l dinoas^ In 
the greater nnmber of siidi caaefi} it is easy to trace their 
origin to real or fictitions causes of anxiety. about the 



YUaliSi of friends, ^b^ mooenst or Mlnre of fltekemeB ai nit" 
Tancement, the flnctuiitions of trade, sndnMiiy oilier 
grounds, all direcdy aMre^^ed te tiie faculty ofCg atfu w u ' 
neM. One of the most serere ctm&a I'crFertararv mmm^ 
bH>iiglit on by eombined mixiety aJkovt ike lieallli lofiiar 
nJiied relatire, and fear about the siidoeM'of biuniinr 
Tlie'eet^ral exdtement thenee resnltng mdMii>tdv<iteeif> 
by tmeqniYoeal- tignis, — determkiaitioii of btoedi>tO'itlw 
Iktelid,' BlMl^eeMsese by night, reitl e e gpo ( M by dsy^'^ia^ 
tflCkis, aiflfd tifophrsj. ¥ot a lime the miaery and ivtetob** 
edAess wtite 90 ovei^nr^^ng, that the idea of auicide 
oAsen presented itself aa a means of rdief^ botwriirAiiia*' 
nately resisted. In another ease, anxiety aboot theidorivti 
fid recovery of a beloved wifa acted so powerAitty in iex- 
eiting Cautiousness to diseased activity^ asHrSt to e h ftligo 
the natnral character, and l^en to indiice stdoide. 

The effect of fear, er sudden and vioktft exettement 
of Cautiousness, in producing mental derang^maat' said 
idl sorts of nervous disease, is well known. I havie al^ 
teady quoted an instance ^m BobrhaavS) in which A 
fright from Grander rendered a lady insane; and also dk 
hided to a girl whom I saw in the H6tel Dien, at Paki^ 
attacked with chorea, from being frighttoed by ni soldi^ 
with his drawn sword. Pinel remarks, that hoiprolr^ 
fbar, and despair, although not sytionymons, havey^ta 
striking analogy in their expression. This arises from 
all of them having a direct r^ation to flie frieulty of 
Cautiousness ; and it is in consequence of this relation 
that all of them are functional causes of insanity. With- 
in a very short time, Pinel received three young wo- 
men into the ho^ital, one deranged from seeing a ghost 
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clothed hi'wltttei b]r wlucb aome young Jnen wished to 
frigbten-iwifV'the (seeemdi.fcopii^i^ trem^idous dap. of 
thnndsiv' vHUcfa itemfidd ber -exce^dbigly ;= «Qd the. third, 
from hanror «!• fiiidta^bereelf in a house of ill fune into 
which die todfheen laicoBseieasly'decoyfML ^ In llie twb 
finrl^T«iid partly in ihe third also, the. disease was evi- 
dentibyijniiiitiedi byitbe* organ of CantionsBesa xoused to 
an inordiimlte degree^ indoeing, general disordered acti<»i 
in ihe hniin« ^ li^ stoi^ of tibie parrot, which was driven 
mild hy tiie noiee of. ike gteat gims daring a naval ac- 
tion^ and* ererafitesrwiByrds conld emit jpo sound except 
onettmilative of tike report of a cannon, b an instance 
of mniilar fdsctional excitement. 

The iddiHitabiUty. of the passion of fear, amid the sno- 
eeiasioB ,aod Tariety of objects to udiicb it is directed, 
and the amount of ita ii^uence on tbe nervous system, 
ajre. well/ Ulu^trated by .Or Voisin, In olden times, 
udien ghosts^ wilches^ and demons, were in favour with 
the pidilio, they were, the common objects of excited 
CaUiliOusness; but of li^ years, since the existence of 
such beiligs has been generally doubted, and the Police 
hasbeen very active^, the latter has usurped the place 
of the former, and become the grand ol^ject of terror to 
the timid, the nervous, and tike insime. And, therefore, 
althoc^h. in lunatic establishmenta the demoniacs are 
now r^plAoed by patients who fear the police, the prison, 
and ;the '^soaffold, f< it is ahtxi^ pusiUammityf anxiety^ 
cmd feavy that act upon these unhappy beings, just as 
formerly it was the. same fedings that were the causes 

• Dr VoisiN speaks here of the French political police, then 
at a high degree of perfectioB* 
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of i2ie'2iialadie»of,ifabepofi«es8ed. Smek » oiie }^ now in 
the Fetitos Maisaiis, h^otmo be^fcara ^ipolio%.wIi9 
woild have been burnt fonoecty fov fymng die devil ,V' 
The oyer-ftctiTity of the ^ng/VDn of Sfp f^^tm n mm U M 
finqnent a fuactieoal cawA of eo^ebral dpHWig j»qd,of .k>r 
4MHit|r ast itejoigaii ia known, to be xfAafiyi^j Iff^ps^ 
jRieiM^Lare diaracten.who ace prm^ to ffl»^ipn,yty 
s^rakoy* and t* d»pli<^» .and who ^laa 9e9F^>]^e^eY« 
Aat honettf aad fSumewi are any thing. eUe.^lJi^iL.ilHuti 
badmititoeiitEap thornamay* Snekf«ri(^4o»etlifi!ry 
llfiDf^itt av nndarhimd wiq^. B^tk m tfiey iiiagfn^ ^v^97 
hady.tii aot nnd«r< thai Mine iiH>iiiiw m i^^myn^y^ tf^ 
are constantly on the walehotedeted^ ]^o|»i.i|ii4fde]||c^ 
iriach.in leality do not exists* Jtf a4T^IW^.4»f#ets,them 
for a time, tilie natural suspiciousness of (skw^/f^ifhfSf^ 
alted and dianp^ied to excessive act^vityj tffi .,thei|r best 
fidends become as much, the objeqtn oS jn^j^Uion ea tl^ 
known enemies. Bvery itrifling leirouiiutiMCKiO is* th^ 
eonveited' into a cenfinnatioo. of thm appr/d^ensii^jgyBy 
and the mind is keft constantly.on.tihye.strej^.tp bide 
its oWa purposes, and to ftthom the se^riet 4dxic^j,f)f 
odiersy till ita ovganiaation, is injured, and cerebi;^ dlJ^ 
ease is the results I have seen aeyeral cases of = this 
lund, but never one where the organ of Secretiyeii^^ 
was moderate in sisew In all it was in excess„,i^n4 .tb^ 
£Mt may be easily verified in every asylum^ ..Jit mi^y 
happen, indeed^ that a weak organ may be 1^90 ^ezqted 
by disease ;. but this will be rery rarely objservp^^ be- 
cause the combination of causes required to eiOfe^t th^i^ 
will be very rarely found to exist. 

• V018IK, Des Causes, &c. p. 38. 
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as a cause of mental denutgcfment, as di« result 61 iik' 

ot CastddtiiaMs/^teii ^tdsUk^M is tiitiMUaf Wbnkot 
mtiOMi X)BkiiffA»^Mim^^^ to liiiMilf, lew.pBril 

y Htie-mrrie "f^suto 'elf im'IU46giArtKi*t3eci^««f6t#.^t.A 

iSimieM id^ ^l^ ioxM tftiaW^^tyia'trfmbl^ifolat^ bmmstf vAi 
tettst irfite^i^'itetf mioA deodtM^ idl patirats ;'wliil# 
9iMti^ xsiiBBr ^JtAted CkotioiiiB^ ii'ififiiiit^jeas 
nciyibg'/'titifliUfidit^ttioiM^tffey' H#i$4ifea, aBid|Nre- 
claims Inis fears. •* ^ im/ 

In l^e' exiifapte4>ab^ady'^¥«li of 4i«eafiei imd^ml^^tal 
d^knjfenUM; ia^ini^ #(»tl^ eTer^^ikMt^f <of dM: propcta«i« 
ti6^/ ite ki^^lfttaie^'diiffiljtttlty in poindng to tbe parlk^lalar 
fstisMf itaofii direetiy wst^ «pOiiriuid di«ord«vittg' the 
tk»t; bnt'^rVationstea^Ml, t^^eiailof which is 'i»- 
reigil to xm pr«seftt piiirpfMy #e eddottmoet: wtth af- 
fections of siii^le orgaasamo^ Aoso of^ A^ HAOnd^sia;- 
timents of «i ^iui% isolatidd' descriptbnii nski, timmf 
f&re, lit sdeet^g 's' few cnses, hi -rn^xH M^itf4^xHmi. 
mond emotions ba^e girenp i^se to^ oeMhral^^^KseaMiJir i 
offl^r them' to like noliee <tf the l?eaderr not 1m extoijdea 
of sObh Isciated tfecflcn^ fait merely ai fflosCratrnsXef 
the fiEUst, dtat excesi^e action in tiie'^ovgatiU'of thd Ifend 
Sentiments, indicated hy great excitement of the cor- 
responding feelings, is' an efficient /bicMono/ cause of 

4 
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cerebral disease and its consequleiice— ^mental derange- 
nieiit. 

Religions fanaticism, or excessire and ill-directed ac- 
tiyity of Veneration^ and some other sentiments^^Iias 
long been r^^arded as a most frmtfal sonroe of insanity, 
and is a pure specimen of a fonctional cause* It was so 
frequent at a former time in France, that, out of many 
cases in regard to the causes of which JPinel coidd pro- 
cure information, nearly one-fourth arose from religious 
enthusiasm carried to excess. But, in these instances^ 
it almost invariably happened that some one or more 6^ 
the lower propensities had been in a state of active al- 
liance with misdirected devotion, and brought about a 
conflict in the mind, which the organixalion eould not 
withstand. 

It is quite certain, for instance, that every new sect 
which appears inflicts mental derangement upon numbers 
of its votaries ; and the more violent, startling, and ex- 
traordinary the doctrines enforced, and the wider the 
difference between them and those previously ' enter- 
tained, the more extensively will nervous disease and 
insanity follow ; for in the same proportion will their 
extravagances be calculated to interest the greater num- 
ber of powerful ifoculties, exalt the healthy action of the 
brain, and excite it to disease; and, accordingly, in 
ppeaking of the form of mental derangement generally 
arising from this cause, under the name of dewmt me^ 
lanchch/y '" TTiere are," says an author, whose writings 
are remarkable for sagacity and accuracy of observa- 
tion, " few practitioners who have not had opportu- 
nities of seeing some (Shocking instances of this dis- 
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ease. The greatness and excellence of the object, and 
the satis^Eustion the soul experiences in giving itself up 
to the contemplation of the Almighty, excite too lively 
a sensation, and produce in ^ brain a tension too violeni 
atf^fyfoconiinimltobesupported for SLlovigihae without 
injury ; it soon throws the mind into fanatical madnessi 
aiid exbyani^ts the body. I have seen the most amiable 
young persons, led away by an erroneous system, &de 
and &31 away into decay, n^ecting the duties of their 
calling, in order to give up their thoughts wholly to the 
Supreme Author of their being, who could not have been 
more properly glorified than by a strict attention to those 
duties*." 

The preceding is a sketch evidently drawn firom na- 
ture, but an example or two will make its accuracy more 
striking, and its utility more evident to the reader. ' A 
lady of middle age, who had always been cheerM and 
regular in her devotions, went, during the winter, on a 
visit to a family — ^followers of 8wedenborg. Being 
pressed, she went and heard their doctrines propounded, 
and for the first time began to doubt the truth of her 
own vievrs. She returned to London in great disquie- 
tude of mind, and in this state accompanied her mother 
to church on Easter Sunday, and stopt to receive the 
sacrament. But when the cup was presented to her, she 
was greatly disconcerted and confused, to perceive that 
not a single drop of wine remained for her. She hurried 
home in dismay, declared she was lost and rejected of 

* TissoT on the Diseases of Literary and Sedentary Persons, 
p. 68. 
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God ; and fimom mania soon came on, of which she was 
afterwards cored*. In this patient, functional excite- 
ment of the organs of the religious sentiments was pb- 
Tiously the cause of the disease which overset reason. 
Bat a .tiU more striking instance <rf orer-eaaten«mt of 
Venenitiony and the other ieIi|pious feelings leading to 
eerefaral disease ond insanity^ is the case of a young gen- 
ttomnnj edncated, by his Other's particular desire, in the 
sirietest prindples of religion, under the care of seymd 
divines in Buccesston, each of whom ^ was enjoined to 
he Tory attentive to his religious instruction. Many (tf 
the matt abitrum doctrines of OKdohg$ were pressed upon 
him. His mind, consequently, became partially bewil- 
dered and enfeebled, and impressed with the most vi- 
sionary images. At length, he conceived that his ,4ole 
duty was to pray for a remission of his manifold sins, 
and to study the Bible and particular homilies. Ac- 
cordingly, if he walked out when die devotional fit cuiie 
upon him, he cared not in what puddle he knelt ; or if 
at his meals, his food was quitted for prayer. Soon his 
q^iritual extravagancies were so many, and, if interrupt- 
ed, his violence so great, that he was pronounced in- 
sane f,'* and removed to Dr Buraows' establishment, 
where he recovered, but afterwards relapsed, and died 
maniacaL Numerous other examples might be quoted, 
but it is altogether unnecessary, as unhappily they are so 
common that almost every one must have met with them 
even in private life. In a few cases, I have known {Mun 

* Buaaows' Commentaries, p. 4a f I^i^ P* ^ 
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m tli6 ragiolb of the boad,^ed)rr68iioiidfti|f to tfie btguA ^ 
Vehiralaoo, inneh coiaplafaed of: * " ' 

'Besides tMs iiidre siid^eidfiA of ifihotbtd'ekdtdtiU^ 
ofV^eration, A^rh taie Mm^niyniieill^'i iti'^l^^ 
orgaiiB of Wonder, Hop^ Cbnsd^iAlotiM)^, imdldi^^ 
fiiy; seem ^ hi alsd ItefplfcM^ WhM^<Wiiiiaer hi 
jbiif^ io yt/d^n^Aim^ th6 btteHliott'of 4;M pfttldkt hi ^ 
li^rally first strbilgly atlMM^etf by ^ WoSfe' ttiystle^rioitt 
parts of our reli^oid ftdlfa, alid die ^lBL6\e pmkr$ of tile 
mind are devoted ti^ tli^ir^AU^mj^Uofi of Aolttt^; till 
mrolimtarf exciVefik^t be prdd«lcM/ ^AArA tender in tihe 
snVrersion df beUth nnd teiis^m; and leates die mind a 
prey torsion?, aM to df^'^piMiiiMnt b^ef and ftiar of 
erery spedei of su|)Miatiina a^ariy* 

Wben Hopd raid Vmi«rtitlo» a:fi» dM ifatrvSdeatb wMeh 
ibe fdnetidfifil ^!x!(6it^l»t'iM»nds^ fMUiM antfelpatkms 
tiid oonfidl^i&l ex^e^ktfo^ «f ti li^PPT ftitonty inaxk Ibe 
character. Under sach a form of ^ifsase; a; My/^aton- 
tioned tj TitnsLy eVi Aindy Mnwred; -whb beeaone bjinne 
in o'ohMqneiiee of ber' httiband'ir mi a to rtune s ; and who 
foimd detigbtM cOntailadon firk in Ibn^ meditations and 
feirent prayer^ and snbse^ndy in'«csl»tie fiits, daring 
wluch she befiered ber^lf raised to die bosom of diri-* 
niiy, and ^hidb, l^tti exeessive eerefand activity, soon 
terminated in tmeqnivbcal insanity. ? ; ' * 

CohftctehtiOnsnM and Vi^enttion simlbiriy afitected, 
luid joiiied to Catltionsness, five rise to that di^loraUe 
foHn 6F knelanchdy in Which the paiient is so over- 
whelmed by the sense of his ^ilt in die sight of 6od> 
that he cannot for a moment tfim his ndnd to the hopes 
held out in the Gospel to die repentant sinner; but 
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fWM i w his days and nights in th^ deepest 'renlot8d;inaMi- 
sible to every other impces^oiu Dt Vmtecv gir^vi 
itttroetlre exftmple of this kind ifl^ft num, natratttty of a 
dtoerfbl disposition and lively imagkaiion^ and tiiode^ 
iMe in 'Us ^enjoyments. Some eonverSattons i/rhkii'iMf 
had idth' a' sombre and melam^ly MettVodSst, vMi^-'m 
oMbe fliange in his views. He renoimoed OV^'tfid'ttdM 
inaoeentiMkdgenoeSy gave Umself np to^sMitilde/'fliifi 
IHnn diat tftne regarded ttaetemity of etifibritig'-acl iiAi 
ISieiitabk^deBtinyk The injndidonsdiMmrse ctf'MsfifiMft 
M Um to conceive ^fth^ Supreme B^iiig^ as ctttel;-)^ 
rengeMi anddriightiwg in thi^ torment of Ms t»«aitfM»« 
Thdse notions led to sk^^essness^ eonstant moannllg^'dill^ 
pair, and a tendendy to snidde.' -Bal^ in tki»^«Mh»er'^ 
settle tin^ Dr PbbvegI^ asaisti^d^y'a d<srgyMI«i of ti^iie 
piety andan et^j^t^ned annd, and by a |>Kopt»' iMftd 
aad physical rejj^n, 'snceded^'iii ^tMxnriti^hte'*te 
health and happiness. '^" 

Mm^afaurm has ta m ioe^ssa r ilyb^efen exptf^e3 by^se- 
rionsly disposed persons «t tite* asieiirtion &a%' madtMs 
can ever be caused by kid!a%6iice of devol^onal^or i^^ 
gious ^B^ings, to whatever excess these may be cairied ; 
and no littie obloquy has been'lhrown iq»on Iftfose 6b- 
Imrvers whose experience has compelled th^ni to State the 
fhct. Even in France, where religion is certainly not col-* 
tivated with extreme ardour, pnblicopinion' M tlAs siAject 
was so strong some years ago, ttot Pihei^ thtH'the head 
ph3rsician of the largest Asylum in Ettrope, and thd best 
acquainted with the facts and history of htsanity,' was so 
mnch afraid to brave its censures, that i^liile, on ^e one 
^wnd, he expressed hb conviction Ifaat ^ iie<Ubg is more 



ccttuapn ia kospkad^ i^ pn>diieo4 

by too .egodtod 4e«oli(»|i, b|F«on^le9 caniftd to a dMitruiH 
tiva exoefld^^iHr by vdigiotitritacvQjrst !' .yetrf^lt^^iifitxaui^ 

i^dQIV^M^ obsfsmwIvPQi-wdr^ .iake^IiiftdiipiBpt^Kelaft* 

tllQ wi^ip£9iig}iditattdionI>. SiueL^ vfligMii vetto on 
t^it fim a foandatioQ to require sooh aflacrific6io£tviilb 
9od<<»adanr totiSBi^Ofittdexpedi^iifliyi aadbigoti^*ji And 
ifyiniiiiy (irciBQ$t«iioe%. the^^easen^ie of our dfvotioiuil 
foeUiigii0yeiii«iam9 to bnng on tho loM of iieasoiif it it 
surely aaotonlyaUowable^ bat a jMuMoe.c&f^^ for tho^pM- 
lessiomd writesundiur whose oogmsapoe.tliefle.tbiags o»- 
ciir, to uftimtigate aceurately, and state fearlessly, Ae 
c^diticma. under wbieb he has eeen. thorn happeoi liMit 

othevB may be-^preserred >ia tkno; firaana snnilar aflUa* 
tion.- ..-..-. f,." - 1.- ■ -.« 

. The sitoatioMuak wfaioh ehiefly therdigioiis feelmga'be- 
coq^.a..cama of: fserehKal dbeaseand of iasiinity are two- 
fgikL ,lilie,firstuwheuf|Q iadiyidualeoiiilN&esahered^ 
tary predisposition to ma&iessy.with an oidowneiil of the 
dfTotioiMil fiiculties.natQreUy so prepcKodefatiifl^ that their 
aqtivjity constitutes the greatest source of pleasure; while 
the other seiitimentsand pn^»eiisitie»are so moderately 
possessediitha^ in his gratifieati<m of the/former, he is 
habitually {wne. tO' foi^t 9aA, omit those aetive duties 
tonfacds sofBiety^ his neigbboors, has family,^ andhimf 
8^.wliiehfi.dwiighifl>etayiai|iong.the Irving^it isiiisa 
gseatiObject of .]:e%ieit to Aifiect .aad^enforoeb . In sadi 
^\m^% ^gm^ttcf^ :faas> proi^ thittf any vindden ra& 
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gknnl coseiteBient, hst&mag £or a season to a yery. gift- 
di^ ^4Mii u^ndictosB or. ecsoMi^c pveaehery or d^d^U^ig 
<«dtkdaep intofosit oa dispntodNdootvimil poiojto^ or> it 
«hMl;y«Dy oaHKewliidk, ahall keep tbQ.airead|r predcpur 
tmtmg i^caUkth' aiidv>thei;r' miiteviil Qrgaq%><ui .iifiiieiMi 
wmA i]lielttfe^aelfty»ty.£l>r ft^'leof^bt^f jtime^ i^^ ao.f«r 
mlise^tiM JiesecUtory <iaideiia|r »ita iietioii^ a»^>'to imkiee 
wnAcBLdiscaas^ attended witkeveoy tf|;ffijptom.of ineutld 
jmbeiMtioiiJ «*Hf-s.' T\x •--..1. ?:^ 1 -. I . ji ,,. ir. /; » • ••: -<.f 
«iHh it. to >n9Hsh«i menial o^nstatntaon thai Pi^fsu-Sice^ 
sBBdir aM db»fly a^dioaUe^ wheaa W says, that ^.^.rlpo 
«badt0d fwtyy ceaadderediim ib:pnurely Kedicalr s^usey may 
aato^thao nmiiiibMe om waatp^miiidsy asr to deiwige the 
iHtel]eoti]alteiclioiiS''ai]d.the! fhenoDwna. midrjto 

<t«ader it neeestary to hay?, reeonise to niiediBal and.nu>- 
ind'tivalinentt^^jrealoM tho nund io kasiMnwbiepM-^itts 
•it Ab dfibeci vesalt -ofixthe fiiela to he. oha^^fed iii^ *tM 
asyiuins ccMiseorated to the tareatment of madness *JA .. i 
■■'<■ dfythen, it he <7mrat]lat«aEee8sire1aoti¥it|r.^lld»eQ^^- 
-snre 'fakdidgonce of ihe tdoTOtioaal feelings msyjjf^^Ke 
eeFehnd disease «nd awdBesSyi^partiealarly. itt ,«nsceptihlfi 
(flohjeota^ instead of attempting, to conceal thc^ fact fr^m a 
Mse fear of hriagang> religion. into dangeEy we ought hy 
orery means to mal» it generaUy known^ that thse eyil 
may be junoided. hy those who might otherwiaie inadFer- 
tendy fidl into it* When iairly exanajpedy indeed, tfaie 
danger is. seen to arise solely from &n abuse of religion, 
and the best safeguard is found to consist in a fight un- 
derstanding of its principles, and submission to its pre- 



• JPiKEL, Traite del* Alienation irfentale, p. 41. 
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d^pts. F<H*'tf i9n» best GhYigtiati' Ve lie i9ho « in saeekiies^ 
tonkility, HEd Iditoerlljr, ^Mio^liiB trart i»<fi^ aii4«eeiai 
to flilfil all'hls umtiiiMidifieirt0;^tii«ii*li^ wlio exhaiute iiis 
sotd'itt'dch^ktti'fltisd^ itt'fMjrC^ aMj/at ilw amietinM^ 
iikfe'tib fciffilM^ ^ w ilMdillatl6«'#»i^«ilt6iHtt*g l# the «»- 

at 'hippifiesB oi*'p€»ace 'oi^ mittA<lfe^re> beooBMs eteiy day 
Ibe fbi1iier^fllniiilfig«d-fhM feuli fuinnirif^al; 

last involved in disease and despair, cannot bekeld a04i 
follower of ChksV^klil* inint #aAer bel^^f^^ 
follower i)fii phantom aftsuiBiiig <tiie aspeet of 'TeHgion. 
Whenibsanity^ Aen^ aitadcs dw latter, it k obviooiiy 
not reKgfM that ia^ its eanae ; ' H is enfy tfie^abiise of oet- 
taik "feettngs,' 'thid reguialed ^ aetlvity'ef wliidi fe'esiential 
to ihiB' i^ghl'likei^M of rdlgion ; and against widcli 
aliiise, a 8eni()'of im^ 'iisUgiiHi wooM; in Aw^'hanre^beMi 
the lno4t poweifnl jf^rotetftidn. i Atd Ae great benefit to 
be den'r^'feNiiita^kxtcmiiill^ Ad# 

Me^'i^fiA Bwch a Uind" or tnlfeidireeted'exeesB oif>enrbest 
fe^lngSy in a oonstitutieiiallyMrTons or heredlttoily pi»* 
disfp^fiKikl'snbjeet, instead of eni60nfagfai|g its exiAennca, 
as at presbnt we often do, by yieldkig;' it evr oref^iect and 
edmiratioh, and et^ attempting to in^te its Intently, 
Ve shall nse every effort ta temper the excess, to iacido 
cate sounder views, and to point- ont Ihe inseparable con- 
nexion wMoh the Creator has Established -between tiM 
true dictates of rdligixMi, and the praetioal dvties of li^ 
which it is part of hispurpoile ineettding ns here to ftd- 
fil,<^a connenon, k may not be snperflnens to idd>- whieh 
it is impossible to pourtray or enforce more strongly than 
is done in the lives both of the Founder of Christianity 



•■>« 
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and of his disciples. Nowhere is it more clearly demon- 
strated that true rdigion is intended, in this life, to be 
the guide of candnet, and that it is not sent to supersede 
the acdire discharge of ovr social duties, or to encourage 
us to pour out our minds in mere emanatxoiis of feding^ 
withoi^ at the same time, gMng positire evidence^ in 
the amelioration of our lires, that we have Been reaUy 
.heocfiied by the eontem^ati<ms in whidi we have been 
indnlging. 

When^ again) the mind » perplexed by conflicting 
doctrines, the brain freqnently becomes disordered,' so 
far as to produce insanity; aind diis is easily intellig^le. 
The interests of rdigion exceed all others in weight and 
magnitilde ; and it is tiierefore quite natural that a mind 
deeply imbued with a sense of their importance, and, st^ 
the same time, distracted by ojqposing toiets, and with- 
out a director in whom it can confide, should, in the at- 
t^npt to reach the truth, and to reconcile all contradict 
tions, become excited to an intense degree, giving rise 
•to- a oetresponding overaction in its corporeal organ, 
whidi shall ultimately precipitate the latter into disease. 
The merchant or speculator will often pass sleepless 
nights and restless days, looking forward to impending 
loss, and we consider it nothing unusual to learn that a 
man of keen passion has, in such drcumstances, become 
deranged from excess of cerebral excitement But to 
any one who duly appreciates religions truth, the mer- 
chant's loss or the speculator's disappointment, will seem 
as nothing compared to its value. If, then, the lesser 
cause may so readily induce cerebral disease, is it not 
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Still more likely that the greater and mora impoctant 
may also overset health in a tuscepttUe subjeet ? 

Dr Burrows has some exedknt obMHnrations on tiiia 
subject, when advocating the sane views. '< I do not 
recollect/' he say% '^ an instance of insanity implying a- 
religious source in any person stedfiwt to hisaneiento^* 
nions. Wherever it w«s swfeoled to emanate fiwni soeh 
a cause, it was dearly to be traced to. ciroumatanees 
which had diverted Ae luoatie from the anthority of 
primary principles, to the adoption of new tenets, wfaieh' 
he had not comprehended, and therellM^ had misapplied** 
The maniacal axitkn (igppeartd akoa^ to origmate durmg" 
die conflict m doAdxng beiwem cpposUte dodrinesy fnd tkB 
exacerbaHon arrmd b^are comktion was delarmmedi*' 
page 39. I concur essentially in these remarks^ and think* 
that they deserve mnd^ attention; but' there is a period- 
of life at which a less degree of doubt than is implied in 
Dr Burrows* observation frequentiy gives rise, not in- 
deed to regular mania, or melanoholia, but to a state re^ 
sembling one or other in every respect,- exoept that it i^ 
more obviously connected witii eonstitntioaal disorder,' 
is more tractable, and less liable to recur. I allude chief-- 
]y to females, particularly to those of a nervous, delicate 
temperament, about, and soon after, the age of puberty. 
I have seen some instances of religiouadespondaM^y, ap> 
preaching to despair, in sudi persons, characterised by 
great activity of the devotional feelii^s, and caused^ net 
by doubts of the truth, but by fears for their eternal 
welfare. At that time of life, reason b^^ to come 
more vigorously into play, but the mind is as yet in pos- 
session of no fixed principles of jndgm^t or of isotion ; 

t 
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every situation is new, and the strongest feeling is apC 
to assume a predominance of whidi reason disapprovesy 
and hence internal dissatisfeiction and mdancholy; vitk 
this disposition, a strong es^nression aceidentlj dr^ji^ied^ 
harsh d^imiciations expressed widi Tehemenee and 
warmth, and eloqnent i^^peals to particular ftdinga, es-^ 
pecially if reiterated, will often sink de^ inlo tbe mind, 
gain strength by being brooded over m solitpde, produce 
a change of habits and of temper, and at last plunge the 
patient into mehmdioly. Gases of this kind are, I be^ 
lieve, more common than is gttierally supposed, ibr, &9 
enough of sdf-control stHl remains to fit the patient for 
the ordinary intercourse of society, and the measwM re** 
sorted to for the amen^iQtnt of the general health al-' 
most always restore the mental vigour, they are eompa- 
ratively little noticed out of the fiunilies vol whick they 
occur. 

From what has been said, it will be sufficiently ap>* 
parent that religion, when once understood, is raliser a 
preyentive than a cause of insamty ; but that, during the 
period of doubt, the excitement its int^est gives to our 
highest and best feelings may, where it is not modezated 
by reason, or directed by the prudent kindness of a pa- 
rent or friend, prove too overpowerii^ for die strength 
ai the cerebral Organs. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, it may be ob' 
served, that periods of great excitem^tt of the religious 
sentiments are exceedingly firuitful in the production of 
insanity, <^racteriaed by predominant activity of the 
religious feelings. ^< In whatever nation," says £>r Bur- 
rows, ^ religion is duly respected, and freedom of opinion 
and worship tolerated, although there will be found in 
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the ag^pregiite fewer limatiosi yet there will be the great- 
est nuiabw^ whose malady^ if not originatiDg positirely 
in rdigioDy la complicated with religloiia impreatioiift. 
In SVanoei wbii» H ja too evident llmt the sense of reli- 
gion ia still very fainty ^loapt among old people^ we have 
theasithimty oCBfN^EOROL tbati«ligiaua ftnaticism, which 
{^cmaif o a eas i ene d.ao nndi i^aanityy has almost ceased 
to hinre any inflatfiae* In, move than, 900 lunatics in 
La fial^tri«tee^.l|eidiaooff0Ked <mly dgbt; juid in 337 
admitted iitto^ his j^rimte aaylum, jbte se^ognises. cmly one 
whole, maMy was m^ffoaed ta arise JBrom that canae T 
I hare airendymentioiwdy^ thal^ at-an eadier period of 
JVoaah^Ustoryt tofm^^ hadtimrertftinfid no less than 25 
out lef 119^ caaiss v.te have sriaea .from religious enthn- 
siMnFOMn^iedtlo eaDoesa. Meshing ican^^w mere strong* 
ly thaavtitta the fiH^ntton^ thait hsa taken plaee in the 
religions habits of the Fraich peq»le. . 

PoBWkeamewheievmakeB the r«Biark» tha^ in every 
ceenfefty, Mwk nudsr evwf form of religion, fimatimmi 
Mt hlindsoidjmsdireisteii tteal^ is « frefaent'^Baluse of less 
of rdaamaii Aiid;Mr' IMUnWNy.in his late Travels in 
Ti»k^^rgives.a enmiaaieonSn^ation ef tbis» in so iar as 
MahomedmsvB^ i^^eon^arned. At the time (tf his visit 
to the famadic aqrlnm at Cauro, there were thirteen patients 
m oendKoMttent, ssid of these^ ihree^ or .nearly one-fourth, 
arestated to.h490 hfoome hisane throng^ fsnatieism. 
Tiii% it may >be^lebs^ryed»= gives alarg^.itvoportion tihan 
we now find firom^i^eligienstci^nsestin £eropean eonntries 
under the Chrislttaii 4uf^en8ation» 

In ia^oidinate. ai^tivity of the strictly mond feelings, 
we dise^vwr^oimii^MHyji^pGsiting eavses ot cscehnil dis- 
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ease and mental derangement. In comttDercial eonfitries 
like onr own, where so mndi d^jMttids M pimefilalil]^> 
ComdenHousnegs, natmtdly krge,' afld orer-exeiled by 
jfear of being miaUe to me«t engn^pemttiitd, often* leads 
to cerebral disease, and to a fbrmioF iklMHify>«h&nie- 
terized by feelings of remorse for lmagfaa gy' <Srii le» ,-<elf- 
condemnation, and nmrortbiness. In tfiese eMMi'^it ii» no 
doubt j<mied widi other feelings, bnt the stingy t>r the 
charactdiilic ^piaKty of stem and imrelentii^ jnstieie and 
self-acensatiott, far derived from it alone. A derkal gen- 
tleman, whom I often saw, aoeosed himself ef all the 
crimes ever laid to the charge of Napolboit Bonapabte, 
and considered himself the most ctepraved of faoman be- 
ings. ' Another passed many a miserable night in the 
apprehension of passing the evemn^ of an honourably 
apent life in ignominious confinement in prison, fbom 
fancied inability to satisfy his creditors. In boiii of 
these gentlemen, the organ of Consdentiottsaess' was 
largely developed, and its activity coiispi<MEious when in 
health. Joined with V^eration, this sentiment, mcM*- 
bidly ronsedt leads to an imspedcaUe sense ot guilt in 
the sight of God, — of gcdlt too great even for Him to 
pardon, and then the darkest glocmi overwhelms the 
soul. . ■ ■ * 

Continued excitement of IdeaHty leads to that endless, 
vague, and unattainable aearch after perfection, iand ^rest- 
less dissatisfaction with ordinary views and arrange- 
ments, which, in some highly nervous and precRsposed 
constitutions, prove sufficient to originate insanity as the 
result of morbid action in the bnun ; particularly when 
it is joined to a great endowment of Self-Esteem, con- 
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necting self with all its schemes jof aggrandisement and 
perfection. Bnglai^d.;is remarkable for the number of 
eccentric, oharaf^tqri^di^tingdsh^^ predominance 

of ihepeii^at(fi^pV^.'W w «ome unur 

ntj^if^vApfa^mA tkfo^.ikey^ posa^s^or^.into decked niad- 

A mmA HWPPif ^ ?»iwbi^ejc<si^tem»n$,^,thie o^rgan 
of I W/9'idf9^tmllfkeAfqmii.J^ tjiif PJi^reni^f^ea]^ Journal ♦, 
whichi^9,i|i4Mm|ivef as.Ului^tiwtivc^jbad^ iOf the tendency 
tgi cei*^))]^ dafease. ^frfuoh a^ J^ttddentifiu^sitiyiw^ f/^om^active 
life lo^ristiiw^ie^vand^idlenesji [^rodue^s, and pf the .effi- 
ciency ,<>f ^^inctipnfil oaofMB^ to excite ; mental , derange- 
mentt., The patiei^ DrA-yaft^r^everaJl, years service 
in tbQ ^9irfm w^-^f^im^ on- half-pay* ^nd^.isetiur^d to Cu- 
jmfir. Jg<«t(iei9^iir0e of ihif readings .wJ»«mthift<«pirits,were 
de^es^l^^o^ dj^ug^lPf^l^Q^nl; ^d^iiW^tpf employment, 
hep^, wi^h 89p^;i^k^;^e^iOn .4mwl M^gpetism^ which 
madaa^gipU,u^ry^f(S¥)i|,on^^ mind. .Afttr pondering 
loijigipn thia, subject} ^l^^fi^st began tp .fKlmitthe exist < 
enc;^ pl^.j^if^ignetisiii, an4)d^e^,im|lgiI^ himaelf to be^un- 
dei j^ ii|fluenqe» an opinion which gxndn^dly a^uired an 
ascendenieyj^yer hjim JiUit bpeame so. ftis^ng aa. to haunt 
him cf^ntiqt^aUy* .His sleep became ^U^tuibed) and. his 
mind filled with phantasms. He was convinced that his 
ene^[^es<-^ei:^ a iia^UgVAOt . infl^nc^ over him by, 
meaipatpf j(nagi»etjyn>,yid.torB^ 

mi^^fi^r against .wjiom ha conq^^^ to. the smthorities. 
fj[^ |M^f)tec|ion., On aU othi»r snbjects his judgment was. 
soond^ ^ajD|/d hi$ r^pning acnte« After some years suf- 
fering^f b|^^4i^ sujc^^^i^y iirpni^.the bursting of an aortic 
aneuds|j%\] (^qi^I^ifag Jj^ he<^ the skull-cap was very 

• Vol v. p. 585. 
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diiek and bard, aUbrdiiig eridence of longHsontened dis- 
ease ; and, OTer the organ of Wonder, was ** an mflam- 
fliatory depoat, apparently of old stanAl^, nnder like 
araclinoid coat, with tMckening^ of ike nieml rn yw i itself^ 
and adheri<m to ihe parts beneafli for aiboat the HpiKfe 
of an inch and a half in length, and one 1ft bieaflllk f Imt 
the sobstanee of the brain was not ap p arently altered. 
Dr Scott, who reports the case, does not wpedfyih» 
organ of Wonder as the exact seat of Ae aSbedon, be- 
cause, from not bmng acquainted with Phrenology, he 
did not know it. Bat I had a letter from a g^thmaii 
who was present at th^ dissection, and who had stored 
the subject, stating explicitly, that the deposit had its 
woaM predsdtf under Ae organ of Wonder\ and, adding, 
that the pain oom]^ained of daring eight years was 
<< confined to the forehead and coronal sorface, batjprvi- 
cipaUy to the latter region ;" and that it was Dr A.'8 in- 
variable practice to apply cold water to these parts ey^y 
night, to abate the extreme heat which he felt in them. 
By referring to those of the Dublin cases characteriaed 
by predominant activity of the fame organ, a consider- 
able similarity will be observed in the symptoms. 

Functional excitement of the organ of ImUatkm is 
rarely sufficiently intense or sustained to lead, of itself, 
to that form of cerebral disease which constitutes xtomi- 
ty ; but its influence in inducing other forms of nervooa 
disease, nearly allied to madness, such as chorea, epilep- 
sy, and hysteria, is proverbiaL Cabanis gives an ac- 
count of a man, in whom the tendency to imitate was so 
strongly marked and active from disease, that <' he ex- 
perienced insupportable snflerii^'' when he was hindered 
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from yidding to its iflipidses* Bat wo sometimee »eet 
with it <m ft ttraish moro ext^slvo scale. A person ftiOi 
down ia an epleptic fit in one of the Dnteh hoepitabi^ 
and great numbers of the patients preswit Jatunediately 
became 'affected in the same numner: and the eiol was 
increasHog to such a tronblesome degree, that Boisit- 
HAAYB was greatly at a loss how to stop iff, when, on 
considering tliat the paroxysms originated in a peculiar 
mental impresidony he thought the best way to cure it 
would be to sabstitirte a strong mental impression of a 
y difierent kind* He tfiereupon ordered a number of irons 
to be heated and applied as actual cauteries to the first 
patient who should thereafter have a fit ; and so power- 
folly did this prescription aSect their minds, that not one 
was €fttacked. In hysteria^ in like manner, it is well 
known that the occurrence of a paroxysm in one person, 
will often indnce a fit in another, who never had tibe dis- 
ease bef<Kre» The general fact here stated has indeed 
been long known; but Phrenology g^ves it additionid 
value, by shewing that the effeet results in these cases 
from strong cerebral exmtement, just as directly as if fear, 
ai^er, grie^ intense study, or any other passion or men- 
tal <^>eration, earned to an^ inordinate degree, were the 
exciting cause. 

It has been already renuffked, but I must repeat the 
caution, that althoiigh examines are adduced of inordi- 
nate acti<m of mngle fiiedties of the mind, giving rise 
to disorder of their eerebral organs, it is not to be in- 
ferred from these that the excitement and disturbance 
were wholly confined to the particular fiiculty And or- 
gan referred to ; but nierely thil the agency of tlie 
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esoie mm extrted mom dmtAj aad tmiigly vfrnt Atae 
Am ufiHi die.olkifJDB. Tbm obKnithwi applies sliU 
more lomUy to li# demagavent «f tfe moni MftU- 
neiiti. qf wbidi vb hiyfe beentKHtNig; fiwr» iBakMwt 
jerery iostaiipe of . ioiamtyr cbannstaraed bf MoilMda«> 
thrity.in. tfie monl and rdigiow. fariiiy^ .BMMe* Aan 
one of ,tfi|Q8e will bo foimd diiOMed ia ilo^JnelicNis; 
and yetf raroly^ ipdood^ do Ihoy stand out siogly ia -die 
way tbatfiifOfiona^lmfij^enA with diepfvp^isitiei. Wo 
seldom moet^wMih moribid aativity of Vo«er«tioB»^ tor in- 
itui^.iiidi<i(at,a.«ppi]ar affectiim of OomwieDtioaaieMy 
or of CautioiiiiiieMy or of Wonder, and so oi^ giting rise 
to a compUcatioii. <^ gyipptoms, as already iUuBtiated 
when treating of tb# combinations of theae fiMndtias in a 
state of diaeasOf , .Bat still the predoanpasuce of some 
orer the others, and the direct operation oi the exciting 
cause npon.these is generally uneqniTocally marked^.de- 
monstratii^: most satisf^torily the great leading prin- 
ciple, that intense or continued excitement of any men* 
tal feeling or fctculty, may induce insanity»>by exidting 
inordinately the action of its cerebral organ. 

The passions and /edings oi the human mind, or the 
affective and moral powers, are the most prcdific sources 
of mental derangement, because their organs are the 
largest, — 4;hey are the most energetic of the fiuadties,-'- 
and they meet with daily and hourly stimuli in the or- 
dinary affairs of life ; but, although more rare, cere- 
bral disease and mental derangement, from inosdinate 
excitement in the itUeUectual faculties and organs, occur 
frequently enough to be familiar to every observer. But 
here, again, as the organs become smaller, and the £eicu1- 
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ties vjM%<tli#jf(ttttliilc»t oomplHNwtreiy 'irraKeryTne inim- 

graflsbrily^^ilo iiMifbas^V'^ii^'^M^^ t^Ke 

cbsMt^ and >B6tMK¥ytiak,' <^ tte^iiftMhMit^ ^ttnflUtefs, 
tOiillMbBftt <9«rip«il^lmi^- OociitfMaiyi iiid^ 

that atlMhgmg6i ^^okrttr/^^^ BfiufiDj' pfltynt \!heii)r- 

are^soiew uiiWii))^ tedsM^^ lit^e ueeettirj^^ tfi^^ 
expontion (rf^««r leidiiig* pvindpt^^' t^ 
stoj^tai(Bainral» tiieiifc. I may'^niy ii^' dtitt iitki^ 
cases of affiection of^the dv|^ df Lailgiia^ ai^ j^def^rde^ ; 
aDditluit.the«eaA9r will liiid> in the tiiird rolutiic^ of the 
Phrenologiofll Jawnaal (pw 362.)) ft' very rehiaridllrle in- 
stanoe aSemtenoaatot ^thifr orgao. of Tune, which occur- 
red in a patknt s^my own> and ^i4ndh waS^aei0dimpknied 
by i tb». ttomt iutf&me*^ mnmng ' ftt 'mittdfid' Indnlgeiice, 
whidt at last overeame all*, tlie restr^ts^ of ddboBty and 
external csroniMtaiices^ and iinpieUcd the^^taient' to leap 
out of bed^ lay'koM 'of a' gnitar^ aitd give Venf to her 
feelings in bnmti of mdody amd s<^, whii;!^ pierhaps, 
in her Vest health, she eould scarcely hate; equalled, and 
in whioh tibe orgimic seat was distinctly indicated by 
severe pain felt dnrkig the two preceding days in the; 
exact situation of the organ. In this case the func- 
tional fuccitemeirt was so great as to luive caiii^ed alarm 
in the fnendsjUrom the i^rehension of its bMiig the 
first stages afddirium. . .^ 

It is wdllcnown, tiiat, when any pairt is exerdised, an 
afflux of blood takes place towards it, attended with heat 
and increased action ; and that, if this be carried too far, 

i2 
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er be persisted in too loi^, mofMA will take liie pheer of 
AeaA% excitement, and denmgement of ftmetioii follow. 
It is in this way tliat intense stndy, deep tiionglht, and 
excited feelings^ brings on cerebral disease and mentel 
disorder; and not only do llie cerebral organs of tiie in« 
tellectnal fStioallies suffer from sach a eanse, but eren tbe 
less delicate organs of llie external sensee. Ttssor, in 
bis bo<A on liie Diseases of Literary and Sedentary Peo- 
ple, says, tbat ^ the eyee are among Ae^ organs most ex- 
posed to injuries from tliis oanse. The eonlanniil fatigue 
diey undergo irritatee liiem ; somelsmes lite eydids and 
outward parts of live eye are inflamed ; more frequetnly 
the nenres alone are attacked, without any perceptible 
external defect. I hare seen several men in the prime 
of life, whose eyes were become so exceedingly irritable, 
that they could no longer bear the light, and were ob- 
liged to live and read in rooms so darkened, that I could 
scarcely distingniiA letters of the largest stamp in them ;" 
p. 56. The author then goes on to allude to the disor- 
ders of the nerves of the eye from too much reading, of 
which, he says, he has collected many observations. 

Disorders of the eye and of vimon, from over exer- 
cise of its function, are necessarily much more common 
than those of the other external senses ; for the eyes mi- 
nister to a greater variety of occupations, and are more 
constantly in use, than perhaps all the oth^B put toge- 
ther. The reader will find several cases of blindness^ 
from excess of action, mentioned at p. 150 ; and others 
of a similar nature, attended sometimes with great irri- 
tability, and at other times total deprivation of sight, are 
frequently met with in watchmakers, in printers for news- 
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papers, and <Hher woikmeQ wlio are kifendy oceupied in 
ffiimite eljectoy espedally in hsnp or eandle ligli$ ; and 
the prindple ia predady llie aame aa'Aaftwliieh teada t^ 
the prodnction of cwelml diaorder aa a eoDaeqneiiee of 
orer atndy or menial exdtement. 

Hard and e<mtinaed stady, or over exernae of the 
hiteUeetul oi^gana, ia atoodtei^ not ntteommon fimelional 
ckaae of cerehnd diaorder, and of didiriuoi» or inaaxiity ;f 
which, oonaideriny Ae relation of llie mind' to die 
brain, it ia not diflletolt to nAsrata^ If the hrain &id 
not reqnire repoae, mental exerti<ni would never ^ 
tSgoe, and deep woidd not be neeeaMiry, Bnt as it is, 
the mind cannot remain eonstantly active ; and deep tir 
to the brain what res^ or absenee of motion, is to the 
mosd^es ; ahid, jnst as the mnsdea are injured by exces- 
sive or continned activity, is dte brain injured by exces- 
sive or continned mentd exertion; Bunf oiT, in his sm- 
guldr book on tiie Anatomy of Melancholy, in speaking' 
of too nmch stndy as a cause, quotes the following qfoaint 
passage from Marsiuur Fxginus : — ^* Odier men look 
^ to their tools ; a painter will wash his pencils ; a smith 
will look to his hammer, anvil, and forge ; an husband- 
man will mend his plough-irons, and grind his hatchet 
if it be dull ; a fiJconer or huntsman will have an espe- 
cid care of his hawks, hounds, horses, and dogs ; a mu- 
sician will string and unstring his lute ; only scholars ne- 
glect tiiat instrument (^eir bram and spiriis I nkan)^ 
which they daOy use, and by which they range over all 
the world, and which by much study is consumed." This, 
he says, dries the brdn, extlnguisheth naturd^heat, ^nd 
whilst the spirits are intent on mecUtatiou above in t6e 
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hffadf the,9toiiut^ia;ad.liYfe^ 9re l^ft deeti^nte^ and il^en^ . 
coma blafk Idpod, cxiiditie% ^md^ielanchojiy; Mfk.UvfX i^e- 
den|Ua;y.9Ad dUfge^tJ^oen are znost pai:t l^n» dry, i^-co? 
loured) spend tlieir fortunes, lose thekr wi^.ai^.yofteii 
dpeir lives also> and all. througb. mmodi^rate.jp^,i|xid 
eiE^ifaqrdiiiarr Atudie?. , , .., .,. .. 

_4fnipi9g m9;i:f), niodera aathora who have 1^9(1^ ^the 
safi^ tendency. r^m. oyer stady^ JPinkl may^be mfen- 
tijog^ed. .£(^„s^eaks of a yonx^ man, distiqgfuishf^ for 
Us, ^lentSf,^!^. hi^. profonnd knowledge of ch^oiis^, 
wtio.waa.o<^ied with a discovery which he^ l^j^ 
wonld lead I^ to fortune and distinction* . To efl^ct it 
die sooner, he resolved to shut himself up in, his li^ora^ 
tory for several successive days, and the better, to banish 
sleep, and to raise himself to the level of hii^l^oifi^ lie 
prepajrad a variety of stimulants. A singing girl shared 
his retreat, he drank spirits, and smelled £requei|tlypdo- 
rifearous substances, and sprinkled the room with^ eau. 4e 
Colog|ne.' The combined action of all these means, ad4ed 
to the heat of his furnace, roused the cerebral e^f^ite- 
ment to such a degree, that, at the end of eight days, 
the most furious delirium took place, followed by a. re- 
g^ular attack of mania. If any thing can demonstrate 
the mutual influence of mind and brain, it ia surely a 
case like this, — a case which it is impossible to read^ 
without perceiving how easily the cerebral affection 
might have been of the violent inflammatory character 
which terminates, in a few days, in life or in death ; or 
of the febrile character, that lasts for one or two months, 
and leaves the mind for ever reduced in tone and vi- 
gour. The reader will perceive a striking analogy in the 
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eiretttini^ced trf iMs eltee' to tlidM i^tM'iit p. 174, at 
h^yiiig^oel^toleid bf%iidtli«]^7€lin^ fMi* tkii simila- 
rhy ^ i^iEloh inf botliiis^latiddv^ -pt^^of lof^ite efficiency of 
tie btutod'«8i%iied. . < : . . , 

Tte'ldiid of hiteDectualr e!kertioii wUch ill most apt to 
give rise to cerebral disease, when caMfed itiiak inordi- 
nate leii|;tlK,' iid'tbaC whieh utimnlatM Irttlt^iM ever satis- 
fying' tbA fiiiralties. Thus the stildy't>f abMtact and me- 
tiqfiliysical theories, about t^hidi an iiigeniinis person 
nmy reason planatffly, wifiiottt evw arrivmg at a deter- 
miiiate condnsion, will often exdte the organs of the re- 
flecting faculties' into sleepleiis and tmcontroUable acti- 
vity' and disease; and, in fact; it often did so in former 
times, -vdien men devbted themselves more^to abstract 
pursuits, and mingled less with the woHd. lliere can 
be no doubt diat the vague nature of the study in which 
Dr A---^— ei^faged, on his retirement to Cupar| had an 
influential share in the production of the hallucination 
under which tliat gentleman laboured. Tlie study of 
mechanical forces, also, which are in themselves abstract 
and complicated, and yet allure by the magnitude of 
their results, is in minds of limited powers another func- 
tional cause of cerebral disease and of insanity, by the 
stimulus which it affords to the mental oigans. In the 
olden time, alchemy, and the search after the philoso- 
pher's stone, were studies of the same description. ^ 

It is also well remarked by Tissor, that fhe disorders 
produced by the efibrts of the mind, fldl soonest upon 
such as are incessantly engaged in the contemplation of 
the same object. In this case, he adds, there is onli/ one 
part of the sensorium acted upon, and iJuU is /upt always 
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mi^Btretek; His not rdieoed hf^ ihe aeUtm of He oCAer 
pairtt^ and Aerefore is mfoner fiatgued and w^undf ihe 
game mle hcddb^ wilk the hnun at with the nmsdles, 
that the exercise, which, if divided among liie different 
paxtt of whidi it ia compoaed will strengthen tiiem, will, 
if eonflned fo a few, edianst and impair them. Bosr* 
mukvm himself, after a long series of intense thinking, 
snfcied fcr fldz weekafroufexritement of the btfain, bor- 
dflriag on HttdnesS) and charaoterized hy tikat want of 
steep, iiritabi^, amd mdiffsrenoe to ordinary ittiereMs, 
widdi so often appiear as the harbingers of insanity. Sir 
feAAC NnwTOiar, too, greatly injmred his mind from in- 
tense application ; and indeed, his brain never entirely 
recovered the shock trhieh it received, although he snr* 
vived it more than t&irty years. Bat it Wonld be diffi* 
colt to adduce a stronger instance of the tendency of 
mental excitement to induce cerebral disease, tiian hap* 
pened some years ago to a gentleman remarkable for his 
accnracy in calcnlation, who, for a wager, lay down upon 
a bed and caicnlated mentally a question in geometrical 
progression, while anodier person perfonned the same 
operation with pen and ink. He repeated Ms product, 
which was a line of sixteen figures, and insisted diat the 
other gentleman, was wrong, which he proved to be ; 
but he paid very severely for gaining his wager, because, 
for a considerable lame, he had a swimming in the head, 
pains in liie eyes, and severe headachs, upon attempt- 
ing to apply to figures*. 
Numerous examples of severe and unremitting study, 

• TissoT, p. 10. 
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actinif as 8 ftmefaenal mamnfieeirfk/etl diwNM^ m^lit be 
sMuoeAf Imt afterindttl ]n» faeeft Ma4, 1 tanoit tke reaier 
wtSI agree widt me ir iknMog then n aAe c ei gar y* Ose 
of the moft ttrtkiiig ms(mnm» I Ikare wiCaeBsed wasr Ae 
me&mBi getoAemxa reS&trei tOi at- karrisi^'leet Iub sig^t 
by lyrer study; in Itkar die brain kad alte beecmie 
i%bly hrhable^ Ms powers ef ^Adtiag. ia^pttired, his 
ileep disturbed^ and hiy fe^ngB dny ea aod; to tm^ a de^ 
gree> mdeed, that hff hhnadf repeatedly^ e j ^ p r eg se d his 
apprehensioir Aat he was frntrergmg^ to ulsaiiify^ but 
his course waa intern^yted kt tittte, and ht six moBtiks 
his mind had pretty nearly racoTered its nanal tcfne* 

After the preceding^ observations were prmMi a me- 
lancholy case oeenrred in London, ih» history of which 
demonstrates so dearly their truth and importance, and 
is so well calculated to bring home conTicfiop to the 
mind, even of the careless reader, that no apology can 
be necessary for its insertion. The account is taken 
from the Times Newspaper, and is entitled <^ William 
Eyton Tooke, Esqaure.** 

"^ ToA» Ediiar of the Times. 

*^ SiR,^^The short notice extracted by yoii from an 
evening paper, of the melancholy cirenaastanees Mi^ading 
the death of a lamented and highly-g^fifced youth, will be 
best ex^ained by tb» subjoined report, by two emin^it 
medical gentlemen, &£ tk pas^^moriem examination. 

<* It », unhappily^ not^ Jirsi instance rftke fatal em* 
sequences of over^ension ef mind^ fy tncesscmt stmly^ tres* 
passing on needfid hours of resty and ^Usdaimng or disre^ 
garding the recreations or relaxations of ordinary life. 
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<< Mr Eyton Tpoius, froia a very «4«ly feno4 of ttfe^ 

poliiioalpkilotqpbiff and has thuijklkn a vMmjto Ae mba* 
sotflm^ and iUDdiiswe nai^ r 

<^ He obtained the degree <^ B. A- fit Triiuly CoU^ge, 
Cambridge, where his intense appUoefiio^ hidihe^^fimnda*' 
turn €f this fatal ^remU, thus prematurely quenching all 
the fond hc^ea which Ua distracted parents were justified 
in entertaining, but which constituted the least portion 
of his claims to their attachment, as his high attuuments 
were all subienrient to the better feelings of duty and 
affection, by which every part of his domestic conduct 
was influenced. 

<< I am, Sir, your very humUe servant* 

^* A Near RttuiTiviEr. - 

'' London^ Jaanuary 28. 1830.*' 

^< Results rfthe EsMmnatkm (^th^ Bodp<^tke iate 
WUUam EpUm Toobey Esquire, 

^^ On examining, this day, the body of Mr WtLiiiAM 
Eyton Tookb, we found the bloodvessels of the mem** 
branes of the bndn more turgid than usual, together 
wiA manifest traces ai disease in tiie lurachnoid membrane, 
which was pretemaiarally opaque from the disposition 
of coagolabie lymph* A considerable quantity of (5oagu- 
laUe lymph had also been effused between the arachnoid 
membrane and die pia matter. These appeiy*anoe0 must 
have been the result of inflammation in that metnbrane, 
which, Bapervening upon a state of previous exhaustion, 
consequent upon excessive mental exertion, in too ardent 
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a pursttit^Hlaiowied^e^ wtfe^ in <MUf ntpn^eikf siiflbient 
to seo^mt for die degree eTezeiteineii^ifri^ ItM led to 
thk uafoftaMe cataMlplie; Thejr akn^df^ «0iifirm 
theujiutness of the v^^^et «f file jwy^dft tk^^^o^roner^fl 
J Tifpoiti^ ti^ndy, ^^that lie destrofed blmsdf- while in a 
fit of tenpoiwf delMiiiii4 V 

'^ P. Mi llo«ttr, M. D. 

«< W,B/Lykh. 

Jaimafy 28. 1830.'* , 

. • - - ■ ■ - ', ■ 

" Inquest on Mr W. E. Tooke^juH* 

• ^' Yesterday uftemoonf Bit three o'dock^ an inqabition 
was held at the Red Lion, in Parliament Street, before 
Mr Gell, coroner for Westminster, and a highly re- 
spectable jury, on view of the body of Mr W. E. .TooK£ 
jun. of No. 2. Richmond Terrace, who committed suicide 
on Wednesday morning, 

'^ The following evidence was adduced : — 
^' Robert Coppin, a very Intelligent man, stated, that 
he was butler in the family of Mr Tooke sen., who had 
three sons, of whom the deceased was the eldest. The 
deceased was of an eseoeedingffy 8iitdi(nt$ kmi^ and iad for 
ma^^tnaniks paU bem direetmg hia aifmiim partkmkerfy 
to commercial suhfects. Hkia partieular mdjfati was kit 
constant stmefy^ and the constant theme if ^omoersaHon.mth 
him. It seemed to engross the whole if kis oMenOimf and 
his heaMy both cf botfy and mindf was evident^ impaired 
by it* Witness had observed him partieolarly melan- 
choly within the last few days, and had heard him say 
several times, placing his hand upon his head» ' This 
subject is too much for me-^my head is distractedJ On 
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Tueaday witneM waited on him at table, and he aeemed 
more than ofnially abstracted and melandioly. 

^ He mw no more of him after he left the dhui^- 
room mitil Wednesday morning, when, in oonaeqaoMe of 
tiie alarm giren by Mrs Jatlamd, he went to hia room 
and found him in the state described by her. He cdled 
Mr ToMLB weusy who dropped upon the floor at the sight 
of the corpse of his son. The deceased was a most 
amiable young man, and greatly beloved by his £unily. 
He completed his 24th year on the day that he commit- 
ted the dreadful act Arrangements had been making for 
some time, and wean just completed, for his mtering in-> 
to partnership with his fitthor. 

^< The ccHToner and soYeral €i the jury qoesticAod the 
witness as to his belief dl the state ai vaimi of the de- 
ceased, and he declared his opinion that iniMse siud^ and 
applkaiUm to business had produced temporary denmpe' 
mentm 

*^ Mrs Ann Jatlani>, who had been nurse in the ftmily 
for ten years, gare evid«Qce to the same efl^ect, and ob- 
senred, that, particularly since Chrislmas, Mr Tookb 
had nerer been well ; but was always very studious and 
melancholy. The jury, after a brief charge from the co- 
rimer, returned a yerdict, ^ That the deceased committed 
suicide while under the influence of temporary derange- 
ment ;"— -a verdict, the truth of which no one can doubt 
who has considered either the history of the patient, or 
the account given by Dr Roget and Mr Lynn of the 
morbid changes which had taken place in the brain. 

In addition to this, I may notice another case, also of 
recent occurrence, in which the concomitance of cerebral 
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e»ske«fi«iit wfi«lb YtMM iaelivily W^ ixmi^ etkkmt on 
disseolkm «ft#r dettdu A pil|^ iMilied J. 8 '"** f who 
resided foir 8(yttl« tiiidein mi B«gM«ii bowdingfHM^booVoiid 

who wM tKdAmulf fam^ %» be tk^n imrtslMtive, dud 
mxinnhig t<^'^itM Mmsiir hi itfkf ^iMrp, bMttite^ dnringf 
one-lMJf ^ear, jNJWeMrtr ^f eimwtMte0f iMkfit^i his 
mental (jMitrfatlbn Qnderwenti « thovdng^' Aang^^ luidy 
firom being a lasy and inactire boy, he beeadie rety atn- 
dieitt) e:teiMcKng!y ifllttsntit^ td Ilia biilJB6^ 
to plea0e bin misMtf and ini»*d74i biiiidtf iar utety way. 
At the ehid of tiired niMlhSy b« ^vMt anddeiily taken i]l» 
and went lloiftey tacti dMi itft Ibe ccMunfe of a fbiftiiiglft* 
Wlien the body waa disseoted, be wiM foimi to lianre 
been carried elF by iikiaiMnuitiwfiy tefttonatiuf in Ae e^ 
fusion of wat^ in the b^ettdi In tbese menautaneee^ 
tlien, one of two tlnng#lna»l have iiyp^ ft e d ; «itli^ the 
esetraor^nary meiital aeliTity wfaicb tbe boy ao aadderiy 
assumed was in reality tbe accompaniment of the filrst 
stage of the infiamiiiatory exdtement whkh aft^m^da 
terminated' in efitasion «ad in death, and OfTed ita o^dst* 
enee solely %o morbidly increased oatebral acition ; or it 
was a natural ac^vity, <dansad by th« pfogv«asiv« da^ 
velopment and oonsoMdaition of his braiii and- aonatita** 
tion, and which became morbid solriy fhMH ofer stitiia- 
hiSy or seme oth^ cause, aeddeittally applied wiriiin Vwo 
or three Weeka of ^e ^tal tarmmaldion. With ike im- 
perfect data whidt ym' peasesBy itiroald bo teak to de» 
mdc between A^se two opinions; bm^ on eithai^ die 
principle which I hai^ all along been endeo^roiirilig to 
establish, of the connexion of the mental widk die cere* 
bral state, is so obvious that it cannot be overlooked. 
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Having tatii6ed onndyet, ham tbe carefbl ezamitia- 
tion of erery eufeimifltaiioe eimneded with the origin of 
intanitfy that inordinate mental exdtementy whether of 
the propentitieti mord lentimmitSy or inteUectnal facul- 
ties, is invariably aecompaoied by a corresponding exeess 
of action in the bnuui and that the koger and more in- 
tense the fooBier, the greater will be the danger of the 
latter becoming at .last incompatible with the eon^nanoe 
of mmital or bodily health, we are ^piite prepared to go 
along with Qsoimbt, when he states, that ^ the caoses 
which tend :to. derange the oiganiiation of the brain by 
the exexpse of its own fimetions, are the meet freqnesit, 
or, we might almost say, the only ones, capable of pro- 
duciii^ menlial alieaalion*. This is demcmstmted by the 
tables ppUished by yarions antiKers, such as Professor 
PiNKL, iL JSef^iROhf TuKS, and other English and 
American physicians. In going ov w the nnmerons ex.- 
amples quoted in the Traii^ de la Maniey we are strndc 
by the number of mental emotions which have provoked 
delirium or madness. The observations which it has 
been in my power to collect, and those, still more nu- 
merous, which I have been able to consult, have con- 
vinced me, that, out of one hundred lunatics, at least 
viNSTY-FiVB have become so in consequence of moral 
affections or commotions. It has become almost a popu- 
lar truth in the hospital (La Salp^tridre), that no one 
loses his senses except by revolutions of mind. The 
first question whidi Pinsl puts to a new patient, who 
still retains some reason, is, whether she has been ex- 
posed to any grief, anxiety, vexation, or other moral af- 
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feetion? And rarely is the answer in die negative*'' 
With this, and all the otiier eridenee which I have ad- 
dnoed, before ns^ what ars we to iMek when we find an 
author ef some experience, like Dr Knight, aAntiing 
that he «onld trace the operation of moral eBoses in one 
case only out nlMiom kunektd? Eitiier the hws which 
r^olate dw hedth and functions of the bndn are to- 
tally different ^rom those wiiich preride over all other 
animal otigane, and the oonenrrent testimony of our 
aUest and most experienced practitioners has been based 
upon » delusion mswanog of insanity, or Dr Knioht 
bas been labouring under some idioscyncrasy of under- 
standing, in regard to the meanii^ of theword mand, 
Which of them is the true explanation it is not worth 
while stopping to squire. The truth will speak for it- 
self to the minds of those who seek it with candour ; 
and, after what has beat said, it may safely be left to 
support itself* 

* Gbobokt, 0ur la Folie, p. 16U 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SYBtPTOMS OF ttEtTTAL DERANGEMENT. 



Tm phenomeim which appesr ttext in orctor, «llerdie 
predisposing and exeititig cAuses, ai^ Hie (Shnn^roiny 
indicating the snpenrention of cerebnd diseases aad of 
mental denttgement as one of it» conseqaeriees. Te 
tiieir consideration t now proceed. 

It is a common ocennrence §w meAcd ineii'tb be 
called into a court of law, to determino whefkerlui iodi- 
vidoal ought to be considered as sane or insane. Tlwtr 
ability to give a correct opinion depends upon the extent 
of their acqiialntance with the healthy and morbid mani^ 
festations of mind, the chief conditions by which these 
are affected, and the signs which reveal the existence of 
insanity. Such, however, is the prevailing ignorance on 
all of these topics, that, although charact^, ftme, ftirtune, 
liberty, peace of mind, and almost every other motive 
by which man can be influenced, may be involved in the 
decision, there is scarcely any department of medical 
science in which greater concision or variety of opinion 
prevails. In proof of this statement, I need only refer 
to the humiliating appearance made at the late legal in- 
quiry into the sanity of Mr £• Daviss» tea-dealer, Lon- 
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4on, by several of the professional, witnegses, who dis- 
played so much inconsistency dl doctrine^ and so little 
knowledge of human nature, as not only to have excited 
general surprise, but to have called forth from the whole 
London Press a continued torrent of derision and indig- 
nant inveotive, from which, although good will ultimate- 
ly resnlty neither they nor the profession will speedily 
recover. 

Hitherto the chief impediment to the advancement of 
our knowledge of insanity, seems to. have been the want 
oitij^swloffkal system of mental philosophy. In vain 
Will the attest and profonndest genius continue to ob- 
serve and meditatei on the phenomena, and steek to disco- 
rer the I#airs of Mind, so long as the most important 
of all its modifying influences, vis. its coiuiexion with a 
material organ shall be overlool^; and in yain, in stur 
dymg its pathological states^ shall we seek assistanee 
from the works, of philosophers, who have paid no re- 
gard to, and are unacquainted with* the efbou even of 
the healthy orgwuzaticm* Phrenology alone can daim 
the solidity of a physiological foundation, and, imperfect 
as it still is in many respects, it derives so many advan- 
tages from this source, that, though almost in its in&ncy, 
it already affords ns more. efficient lud in unravelling the 
complex and intricate relations of the healthy and morhid 
manifestations of mind, than all preceding systems put 
together have ever been able to supply ; and, therefore, 
whether, in recurring to its assistance, I shallsucceed or 
not in removing any of the existing obstacles, or in 
throwing a single ray of light on an obscure subject, the 
attempt, at least, will be not without benefit to future 
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inqaircn, as the fiuhire, if I do fkil, will be mine alone, 
and some intnre pbrmologitt may be induced to do tbe 
tabjeet greater jnstiee. 

Numerous definitions of insanity hare been giten, bttt 
serer one wUch has been considered as ted^ictbry 
either by the profesrion or by phflosopherk I>r IBpriUB- 
mnH comes nearer to &e mark thua most of Us prede- 
cessors, wlien he announees his expectation that die day 
will soon come, when derangement of the intellect and 
feelings, and cerebral affections, will be placed b the 
same order of Aseases, and we skaU speak onfy cf affec- 
thru cf Ae brainy as we do already in regard to the dis^ 
ordered AmctioHs of the fire senses, which we always re- 
fer to their respectire organs*. But, in Us prcf/emd 
definition, even he is far from being successful, as it ra- 
ther repeats a truism than conveys any precise' informa- 
tion. It is important to remark tUs fact, because defi- 
nitions are constantly sought after, in civil and in criminal 
cases, by lawyers and by judges, and the whole value of 
a Mdtness's evidence is often made to turti on its relation 
to a standard, which is in itself the merest assumption, 
seeing that it is beyond the power of man to invent any 
brief description, which shall comprehend th^ various ce- 
rebral affections whence insanity originates. Or Smrz- 
HEIM states it to be the << derangement of a sensation, or 
of an intellectual operation in an individtml, who is n6t 
capable of distinguishing that diseased state ; or the 
aberration of any sentiment in an individual, who cannot 
distinguish that aberration, or who has no control over 

* Spubshsix on Insanity, p. 40. 
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the actions to which it impels hini) or, in other words, it 
is the state of a man who is incapaUe of distinguishing 
the derangement of his mental operalions, or who acts 
irresistibly." . . 

Oq: the old 9f$bNa of. looking e^ohisiTely at the men- 
tal symptoms to the neglect of their pathological origin, 
this definition. may seem^ and in reality is better, than 
many others. In announcing that insanity is the derange- 
ment of a sensi^tion, or of an inteUectaul operation in an 
indiTidnal yirho is not dupable of distinguishing that dis- 
eased state, Sr Spurzheim aeems, indeed, as if he took 
it for granted, that, those who are of sound mind know 
intuitively all the conditions constituting mental health, 
and discern intuitively all aberrations from them ; an^ ex- 
tent of knowledge and discernment not p<Msessed in re- 
gard to any oigan of the body, and impossible to be ob- 
tained in regard to the organ of the mind, in respect 
that it is at once the instmment of judging, and the sub- 
ject to be judged of; but in reality he entertuns no 
such notion, and it is not £rom any fanlt of hi% but 
from the nature of. the qiieslion itself, that he has fallen 
into this apparent error. It is also worthy of remutk, that 
some lunatics are aware of their condition^ and yet do not 
act irresistibly in the sense alluded to by Dr' SpaRZHfiUf, 
which ap]^es, as I imdeistand it, only to those whom no 
external motive^ aare force, can restrain. The very at- 
tempt, indeedt to frame 0116 definition indusive of ail the 
organic affections which produce insanity, and tha^ defi- 
nition made with a reference not to the pathological 
states, but to the mental symptoms only, is so inconsist- 
ent with the principles first so ably advocated by Dr 

K 
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Spurkheim, as to lead to the belief that it Iiad been 
made more from deference to tbe usages of other air- 
thors, than in obedience to the dictates of his own sonnd^ 
er judgment. A comparison with the course followed 
in regard to diseases of other organs, will g^ve a dMrer 
notion of the force of this remark. 

In treating of tlie derangements of other fhnctionii^as 
of Sight, for instance, instead of one general descoiptien 
of a morbid state called diHurbed ruion, we look atrdie 
rariety of diseases fVom which they originate, gire k- de- 
finition of each, and regard the disorder of sight as a 
conseqnence common to them all. We have thus defini- 
tions of ophthalmia, of iritis, of cataract, of amamtieift, 
and of the various other affections to which the eye is 
liable. If, in like manner, in treating of the dtoange- 
ments of the cerebral and mental functions, we attend 
to the variety of morbid states which produce them, we 
shall perceive at once the impossibility of constructing 
a general delineation of a single morbid conditi<ni, called 
deranged mind, and recognise the necessity which exists 
of giving a distinctive definition of each of the diseases 
from which it arises. Instead, therefore, of following 
the common practice, I shall only state, generaHy, that 
the existence of insanity implies morbid action in <»e, in 
several, or in the whole of the cerebral oigans, and, as 
its necessary consequence, functional derangement in one, 
in several, or in the whole of the mental faculties Which 
these organs subserve, and proceed to consider by what 
symptoms these conditions may be recognised. 

In investigating the nature of insanity, the first cau« 
tion to be observed is not to confound disorders of men- 
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tal .lunctions with nfttoEol qoalitieSy which sometimes 
stf OBgiy resembla t^em^ Mpijr men in the foil enjoy- 
ment of health are remarkable for peculiarities of cha- 
raet^r and idiosyncrasies of thpiight and feelings which 
contrast strongly with the general tone and nsages of 
society, but they are not on that fuscount to be held 
as insape^ because the singularity for which they are dis- 
tingiadbfid is- with them a natural quality, and not the 
prodnct of disease; and, from the very unlikeness of 
their manifestations to the modes of acting and of feeling 
of other men, snch ^rsons are^ in common language, 
said to be eccentric. , It is true that^ on the principle al- 
ready explained, of excess in size of some organs over 
the rest .being farourable to the production of insanity, 
eocentricity inyolries, all other things being equal, a 
greater than usual sosceptibility. of mental derangement ; 
hut stiU it is not mere strangeness of conduct or singula- 
rity 0i mind which constitutes its presence. It is the prC" 
4ot9ged 4^p€»iurey witAaut an adeqwOe external cause, from 
the sta$e cffeeUng and modes ofthinkxmg usual to the indivi" 
dualtoien in health that is the true feature of disorder in 
imnd, and the degree at which, this disorder ought to be 
held as emistituting insanit^^ is a question of another 
kind, on which we can scarcely hope for unanimity of 
sentiment and opinion. Let the disorder,, however, be 
ascertained to be morbid in its nature, and the chief 
point is secured, viz. a firm basis for an accurate diagno- 
«s ; because it is impossible that such derangement can 
occur, unless in consequence of> or in connexion with, a 
morUd condition of the organ of mind ; and thus the 
abstnu^t mental'States, which are jusdy h^ld to indicate 
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lunacy in one, may, in another^ speaking rdatirdy to 
healthy be the strongest proo& of perfect soandneas ef 
mind. A brosque rough manner^ whidb is natural to 4Mae 
person, indicates nothing but OMntal health in him ; krt 
if another individual, who has always been remarfciUe 
for a deferential deportment and habitual p<ditrae8S| lays 
these qualities aside, and, without proToeation or other 
adequate cause, assumes the nnpolished ibrwardnest id 
the former^ we may justly infer that his mind is dther 
already d^ranged^ <Hr on the point of becoming so. Oyrv 
if a person who has been noted all his life for pindonoe^ 
steadiness, regularity, and sobriety, suddenly beoonwa» 
without any adequate diaage in his external sitnatiofl^ 
rash, imsettled, and dissipated in his habits^ or nm 
versa, every one recognises at onee, in these changes^ 
accompanied as they then are by bodily symptom^ 
evidences of the presence of disease affecting the mind, 
through the instrumentality of its oigaiis« It is there- 
fore, I repeat, not the abstract act or. feeling which 
constitutes a ^mpiomf it is i^s dqiariufe from tbe na- 
tural and healthy diaraMt^ tsmper^ and habUg that gwu U 
this meaning / and in judgii^ of a man's sanity, it is con- 
sequently as essential to know what his habitual maoi- 
'festations were, as what his present symptoms are. ,rjuet 
as, in investigating stomachic affections, we do not com- 
pare the variations of appetite^ or the strength of diges- 
tion, with any fixed* or imaginary standard, but always 
judge of their value as s3rmptoms, in relation to their 
former state ; because the moderate appetite whidi is 
natural to one constitution, occurring in a person who 
•had previously been remarkable fer keeoness and power 
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of digestion, nould justly be consiJered as an indication 
a£ loss of lieallh ; while the voracious appetite natural to 
ft third would, in a different constitution, be as snre an 
index of stama<^io disease. 

The same principle holds, indeed, not only in regard 
to die mental phenomena, as indicating the condition of 
their organs in the brain, but also in regard to every 
port and function of the body, whether animal or men- 
tal ; and, in ordinary diseases, is so lamiliarly uctfid up- 
on, that it would seem like affectation to give it the pro- 
minence in regard to mental affections which I am en- 
deavouring to do, were it not that some experienced 
physicians, such as Dr Uaslam, have expressly advu' 
cated a different doctrine, and represented the mind of 
the physician as the standard by which the eanity of tlie 
patient ought to be determined. It is, for instance, solely 
under its guidance, expressed or implied, that the pliy- 
aician acquainted with the peculiar habits and constitu- 
tion of a particular patient often looks with indiffereikoe 
at the occurrence of a symptom apparently of on alarm- 
ing character, because he knows that in him it ia less a 
sign of disease than a natural appearance ; and it is under 
itA guidariise that he lookv with calmness ou variations 
in the state of the pulse in one patient, which, occurring 
in another, would excite his liveliest appreliensions. 

But, while we give due weight to changes of disposi- 
tion and of character, as symptomatic of a morbid condi- 
tion of the organ of mind, the reader must not infer that 
I regard every such deviation as allied to insanity. There 
ore many situations in which a change indicates, not dis- 
ease, but nn improvement of our moral nature ; and in 
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which also particular mental qualities are kept for a time 
in a state of unnsual prominent activity, by the me^ 
force of external excitement, witiiout a trace of morbid 
action, and which it would consequendy be ludicrous to 
regard as indicative of derangement. But, in these 
cases, the deviation from the preceding mental stateJs 
unaccompanied by a single symptom of disease, and is 
exacdy proportioned, in extent and permanency, to- the 
external causes which have brought it about, and to Ae 
constitution on which tiiese have acted. Whereas, in 
mental derangement, the deviation from the natural ha- 
bits and modes of thinking and feeling is either altoge- 
ther disproportionate to the apparent external cause, or 
is accompanied by sj^mptoms unequivocally indicatii^ the 
coexistence of disease ; and, as our exposition is intended 
not to erect the mental symptoms into the sole signs of 
insanity, but to shew by what standards they ought to be 
estimated, and the relation which they bear to the cor^ 
poreal changes, I trust that no one will ascribe to it any 
other meaning. 

In the article Folie of the Dutionnaire de Mddecmej 
Georoet has presented us with an exceedingly graphic 
description of the invasion of insanity, to every line of 
which the rule above laid down applies with a truth and 
exactness, which could not have been surpassed had it 
been written expressly as an illustration. ** Sometimes," 
he says, ^^ the action of the cause is strong and rapid ; at 
other times more moderate and slow. In the first case, 
madness breaks out at the end of some hours or sotee 
days, after a state of anxiety and uneasiness, widi head- 
ach, sleeplessness, agitation or depression and threaten- 

2 
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ing.oi cerebral congestion ; the patient begins to babble, 
cry^ singy apd becomes agitated and wild. He is then 
often taken for a person in a state of intoxication, and 
the mistake becomes apparent only after examining the 
previous drcmnstances iand the duration of the malady. 
In fhe other case, thought only becomes a£Pected gra- 
dually> and often very slowly ; the patient is generally 
conscious of some disorder in his intellectual faculties ; 
he is beset by new and odd notionsy and by tmt^s^ incli- 
nations ; he feels himself thonging in his affections ; but, 
at the same time, he preserves a consciousness of his con- 
dition, is vexed at it, and tries to conceal it ; he conti- 
nues his occupations as much as he can ; and, lastly, as 
many people do in the first stage of intoxication, he 
fnahes every effort to appear reasonable. Meantime his 
health ccmtinues to give way, and he either sleeps less 
or loses sleep altogether ; the appetite diminishes or dis- 
appears ; sometimes digestion is difficult, and constipa- 
tion supervenes; en-bon-point decreases, the features al- 
ter, the monthly discharge becomes irregular, weak, and 
at last is suspended. At the same time, the bystander re-- 
marks something unusual, and even eaOraordinarg, in the 
tastes of the patientf in his habits, his effections, his charac' 
ter and his aptitude for business ; if he was gay and com- 
municative, he becomes sad, morose, and aiverse to society ; 
if he was orderly and eooncmical, he becomes confttsed 
93ad prodigcd ; if he had long abstained from the plea- 
sures of love^ he becomes the victim of insatiable desires, 
and either seeks to associate with the other sex, or ha» 
recourse to disgraceful practices ; if he was moderate in 
his j^li^ical and religious opinions, he passes to an ex- 
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tMtme exaggeraiion in both ; if he wag cpen vdA candid^ he 
becomes mupuAout and jealous ; if a wife, she regar^ 
with bdiiference her hnsband and children; thejnwv 
ohant neglects his business ; tears and kfughkr sopcefid 
each other without apparent motive; the exterior pf cm^ 
dour and modesty gives place to an air of conpeii and osm^ 
rancCf whioh^ especially in women, ftstonish us. Biyjt sfl 
these phenomena are less prominent than they may ap» 
pear to be here, and unless the individual have been in- 
sane before, no one may suspect the nature. pf .the ail- 
ment which torments him ; all the questions put tp YnfjOL 
lead to no result, except that of fatiguing and giving him 
pain, for the ignorance which prevails in regard to inw- 
nity leads the friends to indulge in offensive insinuatipni^ 
and to charge him with frivolous accusations, from not 
perceiving that he is under the influence of disease and 
not of reason. Sometimes the appetite either remains 
entire, or is speedily recovered, as well as digestion, nu- 
trition, &c,; and it is in these circumstances that the 
conduct of the patient gives rise to a host of interpreta- 
tions on the part of the parents and public." 

<< This period of incubation of mental alienation, du- 
ring which the true stale of the patient is generally mis^ 
understood, or not appreciated, may last a long time. 
M. PiNEL relates, that a man who believed his wife to 
have been ill only six months, the period of the invasion 
of furious delirium, agreed, after a multiplicity of ques- 
tions, that the disease must have been going on for Jif' 
teen years. The same author mentions elsewhere, that 
in several instances the maniacal, or melancholic state, 
has begun four, six, ten, or even fifteen or twenty 

3 
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yeal« previoiiiBly. It is often easy to go back months, 
or years in tMs way, and we finish hy discovering that 
drcomstances, taken for causes hy the i&iends, are fre- 
qnenily only the consequences of unohserved disease. 
In foct, it often happens at that period of the malady, 
Aat a slight contradiction, or paroxysm of anger, or 
some cause equally insignificant to a person in good 
health, provokes the immediate and complete subversion 
of reason, and gives ris6 to nustakes as to its tme cause 
kad duration. M. E^uirol has observed, and pointed 
out this very successfully *.*' 

Bat although the symptoms of insanity are in many 
instances such as contrast with the natund character, or 
with some of its principal features, they are not always 
of this kind, for disease in any part may affect inten- 
sity as wen as quaKty of function,-— both, however, equal- 
ly constituting departures from its ordinary and healthy 
condition. In this way we meet with examples of men- 
tal alienation, of which the chief symptoms are merely 
an exaggeration, as it were, of the natural qualities of 
the bdividuaJ. wMe we aho meet with many in which 
they form a perfect contrast. In treating of dispropor- 
tionate development of the different parts of the brain, 
as predisposing to disease, in virtue of the tendency to 
inordinate action which all unusually developed parts 
possess, I took occasion to explain physiologically the 
process by which excessive healthy activity, long kept 
up and frequently recurring in the same oiigan, is gra- 
dually converted into morbid and involuntary irritation, 
attended with an exaggeration, both in degree and in 
* Bictionnaire de M^ecine, tome ix. p. 244. 

k2 
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duration, of the oorrespoiufing fanction M its diterac- 
teristic sign ; and it is important tlmt the render skofold 
keep the principle in mind, as it admits of very tra- 
merons and nsefol applications. It is from tins canse 
that men of partial genins and uneqnal endowment of 
mental qualities, especially if possessed of an irritable 
constitution, are more prone to insanity than tliose irho 
are fortunate enough to possess a more haimonions ce- 
rebral combination. The result, of course, vaiies ac- 
cording to the region in which the preponderance exists. 
If the preponderating organs belong to the anterior lobe, 
then we have intellectual genius as the mental featiure in 
health, and intellectual disorder as the feature in dis- 
ease. If they belong to the coronal region, then we have, 
in the healthy state, a straining after moral and relig^oas 
excellence, or a genius fir moralsy so to speak, which 
opens up sources of delight and of feeling, which a less 
gifted person cannot comprehend ; and, in disease, we 
have, perhaps, religious melancholy, or self-»6cosaition. 
But if they belong to the basilar and posterior regions, 
then we have, in health, a vehemence and energy of pas- 
sion and propensity which are truly formidable, consti- 
tuting what may be termed a genius for mischief, jea- 
lousy, suspicion, violence, dissipation, anger, and all the 
lower passions ; aiid, in disease, we have all the fury 
and recklessness of mania. Humiliating as it may be t(k 
human pride, we have thus one physiological condition 
in common, viz. a preponderance in size and activity of a 
portion of the brain, between the genius of a Newton, 
the devoted philanthropy of a Howard, and the gro- 
velling ferocity of a Hare or a Bellingham ; and Nature, 
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havbg formed the connexioiH itbecomeii our duty, in the 
spirit ofxnutaal charity and good genae^ to open our eyes 
to its exi9tenoe-*-Tta examine the common relation, in re- 
gard toi the invasion of mental disease, which it esta- 
fajifihes between die different dassei of man]md — and 
40t to act as if,, by denying its ijafliience, we could anni- 
hilate its power. 

In practice, accordingly^ we meet with individuals of 

irritable or predisposed constitiitions, and of unequal de- 
velopments of brain, who have become insane from the 
great, activity of their predominant, organs having, by 
the very stimulus of constant exercise, passed beyond the 
limits of health, and beyond the control of the will, and 
whose insanity consists, consequently, more in an exag- 
geration of, than acpntrast to, their natural qualities and 
dispositions. . It. is more difficult to draw the line of dis- 
tinction between healthy and diseased manifestations in 
such cases, because the change from the one to the other 
is gradual^ and sometimes imperceptible, but in the ex- 
treme* points it is abundantly obvious. This was, ap- 
parently, one of the obstacles to forming a correct opi- 
nion of the state of Mr Davies, whose constitutional 
peculiarities were so marked and numerous, as to resem- 
ble disease even when he was well, and in whom, con- 
sequently, it was not easy to say at what point the ex- 
.altation of disease began. Many men in this state of in- 
sanity have been executed for crimes, which were, in 
truth, only symptoms of their morbid state. And it 
would be rendering a service to society to draw atten- 
tion to the fact. Were it not out of place here, I could 
easily adduce a variety of instances of this kind from 
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the records of France and of o«r own. conntryw Bii^ 
unwilling as I am to treiqpaM <m the patience of tba 
-teader, there is one which so completely exea^pUfies the 
principles laid down-^which is so unqnestlonahly tme in 
its factSy and which occurred in a rank of life so* nuifib 
more likely than any other to escape the dreadM oonser 
qnences of mistake — ^that I cannot refrain from quoting 
It at some length. To sare repetition^ I shall mark in 
italics all passages hearing reference to the preceding 
ohsenrations. 

Ahout the middle of last century, Lawrence Eail 
Ferrers was tried before the House of Peers for & 
murder, committed evidently in a state of mental de- 
rangement, characterised by a change, fu4 in kiadf but «» 
d^g/ree, of his natural qualities and dispositions. Thie cirr 
cumstances, as abridged from Smollet's Continuation of 
Hume's History of England, were as follows ; 

Earl Ferrers was, in the opinion ai all who knew 
him, a nobleman of a violent spirit, and, as such» had beea» 
guilty of numy outrages. His behaviour to his lady was 
habitually so brutal that a separation was effected by act 
of Paiiiament. On his trial it was proved that he^had 
long been beset with unfounded suspicions cf 'plots and co»* 
ifntaciesy unconnected ravings, sudden starts of fury, cfe- 
mmdaJtions of unprovoked revenge, frande gestictUation, and 
a strange caprice of temper; or, in phrenological language, 
that his preponderating organs belonged to tiie base and 
posterior parts of the brain, and their activity was accomr 
panied with that vehemence and energy of passion and 
propensity, which I have just described as aecompanyixig 
such a development in irritable constitutions, and as con- 
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«MMngii jfmki9 fc^ tttiiicMei} &sc. ft #alr proved that 
Itmacif wa# h^iN^itt^ in ther Aitiiiljr,- and alFedted several 
ci lun rt^isiiMi i %}M a ioikik^^ 6^ had re- 

naunt^ kU himn/B98i' dn the fuU persuasion of his being dis- 
ai^Setredin kkbr&in : VoAtkmg b^bfiB tixe iitiliappy event 
foT'wiiidi he wIm' tried, hki nearest relations had delibe- 
liAted oil the expediency of taking ont a commission of 
lunacy iigainst him, and were prevented only by the ap- 
prehension of being* convicted of seandalum magnatumf 
should the jury hold him to be of sound mind ; a circum- 
stance, adds the historian, the more likely to have hap- 
pened that his madness aj^ared ifc hig conduce^ and not 
in his conversation. A physiciim,. skilled in this branch, 
pronounced him insane, and in that light he had long 
been r^^arded by his neighbours. JBven previous to ^ 
time of his separation from Lady Ferrbrsj his violence 
of disposition was so conspicuous, that one of the Peers 
declared from his seat that he looked upon him as a ma- 
maty a^ thaiy if some effhetuai step teas not taken to divest 
kiniofthe power of doing mischief, he did not doubt biU that 
(bey should have oetxision to try him far murder. His un-* 
derstanding was naturally good, and had been well cul- 
tivated, and his arguments and remarks were very ra- 

r 

tional,^ even when his conduct was frantic. 

iSuch were his lordship's natul«I dispositions. When 
the aet of separation passed, trustees were appointed ; 
and, at Ae EarFs own request, Mr' Johkson, who had 
been all his life employed in the family, was appointed 
receiver of his estates; In the state of morbid irritabili- 
ty in whidi he now was, his natural jealousy and suspi- 
cion assumed the aaeendency, and he imagined aOhisre^ 
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itHatu to be amtpmng agamti kirn, and that Johnson 
had become one of their acaonplioes (a very usual feature 
of insanity). Fired by this supposed .coUusioQy and other 
imaginary iU-treaUnent, his lordship attempted to .dis- 
possess Mr J0HN6OV of his fann» but found that he , had 
not the power. Provoked and excited still more by the 
failure, he determined to gratify Us revmg9 by frgsmwyifl- 
Hon, To effect this he ordered Johnson to attend him 
with his p^»ers ; sent away the male-^errants on various 
errands, and, on Johnson's arrival, looked the room- 
door ; and, after a warm expostulation, insisted on John- 
son signing a paper, acknowledging himself a villain, 
under pain of being shot. Johnson remonstrated against 
such cruelty, and deprecated the End's unjust indigna- 
tion. The latter was deaf to his enireatiet, conummded 
him to kneel and imphre &aven*s mercy, and then shot 
him, Mr Johnson fell over in great agony, which for 
a moment excited the EarFs pity, and made him ha^e 
his victim carried to bed, a surgeon sent for, and John- 
son's family informed of what had happened, and ex- 
pressed great anxiety for his recovery. 

Nobody acquainted with insanity could doubt but this 
last act was the deed of a madman, hurried on to fury 
and revenge by supposed injuries arising out pf morbid 
excitement of his predominating propensities. The 
proofs of its having been so did not, however, stop here. 
No sooner was Mr Johnson attended to, than the mo- 
mentary pity vanished, and the Earl declared to Mr 
Johnson's daughter, and to the surgeon, that he intend- 
ed to have killed him, and did not repent what he had 
done, for Johnson was a villain who deserved his fate. 
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He tben drank to intoxication, when, 1^ hatr^ became 
ao invetenkte that he waM nof aUow the wounded man io 
bitemoeedttrkis men hxhjm^ Imt tctmbi keep km near hkmr 
sdf ^ to phiff^ the pUhin/* He then weitt to hia rooai> 
iabueedandinetdkdkimiemdAreiaenedtoekootU 
the head; mid teas tpM! deffieuky reetraiaMd ftom using 
tfMefBOB. Next meming Mr Johkbon died in great 
agony. 

Notwithstanding all the pro<^a of insanity if hich were 
adduced at thMrial, Eail Ferrers was found guilty of 
murder, and ordered for execution at Tyburn. And as 
if, even in death, to ishew his oountr3nnen the cruelty of 
their judgment, he dressed gaily jbr the oeeasicn, in a light- 
ceHmered suit ef chthes, embroidered with silver ; and, al- 
though displeased at being hanged like a common felon, 
behared with propriety and composure, and took an op- 
portunity of declaring tlrat he had no malice against Mr 
Johnson, and that ike murder was committed in a pertur- 
bation ofndndy occasioned by a vcaietg of crosses and vexa- 
tions; but «toutly disclaimed being insane, haTing had 
recourse to this plea solely to satisfy his friends. 

It is imposfflUe to read the preceding account of this 
unfortunate nobleman, without renmrking how strongly 
it corroborates the riews {Mreviously taken of the influ- 
ence of inordinate derelopment of some oigans in predis- 
posing to insanity from the excessive action to which it 
gives rise, and the fiacility with which, in irritable con- 
stitutions, it may transgress the limits of health, and pass 
into disease. Long previous to-liie deed for which Earl 
Ferrers su£Pered, the prominent features of his mental 
character were the apparently incongruous qualities of 
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Mund underatand iny, ntioiud MniT6fwilMttiy want of mo- 
ral or eren common pmdeiitial Reeling, jealousy, im^ 
rfoumoss, migoreniftUe temper, and bmtality towardi Ida 
Lady ; and that these "were indieated by hk cerebial or^ 
ganisation is rendered almost eertain, by eompariiig'tiie 
aomewliat analogous case of E. S. mentioned at pagie 
106, as having exhibited eqnal intelUgenoe and iaf^ntSHif 
in eonrersation, combined witli violent passions, great: 
moral depravity, and repeated attempts at jpoiTunefe, and 
in whom, from the examination of the'4iead alone, Mr 
CoBiBE predicated most correedy the existence of Ih^rM 
very qualities. The points of resemblance between the 
two cases are indeed so awneroas, that we cannot bttt 
regret that the pmdent and kind resolution, of having 
the patient put mider restraint, so judicionsly acted upon 
by the friends of E. 8^ and also once entertained by his 
Lordship's relations, was not followed at the time, and his 
memory and family thus saved from the Sl%ma snbse- 
qaently cast vpon them. 

If, in Earl Ferher's case, we add, to the natnrAl prone* 
ness to excessive action, arising from predominance in 
eisBe of the animal organs, the hastinefss and vivacity aris- 
ing from a quiolc and irritable temperament, increased 
by constant exercise, and the hereditary tendency to iU'^ 
sanity, ^be result will be an impetnousness of mental ao^ 
tion in the direction of the propensities, and a corres- 
ponding intensity of vasculM* and nervous excitement nt 
the head, which in his best health would place his cere- 
bral organisation constantly on the brink of disease. Iti 
such a condition of the system, the departure from the 
natural state of the mental fii^tdtt^ which I have ^ready 
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mentioned as characteristio of tnoibid action, is present 
aa much aa if the new qualttiea formed a ctmirast to the 
old. The difference is in decree more than in huut. In 
health, the patient is irascible ; in madness he is furions : 
in health, he hears provocation U> some extent ; in mod- 
nette, he waits for no provocation, but finds canses in 
every thing ! in health, he is prudent and suspicious, 
from occurrences wEiiuh others would disregard ; in mad- 
ness, be becomes pusillanimoua, and dreams of plots and 
stratagems, founded on notliing : in health, he is proud, 
and full of his own consequence; in madness, he con- 
Gtiiree himself a great warrior, an olGcer of «tBte, an em- 
peror, or a deity. When properly analyzed, however, 
all diese aberrations are found to be as certainly mero 
departures from the natural state of tlie mental functions, 
as when tlie change is one of quality. An indiridnal 
with a good endowment of Adhesiveness, for example, 
will, when tlie organ is healthy, he attached to his family 
and friends; but when it is diseased, he may be indiffe- 
rent to them if it be dimhtished in activity ; love them 
romantically if it be excited; or shew aversion or dislike 
to them if the qualiiy of the fmiction be vitiated. In 
like manner, a person with a good Cautiousness will, 
when the organ is healthy, be prudent and circumspect ; 
but when it is diseased, he may be either rash and 
thoughtless from impaired function t unusually cautious 
and apprehensive from excited function ; or have bis fears 
directed to some ridiculous objects, or appearing in some 
nnuBual form from a change of qvaUly ; or a person with 
a good Benevolence will, in health, be kind and compas- 
sionate, but in disease be either cold and indifferent, or 
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generous even to prodigality. In all these instaiioetBi^ 
therefore, the chief cireamaHMDce of practical value is the 
iodication of a dqHxrture from the precumdy heaU^ com' 
dkion of the faeulfy or faeuliiei m whiph the chanjfe has 
octumd$ and the eonaeqoent neeeaaity of deciding i^pon 
the patient's sanity from a companion cf hUpnmxdmar 
nidations with hiepreoioue healthy charaeter and habith 
and not with any abstract standards or with the modes 
and habits of other individuals differently oonstitiited 
from himself A- 

Soj^kosing this view of the circumstances which -indi- 
oate the existence of insanity to be correct, what encou- 
ragement does it hold out to us to attempt the enumera- 
tion ciaU the mental symptoms observed in its progress 
and varieties ? Most assuredly very little, either on the 
score of possibility or utility. How many volumes would 
it require to delineate all the varieties of character which 
present themselves in persons of sound mind ? And how 
many more would it require, were we to add the descrip- 
tions of the thousand and one varying hues which appear 
even in one deranged mind, and to point out the distinc- 
tion between these and the healthy manifestations* ? 
Fortunately for us, the attempt, even if successful, would 
be as useless as it is in reality impracticable. The pro- 
per and only way to acquire a knowledge of the mental 
phenomena indicative of madness, is, as we do in regs^rd 
to all other organs, first to ascertain the hbai^thv func- 

■ ■ ' ' .- • 
• Quel e»t celui qui oseroit se flatter d'avoir observe et de 

])OUvoir decrire tous les symptomes de la manie, meme dans un 

feul inditfidu 9 •^Ksquirol, DictUmnmre dts SMenees HMncdies, 

lOM zxx. p. 44G. ..=r-.„M 
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tionft of the primithre £iculdte of the mind (fdiidi can be 
dene oidy^by Ihe phrenologicd mode of inqwry), seooad- 
Ijr, to deteimiAe iheprennaus iiehitive strength and mode 
of aaticHT of the Tarioiii ^tiltaes m ikemdivkhuU Under 
esBiMikiatioD^ m habitoallf manifested during heahk; 
andy'lfistl]^ to hold every departure from that standacd, 
#Mch ^all be pormaaent in dnmtion, or idolentiy 
pToportilmed in degree to the exciting oaose, and 
complmied with ether symptoms of disease, as ^Mofao' 
to a sign of a glbater or less degree of morbid action in 
iSke l»^am and nerrons system, and of mental derange- 
ment I do not mean to say that every shade of such 
escdt^ntent is -to be held as insanity, and as requiring the 
eonfinement of the patient Very hi from this : I think 
infinite misdiief is done by treating a man as insane, who 
is oidy in a state of temporary nervous irritability, which 
may be removed by jodicioos and kind treatment, but 
wMch'may also be converted iirto mania by inconside- 
rate' harshttess. I only mean to say that the oonditien 
of'Mch aperson is mcrhidy and that it will require ma- 
nagement to save him fWim insanity, if a predisposition 
exist, Of a strong external cause occur to irritate or an- 
noy him ; and, on this view, whenever it happens that, 
along'with eVidei^t signs of bodily disease, and mthent 
the existence and continued action of any adequate ex- 
fMud cause, the temper, dispositions, or habits of think- 
ing of any one, are permanently altered from their natu- 
ral state, I hold the mind of that individual to be there- 
by, and to that extent, disordered ; and, if these modes 
of thinking and feeling be altered to such a degree, as to 
communicate impulses to action too powerful to be re- 
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tiftedy or to present palpaMy errcmeoiM vi«#B in too 
pfengible a Uglit to be set aside by bis own rnvderstimd^' 
imf^f wUoh wonld /ifvoiotM^ bare been able at onee td 
peroeive tbeir fakity, tben tibe d^nwig^ement of tbe mett^ 
td' power* beeomes siieh as we are aceasCXMned to dc^ifig^ 
mte by liie names of Insanity, Melandioly; or Mania. • 
In studying the pathology of insimity, ^erefore, it is 
dnowing away time and labour, and e^m criteting fresh 
diAeoUies in onr path, either to devote mtt^^k spaeoto 
Ao deeoription of the abstract mental i^^toms, or to 
■itteiBpt to ibnnd any useful nosologieal dassifieaticm oil 
safleeting a basis, it being agreed on all hands, thaet tiie 
BMMtal &atarss aro in thems^Tes innnmerBble and eve^ 
tkangmgK Esquirol, accordingly, in aDnding to the «^ 
vision of mental disorders whidi he has adopted, and 
which is founded on the mental symptoms, caiMBdly ad^ 
mits, that ^ Insanity takes all these forms snccessivdy 
«d alternately ; fmmomaniay mania^ demmHa, akermat 
amd rq)laoe each ether in the ccniTie of the SAME df seme ^ 
SAME wdwiduaL** And almost in the same pe^ he states 
the converse of this, and says, ** these forms" (monomak 
nia, mania, &c.) ** being common to many mental affeo* 
tions of VERT DiVTBRBNT Origin, nature, treatmetUy taid 
temdnaiiamj do not characteriase the species.** All prao^* 
eal writers, indeed, are of one opinion on this point. 
Dr Burrows, for example, the latest and best of onr 

* Les midedns ont votUu ck^sser le^ naances de lafolie, c*€8td 
dire det ehoset aiuH peu susceptibki d'etre dasdes que les nuagee. 
Qmel enaiUle reeuUat f Cest que dee mois Greee <mi id eubeti' 
tuie it dee mote Fran^ais intelligibles pour tout le monde, et dee idiee 
eontradicUnree rhmies dans le m^me 910^*'— R]S0Natjlt, Competence 
des MMedns, &c. p. 20. 
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English autlior», not only regiirds all suoli classification 
of mental disorders " as worse than useless*," bnt un- 
hesitatingly expresses his conviction, that " the long- 
preTailing' error of studying the mental to the neglect 
of those corporeal phenomena which are almost always 
cognizable," has been " Oie greatest obstacle to the ltno^i>- 
ledge of €ie fotliology qf insanity ;" and, therefore, al- 
tliough spirited delineations of the more striking halluci- 
nations of the insane are often intensely interesting to 
tlie general reader, as well as to the student of hatnan 
nature, I shall avoid them, both as unnecessary, and as 
easily accessible in all treatises on insanity, and rather 
direct the attention of the reader to the consideration of 
the nature of the corporeal disorder, of which insanity 
is an effect ; for all the evidence yet adduced, and all 
the phooomena hitherto observed, go to prove that disor- 
der of the mental organs situated in the brain consti- 
tutes the disease, and that the mental derangement is 
the mere effect or indication of the existence of the for- 
mer i and, therefore, if ever we shall succeed in drawing 
a line of distinction between the different kinds of mad- 
ness, it will be by the aid of characters which mark the 
different kinds of cerebral affections, and not by any in- 
formation derived fi:om the mental phenomena alone. 

The symptoms which appear in mania seem at first 
sight countless in number, and intricate in connexion, be- 
yond the possibility of analysis. But If we keep in view 
the different parts of which the brain and nervous sys- 
t«m are composed, the functions whicli each performs, and 

■ Vide Comment, on Insanity, p. 252. , 
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their relations to each o|her and to the rest of ^tiie body, 
we shall not only pereeive the source of the mdesciihaUe 
ondtiplicity of phenomena in tiie innomeraUe eoaiUiHh- 
tions into which so many parts may enter, bst lunwi a 
leading principle to gnide m through ibs coaliiston 
whk^ shall render all snch detaih nnneeeiBary* 

In adrerting to the canses of mental alienationy'^we 
derired assistance in the clearness of onr eatpdsitioiiy 
lifom dividing them into three distinct dasses, oorre- 
wffmdmg to the studtian and twoMAJ^ttuikmi of die 
brain* In treating of the symptoms, I shaM adept die 
same plan, and mention first those which are connected 
loeally with the head and brain ; secondly, those whidi 
spring out of the relations existing between the brain 
and remote organs ; and, lasliy, those which proceed dk- 
reedy from distuHmnce of fimction in the parte of Ae 
brain subserving the fH^mitire mental powers. 

Pirse^ The local symptoms wbich accompany insanity, 
are common to this- and other affecdons of die head and 
brain, and therefore require no particular ennmerathm. 
PAin, often confined to one part, heat, a feeling of oon- 
fosion, weight, or constriction in the head, noise in die 
ears, flashes of light, throbbing of the arteries, floshhig. 
giddiness, a peculiar expression, frequendy with protru- 
sion of the eye, fulness or almost puffiness of the scalp, 
fvdness and oiliness of the face, dulness or odier altera* 
tion of hearing, of smell, of taste, and often of sensation, 
with general irritability, are the most comsnonly met 
with. But, in regard to such of them as are known 
only through the testimony of the padent, it is necessary 
to remark, that, during the acutest period of his illness, 
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he may deny their existence altogether, and yet» on re- 
ooterjr or in oonralesoence^ almost shrink at the recol*- 
leedoft of tvhat he suffered from them. Silence at this 
period^ therefore, i» not to be considered as' a proof that 
they tre not preeeat and felt by the patient. 

From the details already giv^i in discossiag gastric 
irritation as Ian exmting cause of insanity, little willre- 
qnire to< be said in regar4 to the second order of symp- 
toms, or those which arise out of the relation in which 
other organs stiiid.to the brain, as the centre of sensa- 
titon aad the fountun of neryous energy. I then noticed 
tiie striking remark of Broussais, that moral causes fre- 
quently produce their first visible effect <m the abdomi- 
nal viscera, the br^ through which they act, and the 
mental functi<»s which it executes, remaining unaffected, 
tUl by sympathy with digestive irritation, they also begin 
to suffer ; and, we verjo, that gastric derangfament fre- 
qo^dy shews itself, first by its effects on the brain and 
mind) and by producing restlessness and irritability of 
temper, and depression, before the stpmach itself in^ 
oates any disturbance. This, however, happenis only 
when the organ secondarily affected is either eonstitu- 
tionaUy weaky or otherwise prone to disease. And, 
therefore, although digestive derangement does occasionA 
ally preoede and produce the mental affection, it is yet 
generally found, on careful inquiry, that the patient 
has been subjected to some moral anxiety, exhibited un* 
equivocal symptoms of cerebral disturbance, and been 
conscious of the involuntary predon^inance of certain 
feelings or ideas, which he cannot drive from his mind, 
before beginning to complain of want of appetite, nau- 
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Mfty bad taste in the montli, nneasj tensatioiifl in &e 
epigastrium, flatoleiice, and other symptcHns of stoauAic 
disorder ; and that the increased mental diseomfbrt sob- 
sequent to these has been merely an aggrarationy from 
reaction of the stomach upon the brain and nervoas sys- 
tem, of a prerionsly existing mental affection. Eren in 
aente cerebral disease, what is more o<mmion than to find 
MOMSftx and vomUing precede by sereral days any symp- 
fom bearing a direct reference to its tme seat? 

When, as in some predisposed snbjeet) the gastric ir- 
ritation does precede and is the canse, then, as Bbous- 
SAis remarks, the ^ symptoms will at first be simply 
those which characterixe dyspepna, via. sensibility or 
pain in the epigastrinm, and in one or both hypochon- 
dria, flatulence, tardy and uneasy digestion, bdching, 
constipation or diarrhcea, and redness of the tongue^ to 
which may be added a multitude of sensations more or 
less insupportable, in the head, in the oi^gans of motion, 
and even in the interior of the body, all of which torment 
the mind of the patient, dispose him to sadness, to soli- 
tude, to continual reflection on his own state, to sleep- 
lessness, to the perusal of medical books, and the pursuit 
of specifics. He then belieyes himself to have all the 
diseases of which he hears auy one speak, a host of ima- 
ginary evils besets him, and he becomes, from time to 
time, subject to hallucinations*,*' which gradually bec<mie 
more frequent and more permanent, till at last the mind 
gives way, and pure insanity is the unhappy result. 

A curious reciprocity of influence is frequently ob- 

" Lib. dt 346. 
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s^^ved between the several passions and the visceral irri- 
tations which they excite. ^^ For example/' says Brous^ 
SAis, who notices this £Eict, ^* if, on the one hand, fear 
and surprise canse palpitations of the heart ; so, on th^ 
other, do palpitations from a physical cause excite the 
feelings of fear and surprise ; and the same i^ the case 
with the stomach. All disagreeable mol*al impressions^ 
at^ompanied with a tendency to anger, make it suffer ; 
and, in like manner, derangement of the stomach, from 
a local cause, is apt to induce sadness, and impatience. 
And there, is no organ in which this mutual influence . is 
ifiore evident than in affections of the organs of genera- 
tion*'*. Although, it maybe doubted, whether irrita- 
tion of secondary organs, like the stomach, heart, or ute* 

* ■ 

rus excite the corresponding mental passions, and vice 
verstty so generally, as the above statem/mt would lead ua 
to believe, it is quite certain that a relation of some kind 
subsists between them ; and, as a more accurate ac-. 
quaintance with the circumstances by which that rdatioa 
is modified, would be of much practical utility, we are 
at all events indebted to Broussais, for caUing att^itton- 
to this subject, in connexion with many others which hb. 
talents and industry hate already successfrdly elucidated. 
Sometimes, as alluded to above, the secondary symp- 
toms are such as indicate a morbid ccmdition of the or- 
gans of generation, and then the form of alienation cor- 
responds; but, in considering both these and die sto- 
machic symptoms, it ought never to be forgotten, that ir- 
ritation in the brain excites secondary irritation in, and 

** Baoussais de la Fulie, 462. 
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consequently disturbs the functions of that particular or-* 
gan, which is naturally most predisposed to assume un- 
healthy action ; and, on the other hand, that primary irri- 
tation in a remote organ, rarely aflPects the brain, so as 
to disturb the mental functions, unless in a subject con- 
stitutionally predisposed to cerebral disease, or unless it 
be of a severe and permanent kind ; the certbral affecHcn 
being in all cases, however produced, the sine qua rum, 
or essential constituent of mental derangement. 

The third and most important class of symptoms in- 
cludes those directly originating from the disturbance of 
function of the cerebral organs. It consequently com- 
prehends all manner of morbid sensations, false percep- 
tions, hallucinations of feeling, perversions of afitection 
and of modes of thinking, and, in short, every thing re- 
lating to the mind; and therefore it presents a mass of 
phenomena of almost endless detail, which can be under- 
stood only by the aid of a sound physiology and mental 
philosophy. 

Keeping in view that derangement of fimction is nei" 
ther more nor less than a departure, either in degree or 
tft qiudity, from its natural and healthy condition, we 
shaU first notice the lesions of sensation most frequently 
met with as symptoms of insanity. 

In the first chapter (p. 9.) I mentioned that the joint 
miction of nerve and brain is necessary to sensation, and 
that, as a consequence, the function may suffer from 
causes affecting one or other, or both. Like the mental 
functions, those of the nerves may be diminished^ exalted, 
or perverted by disease. If the former is the state, di- 
minished sensibility to stimuli appears as the symptom : 
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ihus it once happened that a lunatic, in the height of a 
paroxysm, thnist his foot into the fire, and allowed it to 
be bnmt away without a complaint of pain*. Others 
have been exposed to intense cold, to severe external in* 
juries, and to extremes of hanger, without seeming to be 
conscious of any thing unusual in their situation. Many 
have, for instance, had fingers and toes, and even whole 
extremities, frost-bitten, and actually mortified, without 
being aware of it. This impaired sensibility in regard to 
cold must not, however, be confounded with a very difFer- 
eitt condition, in which the result alone is similar. In cef ' 
tain states of the nervous system, the production of ani^- 
mal heat is so rapid, that the patient is able to brave the 
severest cold with perfect impunity. In those vast but 
instructive repertories of human misery, the Salp^tri^re 
and Bic^tre of Paris, Pinel had ample opportunity of 
witnessing every variety of both conditions. He notices 
one man, in particular, at the latter place, who, in the 
depth of winter, when the thermometer stood at 20, 25, 
and even 30 degrees belpw the freesing point, had such a 
sensation of heat in his system, that he could not bear a 
single blanket, but remained seated all night on the fro<> 
sen pavement of his cell ; and scarcely was the door open 
in the morning, when he ran out in his shirt, and applied 
handfuls of snow to his chest, and allowed it to melt, 

* Since the above was written, I have had an opportunity of 
seeing an extraordinary instance of the same kind in Bethlehem 
Hospital, where a man was pointed out to me by Dr Wright as 
having laid his head upon some burning wood, and allowed a large 
portion of the scalp to be burnt away, without flinching or appa- 
rent suffering. 
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with a delight like that which we experience in breathing 
a cool air during the dog-^days. It has been the obser- 
vation of such cases as this, which has led to the popular 
and dangerous error of supposing all maniacs to be in- 
sensible to cold, and therefore notneedM of shelter .and 
clothing to protect them from the weather, — a position 
much at variance with fact, and the blind adoption of 
which has often been the cause of severe suffering. 

The nervous functions may be exalted^ as well as 
diminished by disease, and then sensibility becomes 
acute, and moderate cold, slight wounds, accidental in- 
juries, and every sort of external stimulus, are attended 
with unusual pain and irritation of mind. The nerves 
may also be perverted in their mode of action, and the 
symptoms will then be strange sensations, as of animals 
creeping* under the skin, of the legs being made of but- 
ter, or of glass, causing the patient to keep from the 
fire, and out of harm's way, for fear they should melt or 
be broken. From the same cause, particularly when, as 
explained . in the first chapter, the parts of the brain 
more immediately subserving the external senses are si- 
multaneously affected with the nerves, the senses of 
taste, hearing, sight, and smell, may be curiously per- 
verted, and then odours are felt and tastes perceived, 
which no healthy organs can recognise ; and occasionally 
both are so singularly perverted, that, as remarked by 
Burrows and others, the most disgusting matters, even 
ordure, are eaten, while the purest and most nutritive 
food is rejected. When sight is affected, flashes of light, 
insects, and mists seem to intervene and obscure the clear 
perception of the objects looked at. Hearing, however. 
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is the most frequently deranged of all the senses, being 
sometimes very obtuse, and at other times so active, as 
to give rise to all sorts of imaginary sounds, as if some 
one was talking in the same room or near the patient. 
In all these cases it is not the mere phenomenon, but the 
departure from the hedUhy state of the fimcidon\ that gives 
it the character of a symptom, and bestows on it its dia- 
gpiostic value. 

The disturbances of muscular motion in insanity are 
various. Sometimes muscular power is tremendously 
excited, and the patient can scarcely be restrained by the 
combined efforts of several men. At other times the 
most perfect inertness and aversion to move are ob- 
served, and the patient preserves for hours, and even for 
days, not only the same situation, but the same bodily 
position. At other times, again, incessant activity and 
restless agitation are noticed, and the patient walks to 
and fro every day for many successive hours, taking 
many times the amount of exercise which, when in 
health, would have fatigued him almost beyond endu-> 
ranee. The dependance of these symptoms upon the 
condition of the nervous system, will be apparent to 
every one who recals for a moment the bodily agitation, 
impatience of one position, and increased muscular power 
consequent upon a fit of anger or of mental excitement. 
Occasionally, however, the muscular disturbance seems 
so disproportioned to the condition of the mind, as to af- 
ford good grounds for believing it to have its source in 
an affection of some cerebral or nervous part, more exclu- 
sively appropriated to voluntary motion. Perhaps ii^ 
such casQS the spinal marrow is directly affected* 
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Hunger and Thirst being mental qvalitiesy are suppo- 
sed on good grounds to have special cerebral organs*, 
disturbance of the functions of which would explain all 
the symptoms, of which these appetites are the source. 
Sometimes the craving for food is urgent and incessant, 
and the thirst g^eat. At other times both are too feeble 
to stimulate the patient to g^nard against want and absti- 
nence ; occasionally the appetite is depraved in quaUty, 
and the most nauseous articles are devoured with avidity, 
each variety of symptoms marking a d^arture from the 
usual or healthy 8tate> but presenting no other fixed 
or conmion feature. 

It is objected that Hunger, or the desire for food, is 
referrible exclusively to the state of the stomach. Facts, 
however, are against the objection. A certain condition 
of the stomach gives rise, no doubt» to the sensation of 
hunger, just as a certain condition of the eye does to that 
of light, but the sensation itself takes place in both in- 
stances in the brain. If we never experienced a desire 
to eat or drink, unless when the stomach required food 
or liquid, intemperance and disease would play a much 
smaller part in the drama of life than they actually do, 
and the cultivators of medical science would have a com- 
paratively narrow field in which to employ their labour. 
Is it the stomach or the mind and brain of the child which 
sees the display in a confectioner's window, and excites 
the flow of the saliva in the mouth, and feels the ardent 
desire to partake ? and is it the stomach or the brain, 

* For some interesting remarks on this subject, by Dr Hopps 
of Copenhagen, see Phrenological Journal, No. Y. ^ YII« 
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which, although satiated with the roast and the boiled^ 
sees and craves for the pudding and the pie, when they 
make their unexpected appearance ? If the stomach were 
the sole seat of appetite, we should never witness the 
apparent anomaly of excellent digestion existing without 
any desire for food ; or g^at craving without the power 
of digestion ; and yet both of these states are common in 
insanity. In my notes of Esquirol's Clinical Lectures, 
I find, for instance, a case mentioned by him, in which 
the patient felt neither hunger nor thirst, although, 
when desired to eat, she not only did so but digesied 
toeU; while of her own impulse she would never have 
taken food at all. In other instances, again, the appe* 
tite is voracious^ and the digestion exceedingly imper* 
feet. 

Tlie symptoms arising from morbid action of the cere- 
bral organs, subserving what are usually termed the tn- 
termd faculties of the mind, are however the most nume- 
rous and interesting. The parts of the brain proved by 
Phrenology to have distinct functions may be estimated 
for the present at thirty-four, each serving for the opera- 
tion and manifestation of a primitive faculty of feeling 
or of thought. When disease affects any one of these 
organs and disturbs its action, it, of necessity, alters the 
state of the mental function which it performs, and the 
power of feeling, or faculty of thought connected with it 
becomes deranged ; and when disease disturbs the action 
of the whole brain, it, of equal necessity, alters the state 
of all the mental functions, and the whole mind becomes 
deranged. The mental syvnptams of insanity must then 
be neither more nor less than the disturbance of the 
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functions of onoi or of seyera], or of the whole of the c^ 
rebral organs ; or, in other words, derangement from the 
healthy state of one, of seyeral, or of the whole fiEMsulties 
of the mind. Here the essential circumstance, be it ob- 
served, is the disturbance from the usual heaJtthy condUianf 
and not the mere fact of the &culty working in a certain 
way ; and accordingly we have only to follow the phre- 
nological division of the primitive faculties, and every 
mental symptom will fall almost of itself into the series 
of phenomena rising out of disturbance of its own func- 
tion and organ. 

The organ of Amativeness is established by abundant 
evidence, and many of the mental symptoms of insanity 
plainly consist in excitement, diminution, or perversion 
of its functions. If an individual previously remarkable 
for correctness of conduct, and moderation of passion, be- 
comes conspicuous for unusual impetuosity of desire, 
gross obscenity, and contempt of decency ; or shews an 
unwonted and unfounded aversion to the society of the op- 
posite sex; or rushes headlong into the indulgence of mor- 
bid and unnatural appetites, — these constitute so many 
symptoms of an unhealthy condition of mind, all bearing 
reference to the faculty above named. Adbesivenessy 
which constitutes the bond of social and domestic life, is 
the fountain of another variety of mental symptoms. 
From excitement of its function, we see persons who, 
when in health, were no way remarkable for strong af- 
fection, displaying, as features of the insane state, a ten- 
derness of attachment as husbands, a depth of filial devo- 
tion as sons, and an extent and disinterestedness of af- 
fection as lovers, which have no parallel except in rQ« 
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mance, (Pinel.) From perverted and diminished func- 
tion, we have, on the other hand, the common symptoms 
of dislike, aversion, or lukewarm indifference towards 
those formerly most loved. Pursuing the inquiry, we 
find in excitement of Combativeness the origin of many 
symptoms, such as the unceasing propensity to provoke^ 
attack, and fight, the vindictive spirit of contradiction 
for the sake of quarrelling, and the incessant, mischievous 
activity mentioned hy Pinel as characterizing the lunacy 
of a young man, Vho was naturally not only genUe and 
peaceful, but absolutely timid. And, as contrasts to this, 
we have numerous examples of men of distinguished 
courage manifesting, during insanity, a degree of timi- 
. dity amounting to cowardice, both states equally proving 
the truth of our leading principle, that it is the depar- 
ture from the habitual mode of action of the faculty which 
constitutes the sign of disease. 

What is more common than to witness rage, violence, 
causeless revenge, thirst for blood and maniacal fury, all 
which are symptoms traceable to excited Destructiveness ? 
Or what difficulty is there in perceiving the relation of 
morbid cupidity and thirst for gain, to exalted activity of 
Acquisitiveness ? There are few hospitals, indeed, which 
do not present one or more patients, whose eager appro- 
priation to self of every thing within their reach, in utter 
opposition to their former character, is a direct symptom 
of their derangement. Frequently, however, the desire 
of property is impaired, and then the patient allows 
every thing to slip from his possession, but this also 
is as evidently a symptom of disordered function as the 
former. In the same light, in regard to the organ and 

l2 
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ftcnlty of Secretwenessy are to be viewed the unexampled 
cmmiDg and power of deceit acquired by some patients 
on becoming insane ; while others, naturally shy and re- 
served, display an openness and a disposition to tattle 
amounting to foolishness, wluch equally betoken the 
presence of disease. The assumption of fictitious digni- 
ties and despotic power, so common in the asylums of 
Europe, constitutes a class of symptoms directly emana- 
ting from excited Sdf-Esteemy as do also the deep self- 
abasement and humiliation arising from its diminished 
action. Love of Approbation is in like manner related 
to that class of symptoms consisting of inordinate vanity, 
towering ambition and passion for distinction, as well as 
to that which is occasionally observed, marked by a total 
and unnatural indifference to public opinion. ConUknu- 
ness is also the prolific source of many symptoms. In a 
large proportion of the insane, the existence of the disease 
shews itself first by unusual depression, melancholy, ti- 
midity, suspicion and apprehension. The patient lives 
in the constant dread of some terrible calamity, or de- 
spairs of his present or eternal welfare; while occa- 
sionally natural prudence of character is exchanged for 
headlong rashness and inattention. Even Benevolence 
contributes its share of symptoms, and seems to be the 
source of that generous liberality, sometimes apparent in 
insanity, which gives away all to others, and reserves no- 
thing for self but the delight of bestowing. That nume- 
rous symptoms of insanity spring from disorder of the 
functions of Veneration^ Wonder, &c., I need not, after 
the cases recorded, when treating of the exciting causes, 
stop to prove. Morbid activity of Hope and Ideality is 
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manifested in those among the insane, who live full of 
hope and gaiety in an imaginary world, where every 
thing is bright and beaming with excellence and perfec- 
tion. Dr Willis particularly mentions a patient of his 
who was impatient for the return of the paroxysm, from 
the happiness or perfect beatitude which it procured 
him ; while it continued^ he wrote poetry and prose 
with equal facility, and nothing in theory or in practice 
ever stopped him short. This state of feeling was a 
symptom of disease, and alwi«ys disappeared with the re- 
turn of health. Many other authors notice the posses- 
sion of a powerful poetical imagination during insanity, 
when during health the opposite was the natural state of 
the mind. Conscientiousness again is often diseased, 
giving rise as symptoms to feelings of remorse for ima- 
ginary crimes; to self-condemnation in all its various 
forms ; and _to an un^nrmountable scrupulosity in the 
daily occupations of life, causing a rigidity of adherence 
to thoughtless promises, which has been occasionally carr 
ried so far as to endanger life. 

The symptoms arising from affections of the organs of 
the intellectual faculties are equally obvious. When the 
knowing organs, including those of Locality, Form, Size, 
and Colour, are diseased, the lunatics see objects dis-* 
torted, displaced, and of different colours from what they 
really possess. Many lunatics, says Esquirol, see the 
letters lying over upon each other, so that they cannot 
read ; and they mistake their relations for strangers. 
How many, he continues, mistake the volume^ the farmy 
and the weight of the bodies which they touch I The 
greater part become, in consequence, unfit for any sor^ 
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of handywork or mechanical employment, and for music 
and writing. These aberrations, it may be observedy 
cannot be attributed to the mere external org^ of sense, 
because the eyeball receives the luminous rays, and de- 
picts the image on the retina as clearly and accurately as 
in health, and it is the mental faculties only that are 
unable to judge of the qualities of die image. If it was 
simply from an a£Fection of the eye that the perception 
of form or of weight was imperfect, then the power of 
estimating these correctly by the touch ought to remain 
unimpaired, but the fact is the reverse. When the same 
faculties are inordinately excited by insanity, then a ge- 
nius for mechanical pursuits is developed, which lasts 
only while the excitement continues, and, on ceasing, 
leaves the patient dull as before. 

The organ of Number is sometimes separately diseased. 
A young Englishman is mentioned^, who had a nervous 
attack every other day, during which he saw and heard 
nothing, as was verified by experiment, and who yet oc- 
cupied himself particularly with mathematics, arithmetic, 
and logarithms, and solved with ease new and difficult 
problems ; this seems to arise from the organ of Number 
being active when other mental powers were lost. Ge- 
nerally, however, the power of calculating is diminished. 
The organ of Tune is often found diseased in lunatics, 
giving rise to very singular manifestations in persons 
who in health had no musical ear. Dr Rush, Pinel, 
EsQuiROL, and many others, mention this fact. Dr Rush 
often visited, with great pleasure, a young woman, on 

• Journal General de M^decine, vol. xl. p. 155. 
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account of her exquisite singing and poetical imagination, 
although, before the invasion of insanity, she had vijewr 
shewn any talent for music or for poetry. Diseased ac- 
tivity of the organ of Language is often met with in a 
'^ habU, ifUarissable" volubility and fluency of utterance, 
which are not soon forgotten by the victim on whom 
they have been inflicted, while at other times words are 
either misapplied or very sparingly at command. 

As to the state of the reflecting faculties in insanity 
there is abundant evidence to shew that they may be 
diseased, untouched, or excessively excited, each state 
giving rise to a diversity of symptoms. They may be 
suppressed, excited, or deranged. When the reflecting 
faculties are morbidly excited, it constitutes what PrsEh 
calls Reasoning Insanity, or Folie Haisonnante. Fodere', 
whom no one will suspect of phrenological tendencies, 
says, '* If the imagi^mtion offers for the most part no- 
thing but disjointed sentences and extravagant actions, 
we are sometimes astonished at the elevation of ideas, 
purity of language, and force of reasoning^ of some 
madmen during the paroxysm, who in their ordinary 
health were very ordinary men.'* " Jean Huart," he 
adds, ^< tells us of a page, whose faculties voere up to the 
time of the attack very limited^ but who, in a fit of insa- 
nity, believing himself master of the empire, reasoned on 
the manner of governing it, in a way that astonished 
every body, and attracted many auditors less from cu- 
riosity than the desire of instruction \ but, without lay- 
ing much stress upon this fsust, I may refer the reader to 
the works of Mead, Willis, Haslam, Cox, Pixel, and 
£6QUiR0L, all of whom take notice of the singular 
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changes brought abont by disease in the operation of the 
reflecting faculties. 

From the preceding exposition of the symptoms of 
insanity, it will easily be nnderstood how the excitement 
of fever sometimes restores the idiotic and the imbecile 
to reason and judgment. When the infirmity of mind 
depends on weakness and inaction of brain, the febrile 
paroxysm raises the tone and activity of the latter to the 
pitch required for the vigorous exercise of its functions, 
and, so long as the stimulus lasts, the patient manifests 
talents and dispositions which disappear on its subsidence, 
and which stand in the same relation to his natural state, 
that delirium and extravagance occupy in r^^ard to men 
of sound constitutions. 

Having thus traced the origin of all the mental symp- 
toms to diminution, perversion, or exaltation of some one 
or more of the primitive facultier of the mind, it be- 
comes an easy matter to discover the source of their 
very partial and limited range in one case, and of the 
very variable and multifarious phenomena and sudden 
transitions apparent in another. If, as sometimes hap- 
pens, only one or two of the mental powers are impli- 
cated, the patient is insane only on feelings or ideas re- 
lated to these, and remains sound as to the objects and 
functions of all the other faculties, constituting what is 
called Monomania. If a group of organs, such as those 
of the moral sentiments, be disordered, then the derange- 
ment is characterized by excited, diminished, or perverted 
moral feeling, constituting in one form what is called Re- 
ligious Melancholy. Another variety, from the same 
cause, is melancholy from self-accusation, fear of eternal 
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punishment, and morbid scrupulosity. If the moral and 
religious feelings are perverted^ then blasphemy and im- 
precations take the place of the devotional and benevo- 
lent tendencies previously existing. If, on the other, the 
morbid group belong to the propensities, then. passion, 
cruelty, suspicion, unceasing mischief, or furious mania, 
combined with a considerable amount of sound reason 
and moral sense, are to be observed ; in which state, the 
patient, conscious of the danger to which others are ex- 
posed from the ungovemableness of his passions, and of 
the impossibility of resistance to thefr impulses on his 
own part, retains sense and feeling enough to warn the 
bystander to provide for his safety by flight. 

Lastly, if all the organs of the brain are disordered, 
all the powers of the mind suffer. Natural feeling, moral 
restraint, and sound judgment are all upset, and the pa- 
tient raves violence, blasphemy, and folly by turns ; or 
passes, in the course of a few hours, through all the 
phases of outward character, from the tumultuous agita- 
tion of infuriated rage to the deepest dejection of melan- 
choly ; and it is in such circumstances that the remark 
of EsQuiROL, that mania, monomania, melancholy, and 
dementia, succeed and alternate with each other, the 
disease itself remaining the same, is especially exempli- 
fied. 

From the preceding observations, it is impossible to 
overrate the importance of attending in time to all morbid 
deviations from the ruxturcd character^ which do not give way 
on the disappearance or removal of the external cause 
which produced them. Their continuance, in such circum- 
stances, can be the effect of nothing but diseased action ; 
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and it is a trite remark, that a complaint may be easily 
cured when proper means are had recourse to at its com- 
mencement, which, at a later period, may cost much time 
and labour to remove, if it do not, as too frequently hap- 
pens, prove utterly incurable. It is the more necessary 
to watch these chauges, that most lunatics, and especially 
females, succeed for a long time in suppressing all ap- 
pearance of mental disorder. They often, as ESsquiboij 
justly remarks, << struggle against their notions and their 
impulsions before any one can perceive either aberration 
of judgment, or the internal struggle which precedes the 
explosion of the delirium. But long before an individual 
becomes palpably insane, his habits, his tastes, and his 
passions change. One, for instance, all at once assumes 
the deepest devotion, is present at a preaching, from 
which he comes away frightened, and believes himself 
damned ; but the preaching would not have produced any 
such e£Pect, if the disease had not previously existed*.*' 
If, therefore, we observe a father of a family, who in his 
usual condition enjoys his home, delights in the society 
of his family, and communicates with each and all of them 
with friendly confidence, become, without sufficient exter- 
nal cause, either suddenly or gradually estranged from his 
domestic circle, shy, silent, or suspicious, sharp or irri- 
table in temper, we may rest assured, that however clear 
his intellectual powers may remain, and however well he 
may conduct his a£Pairs, that man is a prey to morbid 
action in the brain, and on the very brink of insanity. 
Another individual may indeed display equal suspicion, 

* Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales, Article Folie, p. 196, 
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equal irritability, and equal displeasure with bis family ; 
but, if such be bis natural disposition, or if causes exist to 
excite such feelings, the exhibition of these qualities will 
prove, not his insanity, but his perfect health. It is the 
change from the ordinary mental state that constitutes 
disease, and therefore, if, along with bodily syniptoms, 
the latter, without any external motive, were to become 
unnaturally mild, open-hearted, and obliging, we would 
begin to suspect the approach of cerebral disturbance in 
him. 

Where, as in monomania, only one or two faculties 
are disordered, the rest remaining sound, the patient is 
at first conscious of the aberration of feeling or of thought 
which it produces, and employs all his powers to sup- 
press and conceal the slightest appearance of its exist- 
ence. Frequently he accomplishes this so successfully, 
that he goes on for months unsuspected, except by very 
close observers, and then, under some casual excitement, 
losing command of himself, gives full and sudden vent to 
his delusion in an act of manifest insanity. This often 
happens in monomania, and, as the act itself may either 
be a mere explosion of folly, of harmless passion, or of 
unaccountable apprehension and hatred, or be a direct 
infraction of the laws of morality, such as the perpetra- 
tion of murder wifhout an external motive, it behoves us 
to be extremely on our guard against condemning as a 
crime, what is in truth a symptom of insanity, and not to 
add the cruelty and ignominy of condemnation to the al- 
ready severe visitations of disease. Dr Marechal men- 
tions a case in point to which I may refer *. A lady, un- 

* Archives Genernles de IV^^^ine) vol. xiif 
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happily married, nursed her infieuit for three months, 
when she hecame sad and taciturn, and was often in tears. 
One day sitting near the fire, she exclaimed with eager- 
ness and agony, ^^ Snatch the child from me, or I toiil 
d^row ii into ^Jlames,** and then confessed that for a long 
time she had heen struggling agunst an almost irresist- 
ible impulse to destroy the child, and that, on approaching 
a window or fire, the desire always returned. The in- 
fant was taken from her ; she became melancholy, and, 
lamenting her unhappy propensity, attempted suicide. 
She recovered, but three years afterwards had a relapse, 
and in the second month of nursing was seized with the 
same unnatural propensity, and, afte^ resisting its force 

for some time, again parted with the child, and, horrified 
at her own condition, repeatedly attempted suicide. 
Biany instances have occurred to shew, that although, as 
(n this case, the desire to destroy the in&nt was almost the 
first symptom of insanity, yet as reason seemed in other 
respects entire, the mother would have been executed as 
a criminal, had the act been accomplished, instead of being 
submitted to medical treatment to be restored to health. 
While in the act of correcting the press, that active 
and able physician Dr Otto of Copenhagen has sent, for 
insertion in the next number of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, an instructive case of the same nature, from which, 
although not yet published, I am allowed to give a very 
full quotation. Dr Otto entitles it, " Case ofstidden pro^ 
pensify to murder and suicide" and the narrative is as fol- 
lows : " Frederick Jensen, workman, 37 years old, had 
for some time sufi^ered from fits of giddiness, which al- 
ways obliged him to keep hold pf the nearest objects. In 
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the spring of 1828 he lost a beloved daughter, which af- 
flicted him very mnch. The state of his health Was ne- 
vertheless perfect, in mind tts well tts in body, when he one 
day (Sunday the 28th of September 1828), after dinner, 
told his wife that he would take a walk with Ids son, 
a boy 10 years old. He did so, and went with him 
to the green which encircles the citadel. When he came 
there, he now relates, a strange confusion came over him, 
and it appeared like a matter of absolute necessity to 
him to Zwn his son and himself in the water, a/the 
citadel. Quite unconscious of what he was doing, he 
ran towards the water with the boy in his hand. A 
man, surprised at his behaviour, stopped him there, took 
the boy from him, and tried to persuade him to leave 
the water ; but he became fmgry, and answered that he 
intended to take a walk, and asked ^^ whether any body 
had a right to forbid him to do so ? " The man left him, 
but took the boy along with him. An hour after, he 
was drawn out from the water, into which he had thrown 
himself, and taken to prison. As he still shewed symp- 
toms of insanity, he was bled and purged ; and two days 
after was brought into the hospital, and committed to 
the care of my friend Dr Wendt, who has perfectly 
cured him, and who kindly afforded me the opportunity 
to see and to speak with the patient.*' 

<< He now very quietly tells the whole event himself, 
but is not able to explain the cituse of his suddenly 
arising desire to kill himself and the boy, whom he 
loved heartily. This cause is only to be sought in con- 
gestion of blood to the brain, the same which before had 
caused his giddiness ; mA whether we adopt an organ of 
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DestrocdreDesi^ui the hnin <v iHit, h is to be aamiiied, 
that the prapeontj to Idll hims^ and the son arose 
from a mofbid excitation of a certain part of the brain. 
The disposition to eongestion originated from a frJl he 
ssff^ed on die head in the year 1828." 

** We asky whether any body, in this case, would 
hare admitted re^nmsibility of crime, if the patient 
really had execoted his plan to murder his son ?" This 
case affords a good illustration of my preceding state- 
ment, that fr^uently the crime is only the first palpable 
sign of existing insanity, and shews the necessity of 
scrupulous inquiry being instituted, where an unnatural 
act is conmiitted by an indiyidual who would preriously 
have revolted at it. 

From the same power of long suppressing the appear- 
ance of aberration in conduct and in conversation, arises 
die acknowledged greater difficulty of curing monomania 
than mania itself. The symptoms are so long concealed, 
that the disease takes deep root before it is discovered, 
and even when it is found out, from the barbarous stigma 
attached to the very name of insanity, there is often 
great difficulty in subjecting the patient to the necessary 
medical and moral treatment ; and hence, again, the grand 
importance of substituting attention to morbid changes 
of character in their earliest stages, instead of waiting 
for the full development of mental alienation. 

Similar changes from the natural state of the nervous 
functions are observed in affections not involving mad- 
ness, and it is proper to allude to them to shew how 
closely all forms of cerebral and nervous disease are al- 
lied to em^h othen A gentlenu^i f^u* advanced io Uf«y 
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of a very active temperanietit, full robust constitutiotl^ 
strong'feeliugs, large head, and a|)oplectic make, 1;ras at^' 
tacked about a year ago, after some irregularities and 
exposure to the weather, with headach, giddiness, stU"" 
por, loss of memory, and other symptoms of fulness in 
the head, threatening the invasion of apoplexy. Mode- 
rate depletion and spare diet restored him, in a short 
time, to his usual health. No bodily decay was obser- 
vable, but his dispositions and habits underwent a change. 
A certain roughness and violence of temper, into which 
he often fell, almost disappeared, and were replaced by 
increased kindness of manner, and unusual attention to 
the feelings and happiness of his ftunily. He became 
mild and considerate of every one. At the same time it 
was noticed that wine or spirits produced an unusually 
powerful effect on his brain, and that, from being able to 
indulge in either almost to any extent, he could now 
scarcely bear as much spirits as gave a taste to a glass 
of water, without feeling something approaching to in- 
toxication. At the distance of a year from the apoplec- 
tic attack, on returning to the country after a good deal 
of fatigue in town, he was suddenly seized with rigors,' 
sickness, low fever, and in three days died apparently 
from effusion in the head, and general breaking up of the 
constitution. I had then no opportunity of seeing him, 
but, taking the change of character in connexion with' 
the attack of the preceding autumn, and the unusual sus- 
ceptibility of the stimulus of spirits, it can hardly be 
doubted that an affection of the brain had been going on 
all the time, and appeared in an acute form only a few 
days previous to his death. A change of character like 
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this certainly does not imply what h generally called de* 
rangement of mind ; but it has the feature, in common 
with the latter, of being the result of morbid cerebral ac- 
tion; and it*is on this account that I have submitted it 
to the consideration of the reader, as proving the ten- 
dency of all cerebral a£Fections to disturb, in one way or 
another, the usual mental feelings and habits of the pi^ 
tient. The changes of character and dispositions indu'^ 
ced by a cerebral disease, are, it must be admitted, more 
frequently to the worse than to the better, because the 
organs of the propensities are more frequently the seat 
of morbid excitement than those of the moral sentiments* 
The preceding case is, however, one example only of 
many which may be adduced, in which the higher fhcal-> 
ties of our nature shine out with a brighter Itistre than 
was observable during health. Every extensive asylum 
offers proofs of this fact ; and Dr Rush expressly re^ 
marks, that he has more than once heard the most sublime 
discourses on morality in th^ cell of an hospital, and asks 
who has not seen patients discovering degrees of bene-* 
volence and of integrity during their insanity, which 
were not natnnd to them in the ordinary course of their 
lives ? 

In civil and in criminal trials, physicians have been 
called in to fix the line of demarcation between insani- 
ty and the minor forms of mental disease ; but, in prac- 
tice, the attempt has never been attended with great 
success. If the principles we have been advocating be 
true, this must ever continue to be the case. In no or-' 
gan of the body, however intimately we may be ac- 
quainted with its structure and functions, can we always 
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chalk out a marked line of dialinction between the va- 
rious morbid affectioDs to which it is liable. The slight- 
er kinds run by each imperceptible degrees into the more 
permanent and aerere, that we are daily unable tu de- 
termine the point at which the malady stands, and it is 
often by the event alone that we are enabled to form an 
accurate opinion. Many cases are, no doubt, ho unequi- 
vocally marked that we have no hesitation in determin- 
ing the extent and nature of the disease. But it is not 
always an easy matter. For, at one time, an affection, 
apparently of a trivia! kind, suddenly assumes the de- 
structive enet^y of a deadly disease ; wliile, at another, 
an affection, which has commenced with every mark of 
severity, changes into a state scarcely deserving the name 
of morbid. We observe, also, that all the organs are 
liable to disorders of the most widely different periods 
of duration. Sometimes, like as in an epileptic fit, con- 
vulsions, cranip in the stomach, palpitation of the heart, 
or common syncope, the affection is sudden and severe, 
but of very brief duration. And, at other times, as in 
{lyspepsia, tabes mesenterica, or phthisis, the evil is of 
little apparent urgency, but is, nevertheless, as deadly in 
its results as it is slow in progress. 

Viewing the brain and nervous system as the material 
organs, whose functions are to minister to sensation and 
to motion, and to manifest the various faculties of the 
mind ; and considering the morbid condition of the or- 
gans, and not tlie consequent disturbance of function, as 
constituting the disease, we sliall advance in our inquiry 
with greater consistency, certainty, and facility, than if 
we had no such principle to guide us. The brain be- 
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ing a constitaent part of oUr oi^nized fratne, and shh' 
jected to all the laws of animal life, exactly as the 
other parts of the system are, its morbid affections 
present precisely the same characteristics, modified of 
course by its peculiarity of structure and function, but 
still essentially the same, and it is very important for 
the proper understanding of its diseases, that this ana« 
log^ should be kept in view. In the dulness and in^ 
activity of mind which now and then beset all of us, we 
have the counterpart, as regards the brain ; of the im-^ 
paired appetite and digestion, as regards the stomach ; 
which often come on without apparent cause, and aguin 
disappear. The gradation, indeed, from the mere acci- 
dental ill-nature and depression attendant on a fit of bile, 
to the boisterous passion and insane reasoning of the 
maniac, is gentle and unbroken ; and it is frequently as 
impossible to detect the points of transition from one 
stage to another, as we have seen it to be in affections 
of other parts. One patient will require advice, who 
has no complaint to make, except of being unusually 
cross and impatient. This is a low degree of cerebral 
disorder, depending most frequently on intestinal irrita- 
tion, and in a few days it is removed. Another, in ad- 
dition to these, may complain of headach, restlessness, 
inaptitude for labour, and depression of spirits ; and in 
two or three weeks be restored to health by proper treat- 
ment. A third may go tli]*ough the same stages as the 
preceding, till he becomes perfectly miserable in his feel- 
ing^, disgusted with business, and even with life, and yet 
be able to go through his regular duties, and, after the 
lapse of months, be gradually restored to his former 
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health. A fourth may pass through the same round as 
the third, and, instead of recovering, may, after a time, 
lapse into suicidal mania, or profound melancholy. A 
fifth may, under strong excitement, give way to manifes- 
tations of passion, and singularities of thought, which we 
are accustomed to meet with only in insanity, and yet re- 
cover himself when the cause has ceased to operate ; or, 
if he he highly predisposed, and the excitement have heen 
very powerful, he may make a^udden transition from per- 
fect health of mind to decided madness. And a sixth, from 
a fracture of the skull, or the invasion of fever, may pass 
almost at once, from tranquillity and rectitude of mind, 
into violent delirium. But no one can pretend to point 
out the exact line at which the one of these states 
merges into the other ; and, besides, it would serve no 
practical end to do so, as the principle of treatment that 
was suited to the minor degree, would require only to 
he extended to meet the increase, and not altered to 
meet a change in the nature, of the disease. It is only 
in deciding on the civil rights of the patient that a dis- 
tinction is required to determine how far he may he ca- 
pable of the management of his own a&irs ; but even 
here general descriptions and diagnostics will never ap- 
ply, and each case must be made to rest on its individual 
merits. 

No greater service could be done to the public, than 
to make them so far acquainted with the constitution of 
their own bodies, as to shew them the necessity of seek- 
ing assistance in the very earliest dawn of mental dis- 
ease. But this object is in a great measure defeated 

M 
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by the broad though arbitrary line of distiiiction com- 
monly drawn between madness and other less serious 
and more temporary disorders of the mental fmM^tions, 
and which prevents ns according either sympathy or as- 
sistance to what are often in reality only minor degrees 
of the same malady, till, either from neglect or maltreat- 
ment, the patient is placed beycmd the reach of remedial 
measures. Nothing is more common in society, or at 
least in the intercourse of private friendship, than to 
hear complaints of the most severe mental sufferings 
arising from morbid alterations of feeling, in every re- 
spect analogpous to those which occur in insanity, acknow- 
ledgfing the same causes, accompanied by the same symp- 
toms, and requiring the same method of cure ; and yet 
few pay any further regard to them than p^haps to 
smile at the sufferer, or assure him that he is perfectly 
weU, and has no reason whatever to be unhappy ; and it 
is only when, by the extension of the disease to a greater 
number of faculties, and to a larger portion of the brain, 
or by an increase of its severity, reason becomes so pal- 
pably tmsound as considerably to affect conduct, that the 
friends take alarm, and regret their former inactivity 
and apathy. In many cases, indeed, the aspect the disease 
is to assume seems entirely to hinge on the existence or 
non-existence of a predisposition to madness. For al- 
though it is common to witness complete recovery from 
all hypochondriacal affections, where there is no heredi- 
tary taint, it rarely enough happens that a severe attack 
is cat short in a hereditarily predisposed subject, without 
having run the course of mania or melancholy ; and, in 
point of fact, a large proportion of the cases of suicide, with 
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which the columns of the English papers are ^onstantiyfill- 
eif occurs in |>er8ons 8n£Ferixig from that class of mental af- 
fections, which are hfJbitnaUy tseatod in socieliy as ima^ 
gmary, but wiiich differ almost in nothing exc^ in ex- 
tent, or the number of the symptoms, from dowmigbt in- 
sanity ; and, in consequence of Ae Mse light in which 
tliey are viewed, occurrences of this kind often come 
upon ifomilies with the unexpected snddeni^ss of an elec- 
tric shock, when the slightest reflection on sounder prin- 
ciples would have shewn them mmy previous indica^ 
tions, soliciting, as it w^e, l^e exertion of watchfulness 
and active medical treatment for their prevention. 

Facts like these, considered wi^ the eye of reason, 
bring us always back to the evils arising i^om erecting a 
particular mental state into a disease, and regarding every 
lesser degree, and every other modification of ipaenti^ 
symptoms, either as sanity, or as an ^affection distinct 
from insanity, when due inquiry into the jbodily cause 
would have satisfied us that ^e difference was in some in- 
stances one of degree only and not of kind, while in others 
considered by us as dissimilar, the morbid action was in 
fact identical. I well remember the almost agony of mind 
endured during many months by a gentleman, who con- 
ceived that he had lost all power of feeling, all sense of at- 
tachment to his family, and all talent for business or for 
reading; and longed so much for death to relieve him from 
his miseries, that with difficulty he avoided suicide. But 
who nevertheless went about managing his affEurs as usual, 
and was regarded by many of his friends as having be- 
come causelessly whimsical. He was not insane, in the 
ordinary sense of the word; because, in his speech and 
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n his actions, he still comprehended the relations in 
which he stood to his family and to society, and fulfilled 
the duties of them as before, except that he did not take 
the same delight in the occupations and amusements of his 
children as he was wont to do, although he was equally 
anidons for their welfcire ; but in every other respect his 
condition was analogous to that which constitutes insani- 
ty. He displayed the same sleeplessness, restlessness, and 
irritability, — the same local heat and painful sense of con- 
striction in the head, — the same glistening and unsettled 
expression of the eye,-^the same settled melancholy of 
feature,»-the same aberration of some of his feelings, and 
soundness of others,— and the same errors in judgment in 
matters which roused those feelings; shewing clearly 
that the cerebral state was in reality the same, although 
perhaps affecting different cerebral organs ; that the 
disease^ in short, was the same. And accordingly, the 
same principles of treatment were adopted, and with the 
same benefi^cial effects, as in pure insanity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DURATION, PERIomoITV, AND SYMPTOMATIC FORMS 01 
MENTAL DERANOEMENT. 

The advantage of attending to the earlieat departnres 
from mental health, is also strongly indicated by a refe- 
rence to the table published hy Esquihol, illustrative of 
the duration of insanity. It is impossible to look at that 
table, and to contrast the large nomber cured within the 
first few months, with the number in which the derange- 
ment has been proti'acted for years, withont having the 
question brought before the mind, — on what do these 
differences depend ? The experienced practitioner will 
unhesitatingly answer, that, next to the non-existence 
of hereditary predisposition, early treatment is the chief 
circumstance, and this is proved even by the description 
of eases, which all agree in considering as most likely to 
recover. It is now generally admitted, that maniacal 
cases, or those of a violent character, recover most rea- 
dily ; while those of a melancholic, monomaniacnl, or par- 
tial kind, are the most difficult of cure. Looking at the 
state of the mind alone, these results are the opposite of 
what we should have expected, but the reason is appa- 
rent enough on examination. In maniacal attacks, the 
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patient is so violent) that almost from the first dawn of 
the disease, attention is roused to his condition ; and the 
paroxysm has hardly set in, before his Mends eagerly 
seek for assistance. But in melancholy and in mono- 
mania, the symptoms are so equivocal, and so much re- 
semble mere depression of spirits, eccentricity, or ca- 
price, that nobody places any stress upon their appear- 
ance, and the disease has been allowed, as it were, to 
fix itself long before advice is sought. 

Viewing, then, the cerebral a£Pection, and not the mere 
mental aberrations above enumerated, as constituting 
the disease, we have no difficulty in tracing the con- 
nexion existing between all nervous a£Pections, and all 
forms of mental derangement, from convulsion and deli- 
rium downwards ; or in perceiving that in numerous in- 
stances they are divided from each other only by an ar- 
bitrary line, which in practice we cannot recognise. 
Nervous a£Pections and insanity pass into and produce 
each other, and thus we have not only every mode of 
mental disturbance allied to the rest, but we have them 
all of the most difierent degrees of duration. In some 
circumstances a furious maniacal paroxysm may be en- 
tirely over, and the health restored in a few days ; while 
a less severe hysterical, or hypochondriacal or epileptic 
a£fection, with depression, irritability, and weakness of 
mind, may continue for months, or change into insanity 
or dementia. In its shorter, and especially in its milder 
attacks, derangement often passes imder other names, 
such as depression of spirits, melancholy, or imagi- 
nary illness, but the a£Pection is essentially the same 
as in the most protracted cases. I have seen several in- 
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diridnah Who, miSet strong' ei6cifiiig ettti«e«^ poresented 
every ffytxiptom of aberratioir, bodily Kttd iMataly b«t 
ttJi^ fffefitf ?uj€ predisposed to rsgidaf kttiBiiity^ reooTt r 
their qsvi^ health and eoi^ort wilhlflf »f9<ri;v^Mki, with- 
out leaving home^ or being pldeod vmi&t any rettraini^ 
exe^t t^e unperoeired in^tehliihiesB of Miiiible friendtf, 
and who, if they had faaflpened to b^ a li^lio more vio- 
lent, or to have beeii seen by a pky^ciaH^ ilflla^qiiaiiited 
with their entire hfstoiy, wOQld «lo^ fVt^Uy have 
been sent to an asyhtn, and tke^e itt«4 by tescatioi^ f» 
the eohfinement pnt npoti theib. llf ^ly ot Atf canet of 
nostalgia related by Bait)fi ItARtitSt, mmt to hav« bo«n 
of this nature, aiid in ^i^t/tA, P^o^tf took place io 
completely, nnder well dir^ct^d fftfMin^iilf ^il»)tlfo a #0W 
we^ks, ihai th^ j^atielitB htA no lotgef ei^ llMr desh« 
to avaO thetHHsldtes of (he fftfioaf hs whkdl ho had pnn- 
cured ftrf th^id< 

8peaking geiief^lf ^ the dm^tkitt df ittiittit^ ii in rebi^ 
tioii to the cerebral sClkte fiMfk whi^h it <^]4giiiat«s, and 
to the circtmistances which ^att upon it. Coti^ftom hard 
drinking la^t from a fe\# dayi to a wc^k or two. ThoM 
occurring af^er partuifitSon ilt^ d«o Of iAi€frt tonUmianoe. 
Ih ordinary mania, greiit dift^noes afO obaenred ac- 
cording to the 9tage at which lareatttielit k Ix^gim, and 
the inflaence of extemid sitiiatio^. iB/s^vmoh illustrates 
this by a table, shewing, that oiit of i6d oai^, twenty- 
seven recovered the fii^t month, thirty-^two the second, 
eighteen the third, thisty the finifth, twenty-fonr the 
fifth, twenty the sixth, t#enty thelreventh, nineteen the 
eighth, twelve the niiith, thirteen tlie tenth, twenty-three 
after one year, atid ei^rteeb after twp years : while both 
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he and Pdtsl mentioii caret which took pkM» after tai, 
fifteen, and even twenty-fieren years of ftnions mania. 
Within the fixwt six months we hare thos 151 reooTeries, 
and within the first eight months 190, or nearly fonr- 
fifths of the whole. Bat faronraUe as these results are 
to early treatmenf^ they still represent the mean dura- 
tion as greater than other fiicts would warrant our he- 
lieving it to he. It is no doubt true that the great ma- 
jority of patients under confinCToent remain many months 
in the asylum, but it must be taken into account that 
die malady has in ahnost all of them been going on for 
weeks, for months, or even for years, before reaching the 
degree of violence that rendered sedusion imperadve ; 
and that there is scarcely an asylum existing which 
can boast of being able to supply the means neces- 
sary for recovery, or directors who possess a sufficient 
knowledge of the principles requisite for the most suc- 
cessful application even of the means in use. Practi- 
tioners of every school and country testify to the advan- 
tages resulting from early treatment, and the records of 
some institutions would lead us to suppose, that, were 
advice to be required as soon as a change in the habits 
and dispositions of the patient indicated the approach of 
disease, nineteen out of twenty might be restored to so- 
ciety, and in a much shorter time than is now required. 
Broussais, indeed, most positively affirms, that the 
Physiological Physicians, as he calls his own disciples, 
can cite numerous cases in which bleedinLg, and especial- 
ly leeches applied during several consecutive days, have 
cut short incipient mania, and restored the patients 
to reason as quickly as we are accustomed to see pneu- 
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monia or gastro-eateritU jromoired l^y.,^Jli(KMU^$t^^> *,^^^ 
he i»madk$».tliat 6^. previously «(xi9ted yrh^ WS^I^ 
have led.;,n8r U . the fwnie cpnoliwipp, foir^j^op9jrdi|)g.t^ 
DEspontrjsay^tlML medium. 4iira|imi ofmnkie eai^f^.^f^ 
formerly 0Dly>^^t^day%wbil9^ IP 18SSi.i^tfl>pBicStW», 
it was ISO days for the malast audi at; jth^^Splp^tri^r^ 
145 days for. the females ;, and Ii^ t;)i9?79^<V^)Bi i^f^rs^.t^^f^^ 
more active .emplayoiapt ikf modicd .remedies is .i^ucli^ 
wanted. I have not been aUc^ to, see a copy qf, P^ 
poRTss* publication ; but, even if the results at all ap- 
proximate to the above 8ta|iement| the iafereBce of 
Broussais is most correct and instructive, and calls 
loudly for instant attention. 

Judging from the numerous cases to be met with in 
the works of authors — ^£rom such as those related by 
Baron Larrey, and from the affections we meet with 
in ordinary medical practice, which so closely resemble 
insanity in every essential respect, that by almost every 
observer they areoranked in the same class, and which 
differ only in their occurring in persons not hereditarily 
predisposed — the conviction becomes irresistible that a 
lai^e proportion of maniacal cases admit of a compara- 
tively speedy cure from an early and well directed ap- 
plication of remedies ; and that it is only where, from ig- 
norance, false shame, or some other unworthy motive, 
the disease has been allowed to go on for a long time 
unchecked, and seriously to affect the constitution, that- 
it becomes so untractable as we find it to be in most of 
the patients brought to lunatic asylums for treatment. 

* Lib. cit p. 513. 
m2 
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If the banefbl prcrjadiceti which have been so long pre- 
ralent ri^;arding it were once removed, and, instead of 
resorting to every sort of concealment and mystery, re- 
lief were sought at its earliest dawn, as is done in other 
diseases, there can he no doubt that society would suffer 
infinitely less from its now wide spreading influence^ 
and that cures would be greatly more nutnerous, more 
certain, and more speedy, and greatly more permanent, 
when once accomplished. 

A remarkable feature in the history of insanity which 
deserveis to be noticed, as connecting it still more closely 
with the a£Pections of the nervous system, is its ten* 
dency to intermit, and even to observe regular periods. 
The paroxysm, after having continued for weeks or 
months, will often cease in the course of a few days, 
and the patient be restored to reason for a longer or 
shorter time^ after which, without any obvious cause, 
the symptoms will return with as much violence as at 
first. Some maniacs can tell very accurately whether 
the fit be really over, and whether they may safely be 
left without restraint ; and also at what time towards 
the end of a lucid interval, they cease to feel confidence 
in their own powers of restraint. But however calm 
and rational the patient may appear to be during the 
lucid intervals as they are called, and while enjoying 
the quietude of domestic society, or the limited range 
of a well regulated asylum, it must never be supposed 
that he is in as perfect possession of his senses as if he 
had never been ill. In ordinary circumstances, and un- 
der ordinary excitement, his perceptions may be accu- 
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rate^ and his judgment perfectly flotind, but a degree of 
irritability of braili remaiitis behind, which riders him 
unable to withstand any uiiuiuld emotion-, aa&y sudden 
provocation, or any uliexpeeted and pi'essingf eliiergenoy. 
W^re not this the ease, it is maiufest that h^ would ni>t 
be more liable to a £resh jyaroxysm^ thmi if he had never 
beeh attacked* And the opposite is Gloriously the 
faet t for rekpses lire alwftys t6 be dreaded^ hot ohly 
after a lucid interval, but even after peHect rt^ovefy. 
And it is but just as well as proper to keep this in mind, 
as it has too often happened ^at the lunatic has been 
visited with the heaviest responsibility for acts commit- 
ted during such an interval, which, previous to the first 
attack of the disease, he would have shrtmk firom with 
horroh It cannot be sidd that, in such a slate, a person 
is hot respc^nsible at all ; but eVeiy allowah^ Oh^ht cer- 
tainly to be made for the unusual excitability of his 
system ; and, if we cannot discover the exAct line of 
justice, we ought to incline the scale to the side of cha- 
rity rather than to that of cruelty. The fHends of the 
lunatic, for the same reason, cannot have his real condi- 
tion too strongly impressed on their minds ; for they 
would then be not only mudi more forbearing in re- 
senting petty provocations, but much more carefiil to 
withdraw the patient f!rom all causes of anxiety and irri- 
tation, and much more kind and considerate in the treat- 
ment of his feelings. The power of a cause to excite 
disease, must always be estimated with reference to tiie 
state of the constitution on which it operates^ and, ob- 
serving this relation, we perceive how strongly trifling 
quarrels or domestic dissensions, may rouse the passions 
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of an indiTidual, whose brain ia weak from the previoiia 
attack, and how easily he may, in this condition, and 
under a sudden impulse, gire way to the most irrational 
and disgraceful conduct, and yet be the first to accuse 
and condemn himself after the passion is over. Pre- 
cisely the same liability to recur on slight causes, is no- 
ticed in all nervous affections. Epilepsy, hysteria, con- 
vulsions and neuralgia, when they hare occurred once, 
are always more easily excited, however apparently re- 
covered the subject of them may seem to be, than if they 
had never happened before. 

The diseases with which insanity is most frequently 
complicated, throw light upon its seat and nature, and 
all of them have reference to the brain and nervous 
system, and present many features in common. Among 
these, apoplexy, palsy, epilepsy, hysteria, convulsions, 
and febrile delirium, deserve especial notice. EIsquirol 
considers apoplexy to be as one to six in the list of phy- 
sical causes ; and, when it does occur, the chances of ul- 
timate recovery are held to be very small, because it al- 
ways indicates organic disease. Mania, complicated 
\iith epilepsy, is also known to depend so generally on 
disorganization within the head, that it is regarded as 
almost incurable ; and, for a similar reason, the super- 
vention of paralytic symptoms is considered in the same 
unfavourable light ; while the appearance of hysteria, or 
of such forms of nervous disorder as are known to pro- 
ceed from functional derangement, are justly viewed as 
affording a presumption that the mental affection has a 
similar origin. 
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Some of the more common forms mider which mental 
alienation, shews itself, remain to be noticed. 

The first of these, or Idiocy, is sometimes the result of 
deficiency in the size of the brain, and is indicated by 
the external development of the head ; and at other times 
of disorganization of its substance from disease, which 
is not distinguishable by form or size. Idiocy from de- 
fective brain is most frequent, and is perfectly incurable. 
In some instances the deficiency extends to the whole 
brain, and to the whole of the mental powers ; while in 
others it is limited to one region of the brain, and to 
one department of the mind. Sometimes, for example, 
the frontal region of the head is small, low, and com- 
pressed, and the intellectual faculties extremely limited, 
while the organs of the sentiments and propensities 
being pretty well developed, considerable tact, and cor- 
rectness of feeling and of conduct in simple matters, are 
observed ; but a glaring deficiency becomes obvious the 
moment that the individual is thrown into a situation re- 
quiring the aid of intellect. Occasionally a single men- 
tal organ and faculty are possessed in considerable en- 
dowment, all the rest being deficient. Among the Cre- 
tins in Switzerland, examples of this kind are not un- 
common. Many of them imitate or play on musical in- 
struments with considerable success, and some are em- 
ployed by the watchmakers of Greneva to construct the 
simpler parts of the machinery, which they do with neat- 
ness and dexterity, and yet in every other respect are 
purely idiotic. I am indebted to the kindness of a friend 

for two prints of drawings, made some years ago by a 

2 
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Cretm named 3find, which are corionSy as haring been 
cleverly executed by a being extrem ely deficient in every 
intellectual power. Instances hare occurred of indivi- 
duals who excelled in the acquisition of languages, and 
could tell the equivalent of any word in five or six dif- 
ferent tongues, and yet were so sparii^y endowed with 
general intellectual talent, that they could not put two 
ideas together, or trace the most obvious logical sequence 
offered to their notice. 

Sometimes the largely developed organ is (me of those 
appropriated to the manifestations of the moral senti- 
ments or propensities ; in which case, instead of an intel- 
lectual talent, some strong feeling or sentiment marks 
the character. Dr Rush gives an excellent example of 
this in his Medical Inquiries. " I once saw a man," he 
says, ^ who discovered no one mark of reason, and yet 
possessed the moral sense or faculty in so high a de- 
gree, that he spent his whole life in acts of benevolence. 
He was not only inoffensive (which is not always the 
case with idiots), but he was kind and affectionate to 
every body. He had no ideas of time but what were 
suggested to him by the return of the stated periods of 
public worship, in which he appeared to take great de- 
light." I have seen two idiots, differing much in Other 
respects, who agreed in having a predilection for reli- 
gious worship, and for listening to sermons and prayers. 
In both, very large organs of Veneration were found in 
combination with an extreme deficiency of all the intel- 
lectual organs, except language, which was large in one 
of them, and he was fond of repeating, with perfect so- 
lemnity of tone, what he considered to be the words of 
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the clergyman, but which were ill reality nothing but 
incoherences, possessing a slight resemblance in sound 
to the original. In other instances, Self-Esteem, Se- 
cretireness, Amatireness, or some other of the propen- 
sities, is very vigorous, and the corresponcGng faculty^ 
seems then to constitute the mind. 

Idiocy and {Partial talent may thus co-exist where 
the general mass of the brain is defective, and a single 
organ, or group of organs, is comparatively large ; and, 
as questions involving the property and hs^piness of fa- 
milies are continually occurHng, the right solution of 
which can be obtained only by determining accurately the 
mental capacity of the individual, whose will or deeds 
are sought to be annulled, it is of great importance to 
have adequate means of forming a sound judgment. 
Phrenology is of very great use in throwing light upon 
such cases ; and it is impossible to think of the evidence 
and jarring opinions given by witnesses in testifying 
to the extent of a man's mental resources (every one 
being necessarily influenced by personal impressions in 
the absence of a surei* standard), and to experience the 
facilities afiForded by Phrenology, for arriving at a clear, 
sound, and consistent result, without feeling deeply in- 
terested in its progress, and without feeling and la- 
menting that the very magnitude of Dr Gall's disco- 
very should be one cause of the aversion of his contempo- 
raries to inqtiire into its tmthsi and avail themselves of 
its advantages. 

As an instance in point, I may allude to a case of 
partial incapacity, which was not attended with much 
difficulty to the phrenologist, but which, from liie con- 
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ilicting nature <rf the evidenoe, gave rise to iiMu;h litiga- 
tion, and proved a sonree of anxiety aad troyJble to. jboth 
parties. The individual was a young man B— > — , edu- 
cated for the church, and who had acted. as Latin, and 
Greek tutor for several years, and passed his first cixa- 
mination on languages before the parasbjteiy with per- 
fect sucoess, but who fiiiled utterly, on proceeding, to his. 
second tarial, in which reasoning and general iQteUectual 
power were more especially required. B- '.» cerebral 
development presented a large endowment of Language, 
and some of the perceptive fieuiulties, with, a great defi- 
ciency in the upper part of the forehead, where the or- 
gans of the reflecting faculties are situated. Among 
the propensities, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and 
Self-£4steem were largely developed, but the brain was, 
in other respects, greatly below the average ; so that, 
while B was able to learn, and even to teach Latin 

and Greek, and displayed keenness and adroitness in 
driving a bargain, he was obviously deficient in the 
higher powers of mind, and unfit for the ordinary busi- 
ness and duties of life. Those, however, who came in 
contact with him only as a scholar or as a purchaser, and 
found him their match on these points, supposed him to 
possess the other attributes of mind in equal endow- 
ment, and therefore certified, without hesitation, that he 
was an able and clever man ; while those who had occa- 
sion to test his powers of reflection and general talents, 
pronounced him, with the same confidence, incapable of 
business. Phrenology at once explained the cause of 
contradiction in the very unequal proportion of the brain 
in B " ; and had its assistance been resorted to at 
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the firsts 8 great deal of irritation of feeling and expen- 
sive litigation would have been avoided*. 

In like manner, in the Portsmouth case, many of the 
difficulties would have been removed by the application 
of the principles of Phrenology to the determination of 
the extent of mental capacity really possessed. The 
EarFs head affords a very accurate index to the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities, in their respective states of 
deficiency and endowment. 

Occasionally idiocy is the result of disease affecting 
the structure of the brain, and then the size and form of 
the head afford no clew to the degree of intellectual 
power which still remains. Cases of this kind used to 
be more common when smallpox was very prevalent, 
than they are now ; but they are still sometimes observed 
as consequences of hydrocephalus and other cerebral af- 
fections, and sometimes also of over-tasking the mind at 
schooL 

Dementia is another form of mental affection, not in 
itself a distinct disease, but arising from a variety of pa- 
thological states, each requiring a corresponding treat- 
ment. It is characterized by general weakness of mind, 
involving all the faculties equally ; and is commonly 
observed as the result of mania of long standing, or of 
that form of insanity which is complicated by paralysis or 
epilepsy, or as a sequel of fever. Sometimes, however, 
it dppears from cerebral debility more than from the con- 
tinuance of actual disease, and then recovery may take 

• For an account of this case see Combers System of Phreno- 
logy, 2d edit. p. 499. 
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place. In the asylnm mt Milan, cases of dementia from 
inanition, and which are cored by nourishing food and 
tonics, are not rare ; hot, in ordinary circmnstanoes, its 
iqipearanoe indicates incorable £stari>aiioe, or aetaal £s- 
organization of the hrain. 

Monomania or Mklamcholia is the designation 
^ren to another comUnation of mental symptoms, Imt 
which is not indicative of a speeifio disease. These terms 
are applied to denote those cases in which only one or 
a few of the mental powers are derai^ped, the others re- 
maining entire. But, as already explained, a disease 
may inrolTe one organ or sereral without any chai^pe of 
nature ; and, therefore, the pathological caose whidk, af- 
fecting one organ, produces monomania, may, hy aff<0ot- 
ing the whole brain, produce general mania, and its ii»- 
tnre remain all the time the same. Inflanunatien, for 
instance, continnes to he the same disease whether it af- 
fects a whole lung or is confined to one of its lobes, and 
consequently the primary cause may be identical in ma- 
nia and in monomania, and require the same mode of 
treatment ; and hence we find, accordingly, all authors 
testifying to the frequent transition from the one to the 
other as indicating no change in the original disease. 

The varieties of monomania known by the names of Re- 
ligious Melancholy, Hypochondriacal Depression, Nos- 
talgia, Suicidal Mania, &c. have been already accounted 
for in tracing the relation of the mental symptoms to 
aberration of function in the primitive powers of the 
mind, as unfolded by Phrenology. Much remains to 
be done in perfecting this branch of knowledge; but 
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the principle being aaoertained, future progress will be 
more rapid* 

After the preceding observations, I need hardly re- 
mark, that general Mania is not a specific disease, but 
merely an indication that the disease^ whatever it may 
be, implicates the whole brain, and all the faculties of 
the mind; but it by no means informs us what the kind 
of morbid action is which is going on in that organ. 

When the morbid affection is strictly limited to one 
or two of the cerebral organs, it often becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult to establish its existence in a court of law, 
as the patient has often a great degree of control over 
his manifestations, and displays wonderM adroitness in 
avoiding any exhibition of his infirmity. In reg^d to 
the assistance afibrded by Phrenology in such cases, the 
same remarks apply as in partial idiocy, and therefore 
need not be repeated. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



APPEARANCES ON DISSECTION AFTER MENTAL DERANGE- 

BfENT. 



Insanity being the result of rarions pathological states^ 
and of rarions degrees of morbid action, may terminate 
in a yariety of ways. The cerebral affection may be 
purely fdnctionaly and, after going on eren for years, re- 
covery may take place ; it may alternate with diseases of 
other organs ; it may end in idiocy ; or, after bringing 
on disorgfanization within the skull, accompanied by pal- 
sy and the suppression of all mental manifestations, it 
may terminate in death. But in every form, and in 
every transformation or termination, its close connexion 
with the nervous system is constantly apparent. 

It has been said, and with much plausibility, that if 
the brain is so uniformly the seat of insanity, we ought, 
on dissection after death, to discover traces of its exist- 
ence ; but that, on the contrary, not only has no appear- 
ance characteristic of insanity alone been observed, but 
it often happens that no vestige of any kind of cerebral 
disease can be detected, even after violent mania ; while, 
on the other hand, extensive disorganization is found in 
cases in which, during life, the mental manifestations 
continued to the last unimpaired ; and the conclusion has 
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been drawn, that cerebral disorder is not essential to 
the existence of madness^ and that the true cause and 
seat are to be looked for in the digestive organs, in the 
circulating system, or in the quality of the fluids. 

The above statements are perfectly accurate, but we 
must make distinctions before hastening too rapidly to 
the inferences deducible from them ; for sufficient atten- 
tion has scarcely been paid to two widely di£Ferent 
classes of cases, in which morbid alterations of structure 
have been sought for after death : These areyjirsty cases 
in which a fatal termination has occurred from the su- 
perv^tion of other accidental disease^ the mental affection 
having continued unchanged ; and, second^ those in which 
the result has Bxisenfrom the progress of t/ie mentcd de- 
rcmgementy and the bodUy changes on which it depends* If 
we keep these distinctions in view, it will be found that 
the exceptions to the general rule are much more rare 
than has been imagined. 

Mental derangement, like most other affections of the 
nervous system, is known generally to depend onyimc- 
titynal disorder, so called because the symptoms seem to 
arise from a change in the mode ofacdon of the organ, 
unconnected with any perceptible alteration of structure, 
although, from the very disturbance of function, it can- 
not be doubted that an affection, of some kind or other, 
of the organ exists. Suppose, then, that a lunatic in 
this stage of insanity, were to be cut off by an attack of 
inflammation, or of any other malady distinct from de- 
rangement, it is quite obvious, that, on opening his bo- 
dy after death, we should discover no organic lesion giv- 
ing rise, or corresponding to, the mental aberration. 
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ThiB occurrence is exemplified in functional diseases of 
other parts of the body, in which, even where the seye- 
rity of symptoms during life indicated excessive disor- 
der, still no morbid appearances can be detected after 
death. But, analogous as these circumstances are, the 
inferences commonly deduced firom them are widely dif- 
ferent. On finding no alteration of structure in the 
case of other organs to which the symptoms manifested 
during life can be ascribed, instead of concluding that 
no affection of them had really existed, we are accus- 
tomed to infer that the morbid disturbance indicated by 
the symptoms had been functional only, and not organic 
While from the same premises, in the case of the brain, 
we often consider ourselves warranted to infer that that 
organ has not been at all affected, and that the disease has 
had its seat in the abdomen, or in the circulating syatem. 
And yet no reason has been assigned why the brain 
should, in its morbid affections, follow a different law 
from that which is applicable to the stomach, heart, or 
lungs. I allude here not to secondary or sympathetic 
disorder, but to such affections as are undoubtedly pri- 
mary, and it seems to be utterly unphilosophical and 
unreasonable to suppose that the same premises can 
warrant contradictory deductions, merely because the 
organs to which they refer are situated in different parts, 
and execute different functions. 

In accordance with these views, it will be found that 
most of the cases in which dissection after death does 
not reveal some cerebral lesion, are those in which the 
patient has died from another and distinct disease, su- 
pervening upon derangement while existing in its^t^nc- 
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thnal and curable state ; and, from the advanceB lately 
made in morbid anatomy, it is very probable tliat, even 
in these cases, a minute acquiuntanco with the struc- 
ture and healthy appearances of the brain, and a more 
careful and scientific examination of its condition after 
death, will ultimately enable us to detect changes which 
either escape our observation, or are considered not to 
have any reference to the mental state. At present it 
is admitted on all hands that great ignorance in regard 
to both the structure and fimctions of the brain is pre- 
valent ; and while this continues, we cannot but be very 
imperfectly acquainted with its pathological alterations. 
If, however, we examine the niunerous cases in which 
the mental alienation has arisen from a species of mor- 
bid action, involving organic changes by its simple 
tinuanee {and such are the examples of chronic mcnin- 
gitli narrated by Bayle), or in which death has pro- 
ceeded from the mere progress of the insanity, in 
sequence of the malady on which it depended having 
gone so far as to be incompatible mth life, we shall ge- 
nerally meet with unequivocal traces of cerebral disease 
in the various forms of changes of colour, of consistence, 
or alterations of structure ; and iu such cases we natu- 
rally meet, also, witli the symptoms characteristic of 
these changes, such as palsy, imbecility, &c. superadded 
to those of pure insanity. Such, at least, are the resultc 
at which I have arrived, and they seem to be so accord- 
ant with what occurs in other organs, as to present no 
unusual difficulties to the pathologist *. 

' After tlie above observationB were printed, 1 had an excel- 
lent opportunity of verifying their general accuracy atill farther, 
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Neither the severity, nor the dnratioiiy of the mental 
a£Fection, it must he recollected, is any proof of its not 

by a visit to one of the largest and beat managed eatabliahmeBta 
in the kingdom, viz. the Lancaster County Lunatic Aaylum, 
which contains upwards of four hundred patients, of both sexes, 
and of every description, and which afibrds a rich field ifar in- 
vestigation. Mr Davidsoit, the houae-surgeoo, has *nra™i«Ht 
with much care, the bodies of more than two hundred patients, 
who have died in the hospital since his appointment, and the re- 
suit is, that be has bcaroely met with a single instance in wMeh 
traces of disease in the brain, or its membranes, were not evident, 
even when the lunacy was recent, and the patient died of a dif- 
ferent disease, and in so far he goes even beyond my state- 
ment in the text. The pia mater and cortkal substance axe the 
parts he has found most frequently in a morbid state. The fiir- 
mer generally injected, thiclcened, covered with coagulable lymph, 
fvr unusually adherent to the cineritious matter beneath, which 
tears off with it, leaving a rough unequal surfiu». Changea of 
colour and of consistence, and adhesion to the pia mater, are the 
changes most commonly met with in the cineritious substance, 
but not so constantly as Fovtlle describes. These afibctlons 
are sometimes extensive, and at other times partial, and occu- 
pying a small portion only of the membranes or cerebral sur- 
face. Mr Davidsok has found the fornix, and others of the 
deeper seated medullary parts, in a state of ramollissement ; but, 
speaking generally, morbid appearances are much more rare in 
the fibrous than in the cortical substance and membranes. Tl^e 
minuteness and care with which Mr Davidson conducts his 
examination, account for his seldom &iling to discover some pal- 
pable traces of disease* At the time of my visit, he had just re- 
moved a brain from the skull, so that I had the advantage of 
having his experience explained by a reference to nature. 

I cannot leave this subject without expressing my acknow- 
ledgments to Mr Davidsok, for the kindness and readiness with 
which he shewed me the arrangements of the Asylum, and com- 
municated every information in his power in regard to the treat- 
ment and moral management of the patients. If every practi* 
tioner in charge of the insane had the kindness, zeal, activity and 
talent of Mr Davidson, it would be well for the future progress 
of medical science. 
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being Amctional, and, conseqiieiitly, producing no appre- 
ciable alteration of stractnre. We have innumerable ex- 
amples of severe stomacbic disorders continuing for years, 
or even causing death itself, without hayibg given rise 
to perceptible disorganization ; and in the instances of 
death from cramp in the stomadb, we can rarely per^- 
ceive any morbid appearances characteristic of that af- 
fection. In the same way, the heart is often the seat of 
functitmal disorder for many months without any orga- 
nic lesion being induced. The brain is subject to pre- 
cisely the same laws of animal life as the heart and the 
stomach, and nothing therefore, can be more natural 
than that it should be subject to functional disorder as 
well as they ; and that, if death should occur while that 
disorder is going on, it should leave no perceptible trace 
of its previous existence in its structure or appearances. 
Let it be said that the violence of a maniacal parox- 
ysm mu^t arise from something more serious than func- 
tional disorder, we find an appropriate answer in the 
history of other affections of the nervous system, which 
are unquestionably of that description. The disturbance 
of mind, and violence of convulsive movement which oc- 
cur in hysteria, sometimes equal in severity any thing 
seen in insanity, and yet they are so purely^^functional, 
that in a few hours the patient may be in his usual 
health, and in full possession of all his powers. Such, 
indeed, is the fearful disorder sometimes occurring in 
hysteria, that were any one who had never heard of it 
to see it for the first time, he would never expect the 
patient to recover. Tetanus is another malady of the 
nervous system, which is so severe, as almost inevitably 

• N 
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to end in destl^ and yet it hat Utlierlo liafled eveiy at- 
tempt of die morbid anatomist to rereal ita orgmMoc ait- 
gin ; and iriuch is, on that rtrj aeoonnty atill called Ivne^ 
tionaL 

It mnst be admitted, then, that &Metion haa not te^ 
reeled any morbid condition of die hrain pecaliar tonad 
diaracterittie of inaanity ; hot it ia alao troe that in tina 
respect it otfen no exception to die other oiigana of tk 
body, in which diaoaeei occaaionaHy occnr Tiolent enoogii 
to indooe death, widioat learing any restige b^ini 

Another Tery obvions reason why mental de ra n g n^ 
meat presents no appearances pecaliar to it alone is, A«t 
it is not always the same disease. The starred saibiii 
wrecked in theMednsa, and die ill-ied peasanta of somi 
districts of Lombardy, hecame maniacal from wssjij 
while many become so from excesses of an oppoette 
kind. Most of the patients in die sitnadon of the lor- 
mor are cared by wholesome food, and many of the lat^ 
ter by depledon and redaction of diet. Bat sapporia^ 
some of each kind to die (both of course msane)y would 
it not be the inference of a madman to expect both ^ 
exhibit similar states of disease in circnmstailces ab 
different? Assaredly it would, and if die corporesl 
cause is thus di£Ferent in different cases, it is manifeiJt 
that we shall never be able to detect the same af^peai^ 
ancesinalL ■^■ 

It is sometimes ui^d against the cerebral seat of M- 
sanity, that extensiveT disorganization of the brain £1^- 
quently occurs, widiout impairing or disturbing, in any 
way, the manifestations of the mind; which, it is al- 
leged, coold not possibly happen, were derangement al- 
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ways the result of an affection of tlie bmn. Dr Aber- 
CBOMBiE relates Bome cases of this kind, and one in par- 
ticular, in which nearly the whole of the left cerebral 
hemisphere was found disoi^anized in a lady, who spent 
the evening; preceding her death cheerfully witU a party, 
at the house of a friend*, from wliich we may suppose 
that no very gtriking lesion of tlie mental faculties 
e]dst«d. At the Aame time, it would be little lesn than 
absurd to maintMn, that, in ench cases, the mind ia ma- 
nifested in all its original power, and is capable of the 
same steady application as before. For, if the latter 
pn^osition were coiTectly true, the only logical infe- 
renee dedncihle £rom it would be, not tliat the brain 
is not the corporeal seat of insanity, but that it is not the 
i^an of the mtwL I am aware that extensive disease 
may affect one side of tlie brain, and the patient be nei- 
ther siUy nor delirious, bnt, on tlie contrary, reasonable 
and composed, and yet the d^ree of mental power may 
fall far short of that which was possessed dui'ing health, 
although, in common speech, a person so situated would 
be said to retain all his senses entire. There is in rea- 
lity a wide difference between the small portion of in- 
tellect called into ac(ion, either in the retirement of 
tlie habitual invalid, or in the limited sphere of a etck 
room, and that required and displayed by the same per- 
son when in health, in the wider field of public and pri- 
Tate duties ; and it is high time to make the distinction 
in practice, particularly where important conclusions ne- 
cessarily depend on the accuracy with which our obser- 

•.4Bi;acH0nniE on Dieeaaea of the Brflin, Ist edition, p. 190 
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rationt are made« Nodung n more oomiaoa tliair io 
hear it affirmed of a patient^ wlio returns a ration^ 
aaawer to a simple question, that his mind is entir^ 
unimpaired ; aod, nererthelesSy to find, on inqiuuy, iJurt 
he is altogether incapable of following a chain <if reft* 
soning, or of comprehending a line of detail^ to wliieh, 
when in health, he would have been mnok moi« thfoi 
adequate ; or, in other words, that his mind, .though, not 
in the usual sense deranged, is greatfy impaired tM power. 
Let any one, who denies this, attempt to think intently, 
or to study profitably any thing requirii^ a oontinned 
exercise of attention, while he is either recovering from 
acute disease, sufiFering from an ordinary fit of bile, or 
ereh walking about as a confirmed invalid, and he will 
soon be convinced of his error. Nothing it more usoal,- 
in ordinary life, than to see a person a little unwell lay 
down his book or his pen from consciousness of inaqmc^j 
or perhaps ask for a novel or volume of tales to pass Ifte 
time, as he cannot think or attend to any thmg serious* 
This diminution of mental vigour is met with every day 
in persons confined even with a common cold, -and. yet 
the physician would never scruple to certify, if called 
upon, that in such circumstances A B was in perfect 
possession of all his faculties, when, in &ct, he was all 
the tiine giving demonstrative proof that, although not 
raving or absolutely silly, his thinking powers were im-' 
pairedy and palpably inadequate to their usual efforts. 

Another important circumstance is often overlooked 
in reasoning from such cases. The state of the intel- 
lect is alone attended to, and held to represent the mind, 
the condition of the propensities and moral faculties 
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being altogether disregarded, when in reality they lu-e 
as muok parts of the mind a« the intellect itself, and the 
portion of the brain dedicated by the Creator to their 
nuinifestations is much lai^r than that allotted to the 
intellect. The obyious consequence of this last arrange- 
ment being, that the parts of the brain belonging to the 
feelings maybe diseased or injured,: without necessa- 
rily impairing the intellect, the organs of which remain 
sound and entire. Greater accuracy in making observa- 
^tions, and greater caution in reasoning from them, are 
imperatively required, before the conclusions arrived at 
om be made available, either to substantiate or to set 
aside the opinions generally prevalent on the subject of 
the mindy and its connexion with the brain. 

It must, however, be distinctly admitted, that in- 
stances of extensive cerebral disorganization occur, in 
whiclb no mental or other disturbance appeared during 
life, of so marked a character as to excite a suspicion 
that such a thing existed ; but this kind of anomaly is 
by> no means limited to the organ of mind. Numerous 
eases are recorded, in which a whole lung has been de- 
stroyed, or the greater part of the liver disorganized, or 
a kidney has disappeared, without any suspicion having 
been entertained during life of the real state of matters ; 
and it would obviously be as reasonable to infer from 
them that the limgpi were not the organs of respiration, 
or the seat of phdiisis ; the liver, the source of the bi- 
liary secretion, or the seat of hepatitis ; as it would be to 
infer in the former that the brain is not the organ of 
the mind, or the local seat of insanity. It is true, we 
may have a difficulty in explaining how. extensive orga- 
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nie chttDges eaa oeear, wiA so litde 
ance, when, at other timea, we see the greatest disorder 
follow organic affections which scarcely leave a peroep- 
tiUe trace behind them. Bnt it is modi better to state 
the dificolty, and to admit onr ignorance, than, by way 
of ea^lanation, to hurry into contra£ctions> which only 
serre to retard our fntnre adyancement. 

Entertaining these views, bat anxious for truth alone, 
I am hfl^y in being able to state the experience of a 
very intelligent physician, Dr Crawford of Dublin, 
whose official situation as assistant-physidan to -the 
Bichmond Lunatic Asylum, gives him great fiusilities 
for accurate observation, and who does not allow his 
opportunities to pass unimproved. After perusing the 
first article on Insanity in the Phrenological Jounud, 
Dr Crawford was kind enough to write to me, stating 
that he agreed perfectly with my general positions, but 
adding some remarks on the pathological appearances, 
which, as characterised by candour and truthfulness, I 
shall now extract ; only premising my conviction that 
the discrepancy between us is not so great as at first 
sight one would suppose, and that, at all eyents, it is 
right to mention what he says. 

^' I am inclined to adopt the principle, that there 
exists no disease without alteration of matter; that 
every deviation from the healthy condition of any of the 
actions of life, must depend upon some deviation from 
the healthy condition of the organ by which that action 
is performed. In the present state, however, of our 
knowledge of morbid anatomy, this cannot always be 
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iBftintained as a matttr ot/ad, and must often be received 
merely as a reasofuM etmfecHare. In ho class ot ^seases 
is this perhaps more frequently thie case than in fho^ of 
the nerrons systnir; the ultimate stmctnre of the bndn 
and nerves is so extremely delicate, and to little known, 
there is something so subtle in their mode of action, 
that considerable disturbance often arises in their fitmc- 
ti(ms, without our beinl^ able to discov^ any corres- 
ponding derangement of stmchire. Many of their dis- 
orders have therefore been unavoidably ranged among 
what are commonly called diaorders cf fbmctlon ; and 
such I believe, in our present state of knowledge, must- 
still be the case with intenity ; the numerous post-mor- 
tem examinations at least hitherto made, will not, I fear, 
justify us in stating, as matter of demonstratUmy that the 
various forms of insanity depend upon one or various 
kinds of diseased structure. The only morbid alterations 
found have been sooh as corresponded with t&e dMerent 
diseases of which the lunatics have died, and exactly the 
same as those observed in persons of sane mmd, who 
have died of similar diseases ; in lunatics, who have dnd 
in a few days of acute disease in some other vital or- 
gan besides the brain, the brain has generally been found 
healthy. I often observe, that in cases of acute mania, 
there may be at first high fever, and other symptoms evi- 
dently indicating organic affection, and leaving, if the 
patient soon dies, undoubted traces of inflammation, &c. 
in the brain ; but when, after some time, the fever and 
acute symptoms subside, the mental aberrations and 
wanderings will continue, for a considerable lapse of time, 
under every ouiward sign of bodily health. Fovilli;, 
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and some others, describe a reddish rosy hue of the cor- 
tical sohstancey which thej hare rery frequently found* 
in the brains of lunatics, and in Aem onfy. I hare had 
the opportunity of corroborating their statement, but 
have not found this aheration sufficiently general to de- 
duce from it any general principle. 

'^ It is to be hoped, howerer, that if we could, durii^ 
life, asceitain exactly what parts of the brain are more 
particularly the seat of the diseased action, we might at 
Utft, by a more careful and minute examination of such 
parts after death, discover changes of structure, which 
would lead to a more accurate knowledge of the nature 
of this most interesting and most distressing class of com- 
plaints ;— in many cases, I should suppose appearances o£ 
excitement and increased action, and in others, probably» 
of languid, deficient, or perverted action." 

When Dr Crawford mentions, as above, that the* 
only morbid alterations found in many lunatics have 
been such as corresponded with the different diseases <^ 
which they died, and exactly the same as in persons of 
ione mind who have died of similar diseases, it is mani- 
fest that he refers to patients whose alienation was still 
only in its functional and curable state, and not to those 
who have died from the natural progress of the morbid 
action on which the derangement of mind depended ; 
and the former is precisely the class in which it smne^ 
times happens that no apparent lesion remains after 
death. But, when we consider the delicacy of the cere- 
bral structure, and the smallness of change required to 
disorder its functions, I am much disposed to agree with 
those, who expect that morbid appearances will be found 
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even in these cases XKiorefreqodndyyi]ipr<^Kir^ioa as our 
acquaintance witSu tiv^ heakhy and morbid ccttdiitions of 
the brain shall become more accurate and precise^ 

In cases of long standings lingular diangea are often 
observed not only in the bEain,<lmt in the dcnll and 
membranes. It b. now many years since Drs Gall and 
Spurzheim drew the notice of the profession to the 
ivory-like hardness and density of the s^ull, which oc- 
curs after chronic .insanityi and whieh is the resolt of 
continued increased action* The frequency ^ this or- 
ganic alteration, in such circomstancesy has been called 
in question, but, as far as my limited es^erienoe goes, 
the original statement is borne out. I have noticed 
great de4sity and compactness of structure, even where 
decided insanity had not existed, but where excitement 
of feelings or unusual. activity of certain faculties, had 
been kept up for years at the expense, of course, of in- 
creased action in the vessels of the head. In a hypo- 
chondriacal case of this description^ «Qd. of. many years 
standing, which terminated in May 1B26,, and in which 
the mental disturbance had never gone so ^ as^to con- 
stitute insanity, the alterations of structumtwere very 
remarkable* After sawing through and r^noving the 
skull-cap with considerable diffiaulty,^ the great thick- 
ness and density of the skull attracted attention, as in- 
dicating the existence of long continued disease. In 
most places it was nearly.one-half thicker than usual, but 
the anterior part of the frontal bone paresented the most 
curious appearances* Externally its. aurfaoo .was smooth 
and regu^, but internally a large portion, on each side, 

corresponding to the situation of the organs of Imita* 

n2 
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tioB, Caniality, and part of CSompariMm, presoited a dis- 
tiact^ broad and unequal promineBce^ Ity wUck die liad- 
neM was increased to ratker more than half an iach ; 
whilo that portion lying over the organ of Benerolence, 
remained r^^ular and espial, and was not more lihaii a 
quarter of an inch thick. The rugged and ezostosia- 
like appearance of the projecting part of the inner table 
ef the skull, shewed deariy it was die result of BMnrbid 
actioBy and not the natural state of the bone ; indeed, it 
was quite evident that the brain had diminished m ge- 
neral size, in the prop<Nrtion in£cated by the increased 
thiokness of the skull, and that the frontal coarolutions, 
^onresponding to the thickest part of die frontal bane, 
had diminished in a proportionally gpneater degree dian 
the rest of the brain. The appairanoes were altogether 
so singular, that I cut away and prescrred a pordon of 
the bone. 

The brain itself, on being removed from the skull, 
and examined externally, seemed a little softer, and con- 
siderably more vascular than usuaL The convolutions 
were more easily unfolded than we find them in general, 
and the lateral ventricles contained about an ounce of 
dear serum ; but, so fur as I could observe, no part of 
the brain appeared to be more affected than anodier. 
MoROAONi, it is well known, remarked considerable dif- 
ferences in different parts of the same brains. 

The mental peculiarities of this lady, during die laat 
twenty years of her life, were caprice, resdessness, and 
activity of mind, and an almost unvarying belief diat she 
was ill of some fatal disease ; but, in other respects, she 
was cheerful and rational, though never remarkable for 
depth of understanding or steady application. 
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Ii^ another case, m which the patient, T. D. aged 31, 
» jaang mm of the medical professicm, died consump- 
tive, after being twelve yealrs in»«ie, and in which I 
eocGunined the head, <m Ist Jidy 1827, forty-two hoars 
aftec death, the changes were eqnaQy remarkable. During 
the, five years preceding his d^ath, t(he excitement under 
which h^ had previously laboured abated, and his mind 
hecasM weaker, and less easily irritated ; and, during 
that period, he used to boaalb that hii| powers were now 
heeoming Serialised, and less dependent on his body, 
it^his head was diminishiEg so rapicBy in its dimensions, 
a^i to /rei|iiire each time a smaller sis^d hat than the one 
preirioQsly in aset On dissectiim, the reduced size of 
tila forehead was very manifest. The integuments were 
firmly adherent, and the skull so dense as to be sawn 
with difficnlty. It was of very unoj^pal thickness, and 
presented a large frontal sinus, extending back over the 
erbitar plates to nearly the bottom of the socket. The 
dnra mater adhered firmly, but, except being, in common 
with the brain and pia mater, much more vascular on 
ene side than on the other, it presented nothing un- 
usoal. One cerebral hemisphere was turgid with blood, 
and, when cut into, presaited numerous red points, and 
a very deep reddish-brown corpus striatum, and a little 
aerum in the ventride. The other was paler thaa natu- 
ral, forming a contrast in every point with its fellow. 
N» symptom indicated this inequality during life. 

Bat the most remarkable example of this description 
with which I am acquainted, occurred in February 1819, 
at one of Esquirol's clinical lectures, at which I was 
present. The patient was a woman who had been 
farooght to the Satp6tritee four, years before» affected 
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with religious melancholy. Some time afiter, she be- 
Uertd hen^ possessed of God wad of Chrot^ and be- 
came Teiy gay. At last she fancied M. Ebquirol to be 
the Deity, and, wider that notion, did whatever he re* 
q^red of her. He expected to cure her by this meus, 
but was deceived. She became more melancholy, refu- 
sed to cat, and fell into marasmus. Scurvy next made 
its i^earance, she became weak, and at length she fell 
asleep in death (e/fe s*enffaurdis9ait)» At the time of her 
entry, her forehead was so large, that M. E^uiboii had 
a drawing made of it. At her death it was tmaU and 
coniraeiedy and, on opening the head, the skull was found 
to be dense and tkkky and more so at die forehead than 
elsewhere. The brain was soft. The right ventride 
contained some serosity, and the cerebellum was rather 
finner. The cerebral convolutions were dudhw^ and 
UUk nuzrked, 

I found a similar change of structure in the skull of a 
lady, who died at the age of 47, after having been fif* 
teen years insane. The integuments were perfectly 
bloodless ; the skull very dense, close, and compact, and 
of nearly double its usual weight. The dura mater was 
thidk and tough, but not very adherent, although consi- 
derably injected and bloody on its surface. The cere* 
bral lobes were extremely injected and vascular through- 
out, especially on the coronal surface. The arachnoid 
membrane at the base of the brain was thickened and 
inflamed. The brain, when cut Into, exhibited nume- 
rous red points, and was of very firm consistence, the 
fibres tearing up to the very surface. Both arteries and 
veins were much distended. 

The last case I shall mention is that of a gentleman 
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of middle age, of an aotire bilious temperameot, who, 
afker liaving been two. years in a state of misery, from a 
hypochondriaoal affeoti(MQ, from which he had partially 
recovered, was suddenly carried o£P before medical as- 
sistance conld be procured. During all that time he was 
restless, irritable, anxious, and incapable of continued ap- 
plication ; his sleep was wretched, and his whole condi- 
tion indicated undue excitement of the brain. On open- 
ing the body, the head was amazingly gorged with blood 
etxtemally and internally ; and, on removing the skull- 
cap, a great quantity continued to flow out, as also 
a good deal from the spine. The ventricles contained 
about two ounces of serous fluid. The dura mater at 
the base of the skull was minutely injected and red. 
The skull was dense, but not unusually thick, .and the 
brain injected, but otherwise not apparently diseased. 
The spinal column was not examined. No other morbid 
alterations could be detected, nor was the cause of the 
sudden death very evident. 

J have specified the preceding cases, because, with per- 
haps one exception, the fettal temination was, so far as 
I am able to judge, in a great degree the result of the 
same morbid action which gave rise to the mental de- 
rangement, and they therefore come within that dass of 
cases in which morbid appearances in the head, corres- 
ponding to the mental affections, are almost always met 
with. Except in T. D., who died of phthisis, and whose 
lungs were full of tubercles, there was no affection of 
any secondary organ worth mentioning, and the order 
and progress of the symptoms were entirely such as 
closely connected themselves with the brain, and the 
original aberration of mind. 



la ilfanlnittoii of a Vematk on page 297, tbat great 
ilc—ily and compactness of textare in tke bonea of the 
nlodl may oocar in other diseaaet of increaaed action, at- 
tended with mental affections diffiMent from insanity, I 
naj allude to a caae which I met with last year. After 
a Tery severe attack of erysipdsn of the Iwad, firom 
which the patient apparently recoTsred, a dtildiahnesa of 
maHKr and annsad. ezeitabSity were oheerTaUe during 
sevtvak months, which then diauainhed ; hot which were 
Mkwed by inability to read, or eren listea to reading, 
a£ whsdi the patient need preriowly to be land. The 
sphriii nmr gare way; lestleamess and dapreaiioay with 
ffvideat dianmitMn of mnacidar power,, took placet W ^ 
iGnrdays belbre death, whea acute symptoaaH.aock.aB 
headariii sickness, and ferer, made AeiiappeaoNUiii^iHid 
■peedity terminated in death. The sknll was. lewad to 
he extremely dease, and resisting to the saw, and Tmry 
thick at the occipital region* Over a laripa space on the 
upper surface of the right hemisphere of tha hraia». a 
layer of yellowishrwhite coagidahle Ipaptk was effuaed, 
which liaed the internal snrifiuse of the dura mates. A 
coBsiderable qaaatity, more nearly resesoUiog psv, was 
effased, under the arachnoid, over an extent equal ta 
levr or five inches. The ventricles contained some 
bhiody serum, and the braia itself was hard and hem. 
la this instance, the patient was quite collected As day 
heCbre her death, bat hav mind had beea gready ia^ 
paired in power for several months, and it contJasaed 
weak to the last. 
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' All itafM)ftairt m'^it^tmlemm n^latt lie j^utiur pa- 
Aoli^kal gtntefir tt^ l^y^ gii^ rkn to iimrakjp, thete is 
|»^&ap# lio oih^ sifl^« podit <>f doot i ii BftUMm acted with 
'AieF fiMibjieet, iriKmt T^ii^h we possesi so littie'aeeiirtt& »- 
fbhaaiatioii. Iil tl^ ftUdw^ 6lMMVv«lkm% tiMre^wc^ my 
objects are, much less to attenspl it M^Mi^m tyf tWiMno^ 
Uem, tks^ t6 draw atttmkm t9 itii dtniditimiiy annl to 
AeW tkat th^ prorximat^ essom is mot the wnb in dl 
eases ; bM d^ers M&eotdbig «« Hm^ in^^dmil conrtha- 
ti<yifi, ^4 to tlte agenc^f of f her qy eamslane ea which hare 
Called the disease hkto existemee^ 
' FrMi the" dtstifrhanee' «^ the tneatal e y ei' ati e — heii^ 
^ moiil strikilig* of tito pilei Mini e* > o# insantf , the lat* 
fef is tery g^fiendFjr' treated of aa a specific cBseate, aad 
die actioR of re«iiedle« discassed as if they weve «ppU- 
eMti a^e to evety ttaBiacal: patienl This» however, 
in a Vety fferlotts eiror, and diffsra totally from tiie riew 
wMdi we take of the ftmclienal akemifeimis and &- 
eases of other organs* When the fnietioB of respira- 
tion, for example, is deranged, we do not proceed to 

treat all the patienia so affected on one pian, because we 

2 
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know that respiratory disorder may arise from d i ff e re n t 
diseases. If the patient is ill of pletirisy, we nse deple- 
tion with energy and consistency, because we hare a 
tangible and intelligible affection to deal with, tbe na- 
ture of which is known, and also die remedies by 
it may be snbdned. But another patient may have 
respiration disturbed by an effusion of fluid into the anb- 
stanee of the lungs ; and if, trusting to the functional 
symptom alone, we proceed to treat him on the same 
principles, it is not improbable that be may die in our 
hands. Precisely the same doctrine applies to Ibe 
Disturbance of the mental functions may arise from 
rious affections of a different nature ; and, if we do not 
adapt our treatment discriminatively to the case before 
us, we shall do serious mischief, instead of that good 
which we intend to effect. 

Among those who are conversant with the insane, 
this difference of proximate cause or primary disease is, 
indeed, familiar. Nothing, for instance, could be more 
strongly expressed than the caution which Esquirol 
used to give against allowing ourselves to be misled by 
the mere similarity of the mental symptoms to the be- 
lief that the bodily affection must therefore be identical. 
In laying down the principles of treatment, he insisted 
on attention to the exciting and proximate causes, as 
the only safe guides to efficacious and positive treat- 
ment ; and assiu'ed his hearers that, in following them, 
they would rarely find themselves deceived; and, accord- 
ingly, in the article Folie (p. 231.), we find him using 
the following remarkable expression : " What number^ 
leu accidents and obstaclei must those practitioners havt 

4 
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met wiihf who believed that the^ were temimp &ne and the 
etgm disease eivery time ^hey were calkd to a -ease efa^- 
rede ddirvumi' or madness. AdcI^ as if even that were 
not strong ^oonghy he states explicitly in another page 
(2id.)y that there is oo qjieoific treatment ef madnessy and 
that we must often vary^ ccnnbine, and niodify the same 
means. For, '^ as this malady is not ideatiealf .or of 
the same nature in every one, and as in each indivi- 
dual it has its own causes, charaeter^ and particular seat, 
so it demands a new ealculati<m, new combinations, a 
new proUem to be resolved, whenever we tae called to 
treat a new case.'* Sydenham, whose accuracy of ob- 
servation is proverbial, takes notice of the same circum- 
stance ; and, in alluding to the particular species of 
mania, which he had frequently observed to follow 
ague, and in which the treatment best adapted for ordi- 
nary cases of madness always did harm, and generally 
induced incurable idiocy, he expresses his surprise that 
no other authors make menticm of the same fact. If it 
were necessary, I could easily produce abundance of 
(concurring testimony from practical authors to the same 
effect, but this would only encumber the memory, with- 
out adding to the value of the observations. 

After the exposition I have given of the symptomatic 
forms of mental disorder, I need scarcely stop to shew 
that even idiocy is not always the same disease. One 
species we have seen to exist from birth, and to arise 
from too small a size of brain. Another is the result of 
chronic hydrocephalus, and is distinguished by the pre- 
ternatural enlargement of the whole head. Another 
seenm to follow a scrofulous enlargement, resembling 
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lqrp«rtrophy of the brain itself; aad a^fimrtltgnMbi^lly 
comet on about pnberty from qyhanition of the nerroiQS 
syatem by onaniiniy venereal exce«aeS| or even by eenere 
mental application. Others mi^ be mentioned, but 
shew win serve as specimens of the same mental fscmdi- 
tkm accompanying bodily disordera of essentially diff»> 
9Wt natare* 

Belated to the preceding is diat kind of imbecility 
ifkkk frequently follows iev^r and other aoote diseases 
in yonng and preeodons subjects. Those most exposed 
to its attack are children with early developed large 
heads, great, activity of mind, and irritability of nervons 
system, and who, in consequence, from any aocidentsl 
cause, such aa a fall, sitting too near the fire, irregula- 
rity of diet, or intestinal irritation, are liaUe to eon- 
gestion in the head, convulsions, or inflammatory affec- 
tions, terminating in idiocy or in death* Sometimes the 
same result follows external injuries, and other mecha- 
nical causes ; but, in surveying the examples we have 
given, it is impossible not to perceive that the diaeaae, 
or the element which requires treatment^ is different in 
each, although one of the consequences, or imbecility, is 
common to them alL 

In discussing the exciting causes, I nodced the iden- 
tity of nature between them and those which produce 
the more acute diseases of the brain, and remarked that 
many advantages would accrue to medical science were 
both classes of affections to be studied more in connec- 
tion with each other, and with the ordinary laws of the 
animal economy, than was generally done* In coming 
now to the examinatiea of the different. iMtea whence 



iijfp^kslikiii»i^ if^'he still iioMMre appurenlu^ 

' ^ fiiiiitiflriil' peca^ssnl^eB of^ teiiiperaBHteiity«oiMtitn#kiii, 

mi titeiimniMce^ e^att apdwerM 'mAtM^mm nwdt^^ 

n)^ morfcid tustibiiv et«ii when exehed^bymnithuf «r uifii»- 

itoU^cHRises ; asdy th«fi^ira«, iii«eiij«&iiii^;> tiuvl eaek caie 

riioiild be Tiewed according to its own aspeetiyjuul its 

thMiOtent c<mdtu!ted^ on it« own gfomaim, aMdndl on 

iHBtf gieifi^rid Ia#y EftQttmOB iMrgfret^ arToIaalbloxaiiiL ^a^ 

'^Jtitent advii^e, wlti«sli ^ose.'^lMr haro^ nuMit etateMkf fA- 

U^#6d kiwiH bet tiie fir«t to ^pneciflte jualty. But^ 

'h^g a^Mto ^ot i^ -pt^neAt the mittiitftr>di£fe«eBdwof 

'Mdividnal cteeiy there art) nerertihi^eM' soflse general 

^B^iotts of nKvbid aetioti softciaiitly disltnot ]» nalure, 

lifiid strongly enoogll* marked, a iiiievt netiee of > which 

ftinf serre to giade t^e stadeitt to mover aoeurate' obser- 

>Mion, and to a eurer and nieer diaarimination. To 

'tiMite, therefore, I riudl briefly a&ide, but again wanung 

lltiB reader that I do not prt^sstorkifttniet kkoy but 

Merely to ponit the way in whwk ho may dbtain ia- 

' etiNictkm for liinnel)^ 

' Theftnsrt and most con^rehiiBiBRinsridvneioa'aieliides 

the munerons cases in whidi the meht;ai» disorder laoon- 

iitk^fid with increased Betion< hi^the bioodreseels, eub- 

ffttiBce, and membranes of tiie braii»( svdtae we see in a 

**¥itiBtf of ite iHiaimttBtory affeeltOBSU When the n|r 

AAmiation ie aente, its progveseicr genenUy -tapid^ the 

HMMital disttnbaiioe great, and the temimition speedily 

ibtai, unless timely and active asi^stanes'be admhristeied. 

MWhen it is c^tronie^ its advansee are slow^r^ the disorder 

i*f *Afaid it iR>aie(i«Me lees violent aadi' less geaesaly^ b«t 
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tke erenty although more remote^ is equally seriovs. 
In the firat case, because the corporeal aynptoma are 
▼eiy prominent, and the state of the mmd gohaidiary> 
wm are aocostomed to call it ^ inflammatMO," a name 
iirikiidi expresses the nature of the bodily disorder ; bat, 
in the second, because the mental sjmptoma predomi- 
nate, and the corporeal disturbance obtrodes itself less 
fardUy on the senses, we are in the hahtt of giving it 
the name of Insanity, a word haying reference solely to 
the state of the mind ; but it is most worthy of renark, 
that the real affinity between the two in a eomnnmity of 
bodily cause is thereby only hidden and not deetroyed, 
«ad that the importance of keeping that afinity in riew 
while conducting the treatment is not one iota diminish- 
edy bnt, on the contrary, exists in its fullest force. 

Mental derangement from increased action in Ihe 
head of an inflammatory character, is perhaps the most 
eoinmon of all, and it appears in the same kind of sub- 
jects as are prone to acute inflammation, tib* in the 
yomig, the robust, the sanguine, the actire minded, and 
the high passioned ; and under the agency of strong ex- 
citement, either external or mental ; the chief diflerence 
being either the violence or permanency of the cause, 
or the presence or absence of the hereditary predispoei- 
tioDy but the mode of action of the cause, and the pro* 
cess of the morbid changes, being almost exactly 'the 
same. In both, a powerful determination of blood to 
the' head is common, the vascular impetus being great, 
the hce flushed and tumid, the eye suflbsed, glistening and 
unsettled, the heat of the head unnatural, and frequently 
accompanied with pain, giddiness, jtinnitus anrium, ima- 
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gtnary sounds as of persoiifi talking^ flashes of light, «r 
tlie £idAejp«roeption 4xfi< external objects, and often with 
unpatioBt} restlessniess, and rapid transition horn one 
or tsain e£ tthoughl or feeling to another,' and 
es^remevsnseeptibility and proneness to Tiolent ii^ 
ritatimi> or tncontrollable and passi<mate exdt^nent. 
Qometimesy howerer, the £Ei>ee is pale^. and the features 
•hrqnk>.bnt>eveB thein the combination of other symp- 
toma ^genen^ly suffices to render the character of the 
cQV^piaint sufficiently i^prectafale ; and mfich assistanee 
will be derived from taking into account the nature of 
the exiciting causes^ and of the constitution. 
/. To;designi(te this form of insanity, which may bo 
considered, as of a. chronic inflammatory character^ Dr 
Spurzhsim has. adopted from Mr Hill the term Hy- 
persthenic, not as unexceptionable, but as being better 
tlian any in fcommon use ; and he has given some excel- 
lent remarks on the difficulty we sometimes experienee 
in recognising it, especially when the brain is the only 
organ affected. The pulse is deceitful, being sometimes 
hard^^suppressed, and almost qiasmodic ; but it is to bo 
suspected in the. young, the pletiboric, the well-^fody and 
the. robust, in whom the exciting canse has been stinm-^ 
lacking:,, and. weakness has not been produced. It is cftm 
wiihnUpainf which easily leads into error those wIm for- 
gpet that the bram is insambkf and are ignorant thatfeoTf 
fiay^ amd Met utmatunU and disagreeable mental (xffeth 
HoMtareto^AehramwhatpamistotheuiTves. This last 
flsmark oi Dr Spujuiheim's is iwry important. Violent 
deiUurium and fury, r^arded by some as the only signs of 
inflamed brain> are not so. Inflammation may exist 
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withom then, and thty wklwiife idhmnwitiiuifc njnjmj^ 
in naay insUnoeiy at Dr SpmonmK tfwiker .mwMiiliip 
Ae i^ptoBM »v6 thoie <if oppvfsttdoiL.of Ae.iienMn» 
power, nudi^ thsn of appaMnt «BatOTMPiotf^th»« v4 fc o gi i i 
Ibt g yg lw tt . It will prodvio mHua, mBiamAalt^$ >M9ta«^ 
maiiift^ or any odm - form, aocfMPdMg to Ao4«r<ebrolipfit 
dlioftf oflooted ; aad keoeo, wfajBthar dio^fMiiQBt W*f|i 4li 
gtile of ibiy, of nNl«idialy» of iroKyio— dopiJioiioiii o< 
exalted pride, 4Mr'of toweffing' ambitHn^ »or 4Ji itiMOi fcy 
toiM^-^M troMment moit bo «oti|>U4giitie i» aU itf de- 

MHS. ■ ' ■ ■'.'•.iff:f- 

In relalion4D^MB»Wmch of 'the wAjooti liftetyMK 
tiee roqairefl me to venark, altboagh ooalMlftetcoOi.^ 
pfoce^ that -Dr SpuRflumi Ium^ m Jbifl^rvpkoat tawi^lti^J 
pwUislied sucteeii yean ago^ iai no aBMUrdegvoeoMMl 
paled laMr and more popular ¥ y fit ei a on the palbok^Jr 
of the brain, in some important pmits of dootriiiow itk 
treating of tbe afiectiooB wbioh naed to bo iBc]iMMliH[f« 
dor Idbe mame of Phivnitis, for example, bo expceggaa Ufr 
sfirpnie that inflammation of the brain «boidd'ba>ao Ultki 
heard of, and that ««<^ men as Dr OHEimB * dhoiddail^ 
firm that it was icare^y eymr seen in Seedaad^"Whik| 
nnmerons dissections, says Dr SpuRaHBHiiy iildbee .-lio 
to think that this dMteam U hp no means rmref aUkouffki^ 
is -not tdwoffs tKcompmmd by tkom ijfmpkfma wkidkt'm4i» 
opinkm of ike schools, mdiceete it There m itfibeB Qip>A 
pression, he adds, rather than excitation of the facnitaast? 
and a Tory oommon error is to snppoeo'that it is Jsnorift: 
children. If Dr Sfurzhbim were pdUishiAg asoAor 

* CiiaV)rs*8fiiitE88^)r^a.il|rdn)cephahu. . 
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•didimiiowv ko'iWBiM httveiio r«MaB<toft09ipWA «H» 
tUii'tettd. • 'Tli«iAtepU»oiin of ABBEOROifBiB, j4AiiiiB« 
MMiNii, >iUBiVAir»a]id Jfto<iy|tf.Arp» )ui»e for everd^stMjsttit 
tlM'^MMioii'of itoinudtf, 'imd Jiarei thoowa OMMih lUgliti 
ott^tftubs o^MMtwO'Siid OI109 ]i«g^«oted flfiUL of palMo^M^ 
llffiliffii' 'Hie precediiigt TwmaTinh hflMrevip^ ^qflidSurtnad 
M they have been by A)9 pdUictlieiM af^fthe aullHlini 
jtat MiOwKr poin^'om 'Dr Spvs^Hfiiif vm % ledoms and 

inflttenoe of die vascular nystein on the c4Hidi(i<m mA 
finiQtifniaMof thebMn ; and the ineteMed aotinrttg^^bolht of 
iatdUectaiid ieeUng^^ anting hmu gnickened emailatian 
hea ^e» lMig> faiowB. S^une of Ae aaaeirreoetded^hi 
D^ AfiBRC^uMf Bia^a 4iiile iapoctant pubUsatioa ate-giiiad) 
iQnslratMins of the eeniBomitance mf ihe iwo atatec^ wUkf 
Ibey era uivaliiab]»«8'aerviiif to pntithe pniotilibneflr m 
htagnavdagiaMlvt a vary dsngerovB and aBaidioMi iormeS 
diaeaae»^and -w^oh^ as Dr Abbboboxbib oreBuute) ii apl 
to 'he mitlakeB tor Mania, ov, m ^laBhwtj :fer^ jnedi^€a» 
tiisni of hysteria* '* It soBietHaes eeaunenees Brithidft^ 
piesiion of Ifurits, whiieh «Bker a Amt tknev. fiasios. off 
vevy auddenly, and is at oace sncoeedad hy an ;nBfi<inal 
dBg<K9e M dbeerfnhiessy vapidly fbUowed by mkaiaeal ex^ 
eiltonent. in other eases these pneLiaunary stages ane 
less rsttiarkaUe, the affeotiony when it £rst states at- 
tenlkm^'heingn ilsiBore eoi^&tTMdfoffnau Tbia.ifly isi 
gisneral, distinguished by v^BaihaUeiqnickttess <rf man?, 
nef^^wpidinoessfl talking^ and mmWi wg. foam one sub- 
ject to another, with obstinate watchfulnesSy and a small 
frequent pulse* Sometimes there is hallucination or 
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ooneqition of persons or things not p r ss e nt» bat in othws 
this is entirely wanting.** Its progress is npid, maA lite 
danger great. In one case the poke rose to 150, in 
another to 160, and in the third to ISO $ and noMng ex- 
cept a highly vascular state of the pin mater wmd ariMH- 
noidy numerous red points in the brain its^, and sMgh t 
effosion, was found on dissection *• 

The opposite condition of oongestion or ftdness of 
blood in the head gives rise to drowsiness, ddbMSS^ or 
ini^itude for mental exertion, in proportion to dio^ei^ 
gree in which it exists, and in s<»ne instances, even w l i e it ii 
no marked predisposition exkted, 1 think I hmwrn traeed 
a connexion between fulness of considenUo staiiditi|f 
but little immediate urg^cy, and the sobee^nent oeottru 
rence of considerable mental disorder, elosdy^ allied '4o 
insanity. Severe hypochondriacal depression, bordiiing 
on derangement, is not unconunon in* young snbjeetS'Of 
a sanguine temperament, in whom, a prioriy we shaqsU 
rarely e3q>ect to meet with it. In two or three ins i a n s es 
of this kind which I have seen, there have been min^' 
fulness in, and considerable determinatimi to, the head- 
at and after puberty, attended with heaviness, rediiosi' 
and vascularity of the face and eyes, headach, giddiness^' 
and occasional stupidity,' or unaptitode for applicatioi^ 
always relieved by cpistaxis, leeching, or laxatives ; and* 
this state has continued in a greater or less degree fbr« • 
number of months or years, without much apparent -evil,' 
except inequality in the mental powers, till at last> from 
otherwise inadequate causes, a permanent depression 
verging on melancholy has ensued. This state deserves 

* Abercrombie on Disease? of the Brain, Ist edit p. 63-4. 
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mBJMi aMntiMt'^lMii it- haH yetf receliM, is T Rib satisfied 
Ibflt 'kytiiidjr praoiRitioM' the Intte^e deydopment of 
jHi]p Miioiui ntBtil iifieellon might often be prerehted. 
■ r- Am^tkat ikwwoa of cwwds is oonneeted widi a proxi- 
jfiitft <MHiie» orcoBdil»Oii of brsin, initiany retjpects the 
,iqi|MBitotof that jost deflmbed, iuid is therefore termed 
Asthenic by Dr SpuBZRBHtf.' There is often q^te as 
mn^oxsitement and f«ry in tiie one as like -otiier ; and 
indeed ao modi of general resemUa^oe, that they might 
jOMilf be oonftnmded, were we to ne^ect' the 'mle so 
mnA insisted en by Bsquiroii) of judging ttiore ftorti 
Ae^;«aii9es:than from the prominent maital symptoms. 
!X1l0:limie natare of the disease^ in fust, can only be de- 
termined by taking into aCoOnnt the constitntion of the 
patienti tfie beginnii^ and progress of the symptoms^ 
wmi the. oconrrenoe of debilitating causes. Snch patients 
^re^gelieniUy weak and delicate, of a lymphatic or san- 
gmO'temperameiit^ subject to hemorrhages or other 
evaeva^ns^ and there is congestion towards the head, 
Iwt'HPt inflnmmation^ It is apparently of this descrip- 
tioii .^ofr cases diat Sn>eimAM speaks, when he sayi^, 
wUloiOth/n* kinds of amentia may fluently be cnred 
by^eopioos evacuations, bloodletting', and pm^ing, this 
can bear • none of these remedies ; Ibr, although such' 
means may sobdne the ferocious fury of the patient, they 
render -liim not only fetuo^, but altogether incurable. 
This kind of madness, the same author r«ndrks, although 
most common after intermittent fevers, especially quar- 
tans c^< long duration, often occurs without fever in those 
of a o<4d aad weak temp^ranient *. After death the 

* SimsvHAX, Opera Medka, sect. 1. cap. & 

o 
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TMdfl of tHe head are fboad dBttmded but iraak^aBd 
Ike liniii of a softuh eonristoiee. BaVevcftin'tUtoIfln 
of patients, some inflamiiiatory action orfanionally rapev- 
▼enety requiring all doe vigilanee odd attentimi on -fbe 
part 6f die physician to adqit his treatment to di# 
istingstatOy and ailbrding anoAer proefef the 
nty of studying each case in its ewn in^ddnal aspeet^ 
and not trusting too much to exceptionaUkl geattalitieSy 
whidk may lead us into serious eitora*- 

Tlie last cBrision of cases whi^ I shall How aotioe^fis 
that in which the derangement of -mind s ee m tto'dspegd 
chiefly on netrous eGKcitementy unaesonpaiied willunHHii 
Inereaseofyasenlar action. Tliis kind of insanity^'aM 
with in persons of a rery d^oste, irritshl^ imd-nsrv^lus 
habity andparticidariyintiiosewlioha^heeii4tehnatid 
by continued mental anxiety, grief, jeatousy, oT' hAer 
disagreeable emotions. It is more coninon -and more 
dangerous than tiie preceding, as indeed are most other 
diseases in such cimstitutions. The physiology-oi^ the 
brain and nenrons system is still too imperfedly •'un- 
derstood to explain in what tiiis kind of dsnmgcnnsnt 
consists ; but it bears a strong affinity to the^ inoiiB*dMii- 
Tnon of the nerrous affections, in whidi intone eacdte- 
ment or inordinate action of nervous parts is oDten^iqt* 
nessed without any apprtciable organic change, )0r-i^pa- 
rent disturbance of the local circulation. In its aspect 
it differs widely from the first description of cases, in 
not presenting the unequivocal signs of increased vascu- 
lar action in the head, by which they are characterized, 
and in occurring in thin, delicate, sharp featured, irri- 
table persons, rather than in the plethoric and robust. 
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In its origin also it differs firom the second dass of cases, 
m its subjects not poresenting either the cold and infirm 
tmnperannent of Sybeinham, or the debilitated state of 
^be system which favours the production of asthenic in- 
sanity. Its causes, too, aiie- frequently of an exciting 
Idiid, and fiul to induce the first species of disease, only 
becanse the constitution to which they are applied is es- 
senlafdly differ^it. 

Nobody can be more SQn^iJUbB than myself of the de- 
ficiencies of the preceding exposition of the various 
proximate causes which give rise to mental derang^- 
'nsnt^ but, iaiperfect as it is, I have pre^orred giving it, 
becaiise it it calculated to^ stimulate the readei; to pursue 
4he^iight paih m prosecutti^ his inquiries ; whereas to 
hisra f ollowied the beaten track would have been only to 
Hdriead him further** It is on suck distinctions as those 
of iviiiich I liaT9< attempted an ouidine^ that ^rational and 
disorinwiiata^e 'treatment must be based, and not on the 
^rahescentand variable aspects of a purely meniail tks- 
^nfieatidn. For aU tlie varieties of mania and of mono- 
niainBr may, with the same menial symptoms, arise indis- 
•inminately from any of the three oerebral conations 
4ibof!m:men^oneA, and tiierefore requ^ the most cfpih 
site medical treataient-^a sure proof of the erroneous^ 
fiqssQf 4iiB dmsioDs now in usOb 

• ; •;<•>':;•» »> •' t <:• ■ i-i!* ■ ' r ■, ■■ , ' -. .. • 
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CHAPTER X. 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF MENTAL DERANGE- 
MENT. 



Having already considerably transgressed the limits 
or^^inally proposed for this woik, I am obliged to dedi- 
cate less space to the subject of the prevention of insa- 
nity than its importance demands ; at the same time, the 
prevention of the evil is an object of such intense inte- 
rest to every benevolent and reflecting mind, that I 
mnst offer a few remarks upon it. Venienti occurrUe 
mcfio, is an excellent maxim in every instance, but in 
none more truly than in that which now occupies otir 
attention. When once established, mental alienation is 
so tedious in duration, and so difficult of cure, that no 
effort should be spared to obviate even its most distant 
approach. 

Insanity, being a consequence of cerebral disease, is 
to be warded off by carefully fulfilling the conditions 
most conducive to the regular development and healthy 
action of the brain; and it is here that the physiological 
principles evolved when treating of the predisposing and 
exciting causes shew their importance ; for, if we either 
neglect or remain unacquainted with the laws which re- 
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gnlate the healthy exercise of the cerebral Ainctions, we 
may aUow causes of mischief to operate before our eyes, 
without ever thinking of the inevitable result, till per- 
haps a maniacal paroxysna takes us by surprise, and the 
evil has become irremediable before its existence has 
been suspected. 

The first condition of health, ag formerly remarked, 
is a sound original constitution of brain, free from any 
hereditary predisposition to derangement. To prevent 
the future development of insanity from this cause, al- 
liance by marriage between th^ membera of predisposed 
families ought to be religiously avoided; and their off-, 
spring, where an alliance has already been formed, ought 
to be educated with express relation, to their infirmity, 
and every precaution adopted to give them security. 
Children so circumstanced are frequently of an active, 
irritable, and acute disposition ; they learn easily, are 
extremely sensitive in their feelings and passions, and 
prone to neryous and convulsive a£Pections. The ner- 
vous system, in short, is prematurely developed; ai|d> ii^r. 
stead of being endowed with regular healthy activity, ita 
general tone borders closely on the irritability of. diseti^e^ 
To prevent this becoming morbid, we ought carefully to 
regulate and to limit the amount of mental occupation ; 
never to continue it long without intervals of relaxa- 
tion and exercise ; and never to permit severe study 
or gi*eat excitement late in the evening, when the brain, 
instead of being stimulated, ought to be dii^osed for re- 
pose ; and never immediately after meals, when the ner- 
vous energy is absorbed in digestion, and the brain can- 
not work or the mind exert itself with impunity. By 
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thoft SToiding stmmli and dimininhing soinbilhy, snd 
\fj increadiig the Tigoiir and deyelopmeat of die mnaem- 
kr and Taacnlar systems by a great deal of bodily ezer* 
cise in the <q^ air, bathing, plain mild food, and sndi 
other means as we hare in our power, we shall often be 
able to counteract the constitutional prediqKMition ; and 
as the fiitore disease generally begins bydisordenng 
the aetion of those organs which predominate most in 
sixe (in consequence of their natural tendency to exces- 
nye activity), our next ^object ought to be to select a 
prafessioB, mode of life, and moral treatment, iriiich 
shall can the weaker faculties into operation, so iss to 
strengthen their organs, and give them some power as 
checks OTor those which are in excess* Parents, how- 
erer, elated by the quickness and clevemess of the child,' 
often run into the opposite error, and by injudidous 
praise, and other powerful motives, excite it to constant 
exertion in the very direction in which it requires to be 
moderated, and by so doing pave the way for its future 
misery. A delicate and volatile child, of a highly 
nervous temperament, will thus be shut up in school, 
deprived of relaxation, of pure air, and bodily exercise, 
for many successive hours, its intellect strained, its feel- 
ings roused by rivalry, emulation, pride, or even less 
worthy emotions, then be dismissed and sent home to 
a load of lessons which shall confine it for the rest of the 
day, and draw tears of bitterness from its eyes. What 
can come of such insane proceedings but pure insanity, 
or inveterate nervous disease ? 

In the first part of this work, I pointed out the influ- 
ence which the state of the parent during gestation ex- 
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erts on the liability of the progeny to disease ; and «8 it 
is both extensive and undeniable^ it beconaes the duty of 
the practitioner to caution the iliother agunst taxj kind 
c^ violent .mental excitement, and to protect her.ai ftr 
as possible from every cause of annoyance or distress 
during gestation. Much irrationality, fybm ignorance 
chiefly, though partly from the perversities of feshi^n 
and caprice, is to be met ^vfith in this respect,, and ougjit 
sedulously to be done away with by the betteir education 
of the young, and by the friendly and well-timc^d admo- 
nitions of the physician* ' :•- 

The close confinement and i^edentaiy ocQupadons df 
the young in general, the neglect Of suffici^t cpcereise 
in the open air, and of active inspiriting gumfes,: taken 
along with overfeeding, and the heat of waW ill>Tenti- 
lated roomi^ particularly during winter,. haVe :gTeat ef- 
fect in inducing that delicacy and irritability Itf const!-, 
tution now so common, and sO favourable to the e^^t^- 
ment of nervous disease and insanity ; anc^! ought there- 
fore to be scrupulously attended to in attenuating to 
avert the approach of madness in those predisposed to 
it. 

A very important requisite in preventing eerebnd and 
mental a£Fections is, to regulate the exercise of the dif- 
ferent powers of the mind', so as not to leave those which 
are naturally in excess in undisturbed sway over the 
rest, but to strengthen the latter by well directed em- 
ployment ; but, to save repetition, I must refn* the reader 
to the chapter on the predisposing causes, where this 
subject is more fully noticed than can be done here. 
I must also refer him to the same place for a frdl expo- 
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dtkm <rf the phyaiological la>wr of eacefdfle, frdln "ttldA 
he will see how essential to the heakh of the bndn well 
regulated activity of all the fkn^tMs of tibe vdtid is; 
and hew very infloeotial neglect of this law, either in ther 
way iji excess or ci deficiency, is in leading to mentid 
and cerebral disease. The means of prerentien there- 
with connected will not fail to suggest themselv^ fo'ati 
attentive reader ; and I shall therefore add only one r^ 
mark, which is, that if those who are exposed to ttnry of 
the exciting causes of cerebral disease, or of insanity, 
put themselves on their guard to secure regulitf sound 
sleep, diey will do mudi to ward off 9m attack. flTte 
moment the cause begins to excite rieeplessne^ hf 
night and restlessness by day, with an invohmtlity pro^- 
pension of the mind in one direction, at first pettoeptible 
perhaps only to the patient himself, it is time to take 
alarm, and if possible remove or counteract its agency. 
If it is excessive application to business, continued an- 
xiety of mind, or excess of study, that is keeping up the 
activity of the brain, and placing it on the verge of dis- 
ease, this may often be prevented by timely relaxation, 
or removal from the scene of anxiety, and particularly 
by carrying off much of the nervous energy in abundant 
muscular exercise often repeated, and by rigidly abstain- 
ing from mental exertion at ni§ht, and thereby allovring 
the brain to fall into that state of quiescence most fa^ 
Tourable for repose. I have seen some striking in- 
stances of the efficacy of this plan in restoring tranquil- 
lity of mind, when on the very verge of derangement. 
The excitement of company and of tea, sometimes re- 
sorted to in such circumstances, may, if carried to any 
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l^Qgtlm mi^ add feesh fiidt'lio tiid flait»^' And isthbiilate 
tbe hjAm- ' beyond >k«cover^i; but the «(mtety of those 
ifi4io9QieeliiigB andpvrsuitt are caleaktod to «oothe those 
moBt.axdH^d in ihe< patient^ and to call others into ac- 
tkfBy 18 ^very. benefiotaL If an aeqnaintanee with the 
philosophy of miad were commoli ameag^ educated per-* 
sons, and the patient had confidence enough in the know- 
ledge, and di^cre^ion of big friends to Teveal to them the 
fin^ta^^roadLhe felt to losing command of his own ia- 
cnlties, .the 'developmenl! of tJie disease might often be 
pre;rpnted ). «ndv in &uati its' attacks ' are, in many in- 
stajv^s, jnatiso many.pnaishments for omr ignorance and 
n€^ect» andthe most, effectual remedy would be the in- 
troduction of a better and more useful system of educa- 
tioui among the community at large* 

As ta the means of prerenting the development of iS' 
sanity from the action of the direct OTjundkmai causes, I 
can do little more than say, that all of them ought to be 
carefully avoided by him wbo wishes to escape the dis- 
ease; VThey are already treated of at considerable 
lengtii, and from the constimt reference made to gene- 
ral laws and principles in their exposition, I trust that 
the reader will feel it to be unnecessary that I should 
reverts to th^m now* My chief reason for entering into 
their examination with so much minuteness and detail* 
was«witli a view to the practical advantages which 
would offer themselves wh^i we shoidd come to treat 
this branch of the subject. 

Having proceeded so far in our inquiiy, and seen how 
various are the morbid conditioiis from which the dif- 
ferent kinds of mental denuigeneDt orighiate, we can 

o2 
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readily appreciate tbe absurdity implied in ftmpomg u 
specific and invariable method of core, aa if Ike proad- 
mate cause or disease were always identical in itB na- 
ture ; and perceive tbe necessity wbidb exists 'of deter- 
mining not only the Yirtnes of remedial agents, but the 
states of tbe system to wbich they are peculiarly appli- 
cable. 

Tbere can be little doubt, from tiie progress already 
made, and tbe numerous testimonies afforded by eipe- 
rience, tbat if tbe different cerebral affections wbidi de- 
range tbe mental manifestations were better known, and 
tbe physician caUed in at their commencement, when a 
change of temper and habits rathertban decided alienaifiiMi 
had taken place, many permanent cures would be effscted, 
where, from delay and ignorance, medical aid is of little 
avail. The perusal of the works of Dr Spurzhbih ; and 
of Georoet, Falret, and others, his unavo^ed but Al- 
most implicit followers; and the testimony of Broussais, 
Burrows, and all late practical writers, force this eon- 
viction upon the mind. Broussais, as already niention- 
ed, speaks of his being able to arrest incipient mania 
with as much certainty as incipient inflammation ; and 
Dr Ramsay cites the continued experience of tbe Thm- 
dee Asylum, as '^ proving beyond all doubt, that insanity 
at its first appearance yields, for the most part, readily 
to prompt and judicious measures ; and that, by n^lect, 
mismanagement, and delay, it becomes obstinate or alto- 
gether incurable." While Dr Burrows goes still further, 
and states the proportion of recent cases cured under his 
care, so high as 91 in 100*, being nearly the same as 

• Lib. cit. 532. 



tioiir#t .HavtfQrd^-isaUofl. tfee , C.^nwtiwtjfte^i^^t,, which, 
tf< his ii(«pq«i|t,Jii!0.eorreQ|,. I iim,. disposed to consider as 
oaeLjof :tha most j important. philattthr9piic esjkablishments 
«f tlitf pregeat dafr.f,. . Aocofding t^ the report pf the 
in^ilsuig phy«ciaiw for the year pr^cenViig that^of Captain 
Haxl's visit, 80 admirably is the treatment adapted to 
itM-exigeBfiiea of die diwase, t)wt no less .tiban twb^ty- 
ONS ool of twcH/y^kfe^ xeoe^t eases^ or n^i^-cme three- 
tetUhs per /oeaiU recovered ;. whereas in most of our pub* 
Uo instittttionty the proportion of cures in similar cases is 
said to vary from only 34 to 64 per cent. ; and in two 
other U^^hly rei^pectaUe asylums in the United States, 
the- proportion runs so low as from 25 to 51 in 100. 

Uncertaiii as to the perfect accuracy of the latter 
atatemoitSy whether there may not be differences in the 
kind of cases thus classed as recenti and which may 
partly account for the difference of result, still a vast 
disproportion must be allowed to exist ; and the practical 
testimony thus given by Dr Burrows and Dr Todju, 
physician. to the C!onnecticut Retreat, as to the compara- 
tive curability of recent cases, is not less gratifying to 
our highest moral feelings, than it is startling to our 
pride» and cheering to our future endeavours. It is, 
l^bQwever, to be regretted that Captain Hall has not fur - 
niched more copious information in regard to the medi- 
c«l treatment pursued by Dr Toj>j>, for either some ma- 
teiial difference must exist in the description of patients 
admitted by him, and those received into our establish- 
mentSy or he must apply his professional knowledge with 

* Hall's Travels in North America, voL iL p. 197. 
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a degree of discrimmatioii, aad tomineae of jodgmeatf 
not commoii among na ; and notlnng eonld be 
tereating or inatmetiTe than to kaow what Us 
to be attributed to, and bow hr be agieea witk I>r Jtoa* 
mowef wboae reanlta cmnoide ao nearly willi bia owm 

liiiicb as Dr SpunzHEiii'B work on Ineamty baa been 
oatensibij overiooked by anbaeqneat writera^ it aeema 
to me, tbat we are more deepLj indebted to bim tittn 
to any other author for the impulse and 'Eight direetiett 
latdy giyen to the atndy oE mental aiectiona^ .*1%e 
great object wbich he bad in yiew.tbrongboMt waaybya 
eonatant reference to aomid physiology, to enlbrw i|ho 
neeeaaity of applying the general principles of pathiflogy 
to the brain, as well aa to all other parte of the bo4y» 
and to treat ite diseasea in oonformity wilb tbeit nature^ 
and with ite structure and functions, instead of resorting 
to the incongruous variety of means at the same mo« 
ment, which were so long in vogue. Now, thin is pre* 
cisely the improvement which is at present in progress, 
and which many labour to complete without ever refer- 
ring to tbe source from whi<^ it has chiefly sprang. In 
one sense, indeed, the objection to Dr SpuiuiHEUi's 
views of treatment, that they contain nothing new, is 
well founded, as he proposes no new remedy. But if, 
aa we hold, the establishment of fixed principles, by 
which to regulate more successfully the application of 
remedies already known, is a more important service 
than the discovery of a new article of materia medwa, 
we can safely say, that for that, at least, Dr Spurzhbim 
is entitled to our warmest gratitude. T am ready to 
admit| however, that his work beiog baaed on pbreno- 



l<%teal .pt4n<nplei^'>il» 'v^Iiii) as a guide^ is more easily 
8ppreoMled:by tkoae) who hare studied the new doc* 
trine^ than by thbse wbo read it in ^neraace of its fim- 
duoMlbtsl piroposftioiiB. . 

. In<the adnrinistration of active • medieal aidyour first 
^e^t'BMist therefore be^ to detiratnine the nature of the 
kidiT4diial ^ase^ omd to; adi^j our means aecordkigly. 
'^If the' mental manifestations are imperfect^ from de- 
fttttiTe development c^^ifae brain or organ of atind, as 
y/A^n it-pves^its itself scaireely larger than the £st in a 
beihigaarrived at mmtaiityvniediGaA aid is poweiiess, and 
aofhii^ temains to bo done exoept to attend to tibie anp- 
xtttl^fiinoticmsf and promote the bodily comfort of the 
polient;!- But: if imbecility or dementia occurs as a 
symptom of a weakened condition of the brain, conse- 
quiBttit^ for instaiMe, on too debiHtattng a treatment of 
mani% on fever, loss- of blood, starvation, or any other 
debilitating cause, then a tonic treatment, and a* well re- 
gi^tedapplieation of stimuli are required, and may be 
sndoessM even a£t&p several years of marked fatuity. 
But if tiie same ■ mental condition supervenes on mania, 
as its natural termination in disoi^anization of the brain, 
tmre by any means is utteriy hopeless. Correctly speak- 
ings however, these: various oawBes of dementia consti- 
tute distinct diseases, having dementia for a symptom, 
and on l^is account alone require appropriate means of 
cure. Attention to the bowels, tonics, good diet, dry 
warm habitations, pure air, exercise, rube^Mdents to the 
spine, setons, stimdbiting lotions to the head, aromatia 
baths, &e. constitute the general remedies for curable 
demmitia, each of course bring selected in reference to 
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dM proxiiiuite oavte* Long persertmiiee ia dieir inffU'^ 
oatioB ongkt always to be encourmged^ jl^iere mmfBftB*n&^ 
oMtam that disorganisatioii eidatau Mosnw appfod^ 'loi 
Iho head or neck hare saoeeeded ia remoring (ktuantia 
of oonnderable mtanding in sevend inalaiiaeai 4iat bobg 
extremely energetic wlien i^ijdiied to ther^ead^ and 
baring even caused fatal encepbaUti0> they nmi^'be'i^ 
eerted to with great caution. , . / i : 

Coming next to cases of mania» or derangement of 
aind arising . from external injuries of the bpnuHy ooi^ 
cttssiony effusion (tf blood, &c*; these must. be>treai|ed#ch 
oeiding to the ordinary surgical and medml pmo^lea^ 
whaterer the form in which the mental disovd«r. ahu^a 
itself, whether as mania, monomania, or dementia. .MBwt 
Dr SpanaHBiM remarks, diat weakness of the Uoedv^s** 
sels often remains long after ooticussions, and gires lise 
to impaired vigour of mind. In such instances he has 
fomd cold lotions, vinous and aromatic fDiifeentation% 
useful in giving tone, avoiding at the same time all en» 
cof^ialic irritation and efforts of mind or body ; bat blis- 
ters, vomits, ether, camphor, and opium, frequently 
enough resorted to, prove very hurtfiiL 

Mania and monomania, in all their forms, are more fire* 
quently the results of a cerebral state, charaoterized by 
increased vascular action than of any other, and it then 
lidmits of active and successful medical treatment, pactL- 
cularly in its earliest stages. It is in such circumstances^^ 
that in young and robust subjects, bloodletting is ofbeiic 
very beneficial, although, from its indiscriminate enqdoyn 
ment, in all kinds of cases, it had at one time fallen iota 
unmerited disrepute. Pinmi almost proscribed it^ and 
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BsQiTiROL k of opinioB, that it is rarely admiiMdUe, and 
often burtfiil; while Spi^rzhbim, Geoboet, Bboussau, 
Frank» and others, think that it only requires diserimir 
nation in. its employment to beoome a very valuable re- 
medy^ Whai severe headach exists more on one side 
than the other, Esquirol strongly recommends local 
bleeding, by leeches to. the temples and behind the ears. 
Broussais goes still farther in his recommendation, and 
not only supplies leeches in greater numbers, but repeats 
them for days in succession, and thus occasionally cuts 
shmt an attack. I have seen the very best effects fol- 
low cupping and then leeching, where great restlessness, 
accompanied with fulness and redness of the integn- 
m^Kts, and other unequivocal signs of vascular excite- 
ment, were present. In one instance the delusion of se- 
veral weeks, or rather months* standing, was removed 
in the course of a few hours, and the expression of 
the &ce entirely changed. Where, as occasionally haip- 
pens, piun or beat is complained of in one part of the 
head more tiian in another, leeches applied to the spot 
will often relieve. The discovery oi such local com- 
plaints is greatly ^Acilitated by an acquaintance with the 
situations and functions of the phrenological organs, and 
the relation between these and the prevailing mental 
symptoms. It ought never to be forgotten that the ce- 
rebral substance being insensible in its^, uneasy and di&-> 
tm'bedjunotion is to it what pain is to a nerve of sensa^ 
tion; and that we have thus a clew to the jiocal seat of 
mental disorders, which may yet be turned to account, 
when our knowledge shall be farther advanced. In a 
few instances, I have heard pain complained of in the re- 
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gion of the suffering organ, and some phrenologists af- 
firm, that increased heat in the same sitoation is very 
coDunon, even when pain does not exist. My opportii- 
nities of yerifying this remark hare beep too few to aii- 
thorise any expression of opinion about its accoraeyy 
and I therefore leave it to the reader to stand on its own 
merits, and only add, that Dr Wrioht, of Bethlehem 
Hospital, pointed oat to me some cases, in which he had 
remarked local heat over the organs whoae fimctioiis 
were chiefly deranged. In one of them the sensation 
was too marked not to be perceptible on the detest 
examination. 

I have seldom had occasion to see or recommend ge- 
neral bloodletting in pure insanity ; but I have obswved 
more decided benefit from repeated and free local blood- 
letting than from any other means, and therefore con- 
sider it, taken in conjunction with a suitable regimen, 
and the use of other auxiliaries, as an extremely valuable 
remedy in the particular class of cases to which it is 
adapted, viz. those of vasctdar excitement. But, as 
Cox justly remarks, as fiiry, violence, and rage may 
equally characterize an opposite description of cases, and 
the pulse afford us little information, we must be careful 
to seek for other than mental signs to guide our judg- 
ment. It is, indeed, often very difficult to draw a true 
line of distinction between them, and then we must be 
equally cautious in our practice. But when we see ma- 
nifest symptoms of general plethora in young, robust^ 
and sanguine subjects, or in females at a critical period, 
or in those who have lived fully and taken little exer- 
cise, or had some customary discharge suppressed, or, in 
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short, been exposed to some cause prodnctire of ful- 
ness, if we do not resort to depletion and eracnations, 
we not only diminish the chance of recovery, bnt leave 
the patient exposed to the risk of apoplexy, or organic 
and ineorable disease. In the various public institutions 
for the insane, bloodletting, local or general, is now 
nrach more employed than it was some years ago, and 
with a marked increase in the number' of cures. In the 
Lancaster Asylum, Mr Davidson has found it very be- 
neficial. 

Dr BcRROWs condemns general bleeding, which, as 
has often been remarked, is not well borne by maniacs, 
and therefore his testimony in favour of the local ab- 
straction of blood is the more to be relied on. And he 
declares that he cannot recollect a single recent case (and 
this, be it observed, embraces every kind of madness), 
in which the abstraction of blood, either from the head 
or neighbouring parts, has not been distinctly indicated, 
and he repeats it without hesitation, so long as fresh ex- 
citement continues, even though it should become ne- 
cessary to give tonics at the same time*. Tliis practice 
cannot be far wrong, when Dr Bctrrowis cures nine out 
of Hen by its adoption. When any of the natural eva- 
cuations are suppressed, the French physicians are much 
in the habit of directing applications of leeches to be 
made as near to the part concerned as possible, and they 
say with the best e£Fects. 

In the same description of cases, cold applications to 
the shaved head are of primary importance. Laxatives, 
mild diety quiet, seclusion, and absence from stimuli, 

* BuRBOws* Commentaries, p. 589.592. 
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such as too much light, interoourse with frieodg, and all 
other causes of excitement i^ mind or hody^ ^re.al) 
UgUy nsefol ; and the aotirity with which they .aine U> 
be Mlowed out mnst depend tn the intensity of. th^ 
disease. Bvt eonsuim^ in the selection of umaenidm, 
and dtie persererance in the plan laid down». are abso- 
faitely essential; and, therefore, bUsterSi opiim^ and ir- 
ritants of erery kind, ought to be aToided, till the va»* 
ciilar action be reduced. EsQumoL recommends laxft- 
tires to be g^ven one day, and the warm bath the.next^ 
and says that he has found this method very snoBeeaful 
in r^axing the skin and soothing excitem^iti. .HediiiikB 
a full dose desirable, and used to state in. his lectnxas, 
tiiat he found mild saline laxatives answer best iik asBi- 
guine temperaments, and those of a warm and anHuatic 
kind in lymphatic constitutions, and laxatives, combined 
witii antispasmodics, in nervous temperaments* After 
fourteen or fifteen days* perseverance, Esquirol reoom- 
mends an interval of eight or ten days to be made .be- 
fore resuming the same measures. When drastics ape 
used, he advises abundance of nourishment to be .given. 
When a dry state of the skin, restiessness, and violence 
are present, the same author says that great benefit will 
be derived from the warm bath, taking care that it be 
not made too hot. In the Salpetri^re he orders k to 
be continued about two hours, and sometimes so -long as 
eight honuB daily, and never finds it induce debility 
when forty-eight hours are allowed to elapse before its 
repetition. Cold applications to the head, while tiie pa- 
tient is in the batii, are considered useful. In his prac- 
tice, the cold bathing is rarely resorted to ui any fonn. 
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I hare never seen the warm bath oanied to the same 
extent dsewhere, and therefore cannot o£P<^ an opinion 
of its propriety or safety i hnt I hare witnessed its good 
effects, after due depletion, so often on a more limited 
scale, tiiat I consider it a remedy of great power, and it 
is now pretty mmk employed in onr public asylums, so 
that, before longv we may expeet to be in possession of 
fixed rules for guiding us with m<Hre precudon to the 
states in which it is a^licablob As a preventiYe,. and 
in procuring deep, where narcotics cannot be given, it 
is rery valuable. Mr Davidson informed me, that in 
file Lancaster Asylum, a bath at 85° was used twice a 
week, as a means of cleanliness, for all the patients in- 
diserimmately, and with excellent effect ; and that, as a 
remedial ^nt„ tibe cold or tepid shower-bath was in 
common use, after local depletion, apparently in the de- 
scription of cases we are now considering, and that its 
effects in diminishing increased action, reducing heat 
and restlessness, and soothing the patient, were very 
marked ; and nnatten^d by any bad consequences, either 
of reaction or any thing else. From its utility and safe- 
ty in such circmnstanees, it is repeated wherever the in- 
dications reappear, occasionally so ofiten as three or four 
limes in twenty-filnr hours. 

While the acute stage, or that attended by unequivo- 
cal symptoms of increased action in the head continues, 
seclusion and the abstraction of stimuli are to be insisted 
on ; but when that period is past, and the mental aber- 
ration, although perhaps equally well characterized, is 
not accompanied by vascular activity or congestion to- 
waktb the head, but is more porely the resnlt of what 
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may be called nervoas excitement, exercise in the open 
air becomes an auxiliary of the first importance ; but I 
shall defer farther allusion to it till I come to the moral 
treatment. 

Antimony in nauseating doses, emetics, digitalis, ca* 
lomel, and opium, and a variety of other remedies, have 
been employed ; but their administration most be reg^ 
lated by the ordinary principles of therapeutics, and noed 
not be specially dwelt upon here. 

The same kind of diet is not suitable for every kind 
of insanity. In that depending on increased action^ es^ 
pecially at its commencement, the food ought to be 
reduced in quantity, and to consist of the plainest and 
mildest articles, avoiding animal food, wine, porter, and 
every thing else that heats, excites, or irritates. Milk^ 
farinairca, eggs, light bread-pudding, and articles of a si- 
milar nature, are alone admissible. But after the ex- 
citement has subsided, we must be carefnl not to delay 
too long returning to a more nourishing diet. 

The same principles, in short, must regulate the treat- 
ment of affections of the brain* as of every other part. 
The brain, as a part of the animal frame, is subject to 
the ordinary laws by which the animal system is regu- 
lated, and the constant endeavour of the physician must 
be to apply the same principles to the study and treat- 
ment of its pathological conditions, which he takes for 
guides on every other occasion ; and never to allow mor- 
bid action to go on in the brain unchecked, which, oc- 
curring in a less important situation, he would at once 
proceed to obviate. Ignorance has led to inactivity, and 
it can scarcely be doubted that madness has often be- 
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come incnrable, only £rom not having been treated. 
Broussais, in alluding to this, remarks, withmnch justice, 
that, manifold as have been the blessings resulting from 
the benevolent and philosophical labours of Pinel in in- 
culcating mildness and humanity in the management of 
the insane, evil has in some degree arisen from his com- 
paratively total neglect of active medical treatment; as the 
weight of his well-earned reputation went to enforce his 
faults or omissions almost as much as his positive vir- 
tues. But indispensable as moral means are, *^ they are 
preposterous,*' as is well observed by Dr Ramsay, << as 
the sole, or even as the chief, remedy of madness, where 
the cause is of a physical or corporeal nature, as it very 
frequently is ; or, as it always is, according to the opi- 
nion of many learned and able physicians. In such 
cases a reli^ce on moral regimen were as absurd as a 
course of logic for the delirium of typhus fever, or that 
which follows a fracture and depression of the skull ; and 
in every modification of insanity, we continue to meet 
with a pressing demand for the aid of medicine in re- 
storing the functions of body and mind to a natural and 
healthy state.*' This is the evidence of a practical man 
and not of a theorist. 

As mentioned in the preceding chapter, there is a 
state of the nervous system very different from, and in 
some respects opposed to, the preceding, yet attend- 
ed by the same exaltation of passion, the same aberra- 
tion of intellect, and the same kind of mental symptoms; 
assuming at one time the form of pure maniacal ex- 
citement, and at another, that of deep depression and 
melancholy; and in which depletion and the antiphlogis- 
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tic r^nMn, instead of benefiting tJie patienty add to the 
riolence of the disease. This state k modi less fteqaaaA 
than that connected with increased vascular actran ; mA 
is to be distinguished from it by b earefid examinslHMt 
of die constitution of tlie patient, the nature of ^hie^eci^ 
citing causes, and the absence of the usual signs, of ira#< 
cnlar actitity. Sometimes^ however, the diagnostie mgtd 
are extremely obscure, and it is only by die cantioua trial 
of remedies that its true tiature can be ascertained ;''a»^ 
in this respect also, the analogy holds betwe^i: die attite 
diseases of die brain and those prodactrFe of iasanliyv 
I have already alluded, on page 811, to a class ef-acttib 
iiisidious and dangerous afi^ioiis, mendoned ^hy I^ 
Abbbcrombie, as often assuming the i^ppearaadet'iiif 
maslia. In die second edidon of his work, ' that Mb 
physiman and acute observer lias added a oase lAidii 
dccbrred to him after his finit publication, ^air^lwliM; 
being full of interest and instmcdon, and Iiearing dirtoedy 
upon the present subject, I shall now quote. Tho pa^ 
tient, '^ a lady, aged 58, was recovering from faerelev^ith 
accouchement, when, at the end of a fortnight, Edtfe- be^ 
came afiected with a deep-seated hard swelling in the 
right side of the pelvis, which was tender to the tomh, 
and was accompanied by a considerable degree of ibver. 
After repeated topical bleeding, and other remediee/ dbe 
febrile state subsided, the swelling lost its tendeiti^ss, 
and seemed to be gradually dimiiiidiing in sixe, but its 
progress was very slow, and, after three or foor weeks, 
she Di-as still confined to bed, and suffering a good deal 
of uneasiness ; her pulse was now calm, but die was cchi- 
Aiderably reduced in strength* At this time she became, 
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one day, alarmed and agitatod by some family occurs 
renoe, and imihediately began to talk wildly and incohe- 
uax^Yy andy after a redtleas night, was found next day in 
a; estate of' the feaghest excitement, talking incessantly^ 
sereaming and staruggliBg, with a wild expression of 
eeiantenaiice, and a* small rapid pnlse. She was treated 
by topiioai- bleeding, laxoliyes, cold applications to the 
.head, &«• bnt Irith little or no benefit ; and, on visiting 
her on ^e feUowing day, I found her sitting up in bed, 
ndtli a kidk of extreme wildness, both her hands in oon- 
iWkt naetion,' talking incessantly and wildly ; and I learnt 
Aattshe had not ceased talking for one instant for die 
tent twelvo homos* Her pulse was now rapid and feeble, 
and her doantenanoe expressiye of exhaustion. In con- 
station with « highly inteltigent Mend who had charge 
6f 'the oase, I mentioned my experience of the fatal na- 
tioie^ of tlie afisetion, and pi'oposed to make trialof treat- 
nkent ;by stimulants. A glass of wine was accordingly 
gi^en; with evident abat€4neint of the symptoms, and it 
wa». ordered to be repeated every hour. At the end of 
ti^ • fourth hour, she was perfectly composed and ra- 
tional^ ^her pulse^ about 90, and of good strength ; and, 
fir^m^tkii.tim^ >tfaere was no return of the symptoms/' 
the lady having regained her health, and gone through 
another -aecouehement in the most favourable manner*. 

'Jh ABSRcnoMBiE remarks, diat in several other cases 
of a similar nature be has employed the same mode of 
treatmeBt with equal snccess; and that the chief diffi- 
culty: lies in deciding upon the particular cases to which 
it is af^licable. They appear, he fd^ to be those in 

* Abebcroxbib on the Diseases of the Brain, td Edit p. 67* 
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which the excitement is accompanied by a small and 
pid pulse, and an expression of paleness and exhaustion ; 
and, when these characters are present, however violent 
Ae excitement may be, he has not been deterred from 
giving stimulants, and, in several instances, has found 
this practice successfuL He has tried it in cases of com- 
mon insanity, accompanied by paleness and bodily weak- 
ness, and a natural puhey but has not seen the same be- 
nefit follow. These remarks deserve much consideration* 

I have observed that the maniacal state which bears 
an affinity to. the above, is to be distinguished not by any 
peculiarity in the mental symptoms, but by a careful 
examination of the constitution of the patient, the na- 
ture of the exciting causes, and the absence of the usual 
signs of increased vascular action. Tlie above case il- 
lustrates these positions, as we have first the debilitlvted 
condition of the patient, her long confinement to bed, 
and the previous calmness of the pulse, as indications of 
a state of the system not prone to sudden inflammatory 
action ; and, secondly, we have the wildness and incohe- 
rence following IMMEDIATELY upoH alarm and agitation ; 
and, thirdly, high excitement, screaming and struggling, 
and a small rapid pulse. The alarm being a direct sti- 
mulant to the cerebral organs to which it addressed it- 
self, and the incoherence being immediate^ and not of that 
gradual origin consequent upon over-action of an inflam- 
matory character, afforded a presumption of the excite- 
ment being chiefly nervous, a conclusion, the soundness 
of which the result of the treatment made afterwards 
apparent. 

I have said, that different as this state of the nervous 
system is from t1[ie Hypersthenic, it may nevertheless 
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give rise to the same maniacal excitement, or to the 
same profound melancholy ; and it is necessary to keep 
this in view, as the depression of melancholy indicates 
excitement of one part of the brain as much as the fiiry 
of mania does that of another. Of this fact we^hav/a a 
striking proof, in another case of a similar nat|ire whiqh 
occurred to Dr Abercrombie. The patient, a gentle- 
man, aged 44, suddenly became affected, without any 
known cause, with eactreme depression of spirits, accompa- 
nied by a good deal of talking and want of sleep, which, 
after two days, went off suddenly. He then recovered 
excellent spirits and talked cheerfully. This was, how- 
ever, soon succeeded by a state of excitement, with ra- 
pid incoherent talking, and obstinate watchfulness, and 
the pulse rose rapidly to 160 ; and in four days he sunk. 
In this instance, the phrenologist would be inclined to 
consider the extreme depression of spirits, tendency to 
talking and the want of sleep, with which the disease set 
in, as the result of morbid excitement of one part of th^ 
brain, quite as much as the incoherent wildness and ob- 
stinate watchfulness proceeding from excitement of ano- 
ther portion. Both cases, however, are very valuable, 
as shewing the co-existence of gi*eat mental excitement, 
with a state of brain requiring the use of stimulants, 
and shewing, after death, no traces of active inflamma- 
tory action. 

The cerebral state which gives rise to the asthenic 
forms of insanity, seems to be allied to that condition 
of the brain in fever, in which, after the period of ex- 
citement is past, wandering and deJMiim still continue 
from the irritability of weakness, and are removed by 

p 
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the cautions administratien of wine, nourishii^ food, and 
opiates, wliich, if given earlier, would have inis^ased die 
aberration. This affinity is still further exem^ified 
hy the fact, that after dej^etion has been <»UTied to km 
fullest admissible extent in mania, willi increased ac- 
tion, the Alienation often eontinues iraakered i^r several 
months, and is only exae^rated by perseverance in 
the same treatment, while it is alleviated or e^re^ by 
nourishment, tonics, exercise, and Aiental 4)eeupali(« 
properly regulated. Deprivation of a 4me supply ef 
food to the patients in this slate is ^Uewed by decided 
aggravation of the . insanity, and often by itsconvennoitf 
mto incurable fatuity. ]>uring the famine at die eaiiy 
part of the French Kerolntion, this result was oommee 
in the asylums of Bie^tre:and the IMpetri^re ; and Es- 
QUIROL even says, that nothing contributes so much to 
the nocturnal quiet of a lunatic establishment as aHow-* 
ing meat and drink during the night to sudi pi^lents as 
really desire them. And hence, as the mass of patients 
in confinement are beyond the active •stage of tiie dis- 
ease, the liberal allowance of food now ordered by the 
standing rules of almost all asylums. 

The cure of the asthenic state, say^ Dr SptiRZtiEiM, is 
to be attempted by tonics and a nourishing, but not sti- 
mulant diet, avoiding spiritous or other stimuli. Fric- 
tion on the head, with volatile liniments, ether, and cold 
lotions, are, he thinks, very usefnl, and bitters, sulphu- 
ric acid, and bark, do great good, but tea, coffee, and 
wine should be avoided. Regular exercise of the bodi- 
ly powers out of doors, and employment of the mind 
within; with an occasional 'tepid bath, <fi short duration ; 
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aipid in warm weather the ccdd batii^ with steady friction 
of if^e «nirface, ^Lne of great juaportance. 

Wli6,th,er the astheiM^ fital^ be cqpsidered as a primary 
affection, or merely ^ a ,f^e of the hypersljbenic, it i^ 
x^bTJpualy of great .eon^oq^^^nce t>o distingui^ bcil^ween 
them when pre^etntf^ jto . i|s, as Qf^ prf^ctioe in,a8t be 
.guii4ed by the ffiets^ wd not Vy the.Hlh^ry, with which 
J^y iu-e con;n6€jted.^ 

It is ohiefly m jw^wity depesidUig on jurri^bili^y of 
ihe peryout^ . sy^l^Q^ip^? tjbf^t tonjqs, .antispasmodics, ^epJiMuie, 
.op^m^ colujpjiba, iroD, .hai^ &c. s^e ^enriceable when 
.s^fliBo^ably admji^isteir^d, aQd ^e bowels 91:0 a^t^ded to^ 
Even a copious draught of cold water during a paroxysm 
will somettimes act as a sedative, and give speedy reliefs 
Agreeable exercise, change of scene, and emplo3nnent 
suited to the strength and habits of the patient, will also 
grealiy assist. 'It is diis variety that bears the strongest 
analogy to the other purely nervous affections, and re- 
quires to be tr0ated according to the ^me rules. Dr 
Burrows has some ^^ood remarks on it when treating of 
narcotics. 

The preceding observations, I repeat, are c^ered 
merely as hints for future inquirers, and not as affording 
positive instruction. They are boUi meagre and imper- 
fect ; but neither the present state of our knowledge^ 
nor the scope of this woirk — which was intended chiefly 
to point out in what manner the further investigation of 
the subject might be most successfuUy pursued — admit- 
ted of greater detail. But I trust enough has been said 
to shew the reader that a fruitful field lies before him, 
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ready to yield an abandant retom for any labour he may 
bestow on its cultivation, and that he has instruments in 
his hands adequate to the removal of most of the diffi- 
culties now so thickly besetting him. 

Being more anxious to direct attention to the princi- 
ples by which medical treatment ought to be regulated 
and improved, than to attempt an exposition of indivi- 
dual remedies, or their application to individual exam- 
ples, I prefer occupying the remaining pages with the 
discussion of such general rules as apply, in one way or 
other, to every description of cases, and the rationale of 
which it is therefore essential thoroughly to understand. 

Having ascertained the existence of insanity, the first 
question comes to be, what is to be done with the pa- 
tient ? Is he to be treated at home, or is he to be forth- 
with sent to an asylum ? We all know that, in such 
circumstances, the common and almost uniform practice 
is to shut him up ; but, before assenting to this very de- 
cided step, let us carefully inquire what grounds are suf- 
ficient to warrant the seclusion and confinement of the 
lunatic. 

There are only two reasons which can justify our de- 
priving any insane person of his liberty and civil rights. 
The first is, advantage to himself; and the second, pro- 
tection to others, from the injuries he would, if at liber- 
ty, inflict upon them. If the subject be a maniac who, 
in his paroxysms of rage, is so strongly impelled by 
morbid passion as to possess no control over his own ac- 
tions, and to wreak his infuriate vengeance upon his 
dearest friend or upon himself, as unhesitatingly as he 
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would upon the lowest of the brute creation, there can- 
not be two opinions as to the necessity of secluding him 
from society, and taking means to render his violence 
innocuous. Or if, without any external impetuosity of 
manner, or apparent wildness of expression or of action, 
he be an individual in whom reason is so entirely upset 
as to disturb the perception of his relations to others and 
to the external world, and consequently to risk his act- 
ing under erroneous impressions, to the manifest danger 
and insecurity both of himself and those about him ; or 
if he be one in whom, without betraying itself by any 
outward sign, except perhaps depression and love of so- 
litude, weariness of life exists to such a degree as to 
lead to constant meditation on the means of self-destruc- 
tion, and to its actual accomplishment, when, to an un- 
observant eye, he may seem most calm and careless, 
every one will agree that kindness to the patient de- 
mands that he should be placed under due restraint till 
the return of sounder reason. 

But the indications are very far from being always so 
decided as in these suppositions. We may be very cer- 
tain that insanity exists, and y^t have great difficulty in 
determining whether the patient should be removed from 
home, and placed in an asylum. It is one thing to de- 
termine that a man's mind is in a state of disease, but it 
is another and very different thing to determine to what 
extent the affection has extended; whether it involves only 
one, or a few, or the whole of the mental powers ; and 
how far it effects his capacity of proper self-direction in his 
intercourse with society. For insanity is not a specific 
state, always marked out by well defined lines, which. 
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wlien it* otecan, necessarily unfits a person for mingling 
in society and in btisiness with his fellow men ; but^ Wktr 
afc c ti o ua of other oigans, it is a morbid state wluch may 
maittfest itself in every possible degree, from the most 
obseore to the most strikii^ departure from mentdt 
healdi. Ehrery body knows, for instance, that an indiyi- 
dna! may be matrabfy insane on aD snbjects hinf^lng np- 
on one or two fiicnlties of the mind, and yet be perfectly 
rational and sound on all others ; and that in all matters- 
of thoi^t or of bosiness, which do not touch upon that 
point, he may continue for years, and even for the r^nain- 
der of a long life, to display as nfiudi shrewdness, pmdenoe, 
and good sense as nine out of ten of those who nerer 
had the fear of a strait waistcoat before their eyes ; and 
every one conversant with the insane is aware, thi^ in 
practice every possible gradation is to be met ifri^, from 
an isolated affection like the above, ixf one involving' ali 
the faculties of the mind. And, consequently, the true 
problem to be resolved, where the rights of liberty and 
of property are concerned, is not so nmch whether men- 
tal derangement exist, but whether it has extended so fixr 
as to deprive the individual of the power of sound judgment 
in his own affairs, or rf reflating his own moral conduct, 
so that he shall not endanger the welfare either of others or 
of himself Numerous cases, indeed, exist around us of 
partial affections of the mind, which do not interfere in 
any marked degree with the business habits of the pa- 
tient, and in which, therefore, it would be the height orf 
cruelty and injustice to deprive him of civil or inoral li- 
berty, but in which, at the same time, every conscien- 
tious physician, if judiciaJly examined on the abstract 
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questioB of l^e existence or noa-exktenee of insanity, 
would be obliged to answer in the affirmative. And, on 
the other hand, there are numerous cases which do in- 
terfere with the business habits, and thinking powers of 
the patient, and in which removal to an asylmn would 
neverth^ess only serve to aggpravate the force^ and to 
diminish the curability, of the disease ; where, with early 
and judieiouft management at home, the recovery might 
take place so speedily as to prevent any suspicion get- 
ting abroad as to the real nature of the illness. The 
question, therefore, is not devoid of difficulty ; and the 
grand objects to be kept in view in attempting its solu-r 
tion are to get rid of the hitherto inseparable associa- 
tion between insanity and a madhouse, and to judge of 
what is required from a minute inrestigation and con* 
sideration of the individual case, a task in which Phre- 
nology is of most effectual service. 

There is a condition of mind, apparently involving all 
the fEtculties which may give rise to conscientious dif- 
ference of opinion, and in which it becomes douUy ne- 
cessary to distinguish between disordered mind and in- 
competence to biuinessy a distinction too often lost sight of 
in our discussions. It occurs chiefly in persons of a 
highly excitable and irritable temperament ; who, from 
trifling cat»es, are carried away by trains of thinking 
or idiosyncrasies of feeling, which less susceptible per- 
sons experience only after a succession of the most 
powerful impressions. Persons so constituted pass years 
of their lives apparently on the verge of insanity, with- 
out its ever becoming decided, unless a hereditary pre- 
^ii^KMition e^t, in which case they generally sooner or 
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later lapse into lunacy. In the mean time, howeTer, 
they are remarkable for unequal spirits, for doing odd 
diings and manifesting strange feelings, but, npon the 
whole, they conduct themselves so much like other peo- 
ple, that although every one remarks that they have 
their peculiarities, few wiU venture to pronounce them 
intane. But, in such cases when the transition to insa- 
nity does occur, it is so g^radual, that the most experien- 
ced physician, even after maturest examination, is often 
left in doubt as to the extent to which the disease has 
proceeded ; and, while he feels that the individual is not 
in a condition to be left entirely to his own guidance, 
he is at the same time conscious that he retains too 
much soundness of mind not to be injured by the pre- 
mature interference either of friends, of doctors, or of 
lawyers. 

The point of difficulty for the physician, therefore, 
and that for the solution of which we would, in many 
instances, ardently long for the assistance of an intelli- 
gent jury, is to determine, not the mere existence of a 
mental affection, but the limit at which that affectum begins 
to deprive the individtuil of the power of proper self direc* 
tion, and at which, therefore, it becomes the duty of the lawy 
and of the friends, to step in for his protection. The right 
solution of this problem is no easy task, for it requires 
in the jurors not only clearness of perception, and sound- 
ness of judgment, but a knowledge of human nature, 
and an acquaintance with the general functions of the 
body, and with the previous habits and constitution of 
the suspected lunatic, which unhappily, under our im- 
perfect systems of general education, very few persons 
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are found to possess. And it is in vain to seek for any 
general rule to help us out pf the difficulty, for every 
human being presents so many points of difference in 
mind and in body, and in the external circumstances 
modifying both, that every new case requires the same 
impartial examination, the same careful analysis, and the 
same accurate consideration of all the attendant pheno- 
mena as the first that ever occurred to us ; and he who, 
disregarding all these conditions, hastens to form his 
opinion from the application of general rules, will inevi- 
tably fall into error, and be the cause of much misery 
to those who confide in him*. 

Even after having determined that the individual is 
insane, and incompetent to the management of his own 
affairs, it by no means necessarily follows that confine- 
ment will promote his recovery; and this distinction 
ought never for a moment to be forgotten. Having dis- 
posed of the civil question, and provided for the safety of 
the patient, and for the preservation of his property, the 
inquiry, whether his restoration to reason and sound 
mind will be best promoted by treating him at home, or 
in a private house, or by sending him to an establish- 
ment for the express reception of lunatics, next presents 
itself to the physician, and must be resolved on differ- 
ent grounds. And here, again, the evils of applying ge- 
neral rules to all cases indiscriminately become appa- 

* It may be proper to state, that the substance of the above 
remarks appeared in an article, which I published anonymously 
in the Scotsman of 6th February 1830, from which they were 
shortly after transferred to several of the medical journals. 

p2 
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rent. Beeaiise confinement is beneficial to tlie reeer^iy 
of one diMs of patients, it has been supposed that it mast 
be eqnall J adrantageons for tbe recoreiy of all ; and to 
pronounce a person insane^ and to send hiin to a AMMi- 
honse, bare tbns come to be considered as almost tbe 
same tbing ; wben, in realit j, tbe difference df tbe dis- 
ease, and tbe constant Tariet j of features wbicb it exbi- 
bits, render sameness of treatment ah utter and ihjiiriotis 
absurdity. 

Erery case ougbt to be considered in itself, and a 
treatment in barmony witb its owti ihdications resorted 
to. Tbe patient, for instance, ougbt nerer to be setit tt9 
an asylum wben tbe means of treatment are equkQy ac- 
c^^ble, and tbe probabilities of bis restoration equally 
great at borne. But if tbe nature of tbe derangement 
be such as to require that constant watchfulness and de- 
cided control, which can only be obtained in an esta- 
blishment devoted to this purpose, there can be no hesi- 
tatioa in deciding upon removal. In such circumstances, 
the comfort, as well as the safety, of the limatic demand 
seclusion ; and his feelings are less outraged at restraints 
put upon him by strangers, over whom he never eJcer- 
cised any authority, either of affection or of duty, than 
by his own family and friends, on whose consideration 
he is conscious of possessing stronger claims, or whose 
sympathies he may hope to rouse by the continued and 
persevering appeals to their kindness and to former 
friendship. It is on this account that it is common to 
see maniacs who, in the bosom of their own families, 
were all turbulence and outrage, become at once peace- 
able and submissive when taken charge of by strangers. 
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And, whether we look to the ultimate cure or tempora- 
ry comfort of tlie patient, it is assuredly an act of direct 
kindaess towards him to withdraw him from the influ- 
ence of incessaDt irritation, and place him where the 
temptation to excitement is diminished, and its room 
supplied by whatever can soothe and tranquillize- 
Where the causes productive of the disease have been 
in long continued operation within the sphere of the do- 
mestic circle, and the morbid associations have, as often 
happens, connected themselves inseparably with his own 
family or friends ; the recovery of the lunatic will be 
gT^atly promoted by removal from home. In many in- 
stances, those formerly moat loved become the objects of 
hatred and suspicion, and their presence tends only tu 
provoke and increase the activity of the disorder. The 
very walls of the house, the scenery amidst which it is 
situated, and, in short, every thing' capable, from its cou- 
nexiun with the past, of exciting' an interest in the pa- 
tient's mind, give new vig;our to his morbid associa- 
tions, and retard the return of health and reason ; while 
a change of scene and of society, and the well directed 
kindness and care of strangers, by giving a new direction 
to feeling, and a new impetus to thought, are often at- 
tended with the most beneficial eflecta upon his general 
state, and prepare him for the ameliorating operation of 
both medical and mora! treatment. 

If, however, the mental disturbance bo of very recent 
origin, or the speedy result of powerful causes operating 
beyond the sphere of bis own circle, or of a nature not 
involving the true relatione subsisting between the lutia- 
tic9 and his friends ; or, if it be obviously dependent on 
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bodily duorder of a temporary and curaUe kind, such as 
oecnrs after parturition, or from acote digestire derange- 
ment ; the patient ought, on no aecoont short of absolute 
necessity, to be removed from home till a £ur and syste- 
matic trial has been made of the proper means of core ; 
and the ca«e has £dlen, from their failure, within the 
provisions already alluded to. To act otherwise would 
be to risk the conversion of a temporary, or curable fit, 
into a permanent and intractable disease ; for no situa- 
tion can be conceived more distressing to the feelings, or 
hurtful to the reason, of a person so situated, than, on 
the dawning of reason, to find himself classed with the 
insane, and subjected to all the restraints of a madhouse. 
Bfany, who have been hurried into premature confine- 
ment, have, by the very act, been fitted for remaining 
the tenants for life of the cells to which heedless rashness 
had at first consigned them. 

Even where the aberration has taken g^radaal root 
amid the associations of home ; and where the violence 
of the symptoms seems to require restraint and watch* 
fulness, a great deal more may frequently be effected by 
placing the patient under the direction of a physician and 
the superintendence of strangers, either in his own house 
or in one hired for the purpose, than by confinement 
in an asylum, especially when there is no strong heredi- 
tary taint ; and the cause has been purely external ; and 
assistance is called in at the commencement of the dis- 
ease. By proper management and consistent treatment, 
the patient may, in many instances, be restored to health 
and to society in a few weeks or months, with much 
greater security for the future, than if oppressed with 
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the recollections of confinement. But if the disease has 
been of long standing, and has arisen chiefly from the 
mental tendencies and constitution of the patient, little 
advantage is likely to accrue from this plan, and the pre- 
ference ought to be given to a well regulated asylum, 
from the superior means which such an institution af- 
fords for enforcing regularity and order, and the various 
other measures conducive to the safety, comfort, and re- 
covery of the patient. 

When, as too generally happens, the period for active 
measures is gone by before medical advice is called in, 
almost every thing must then depend on the proper re- 
gulation of the moral treatment, which embraces in its 
sphere every thing which acts directly upon the mind, 
and its various faculties of sentiment, propensity, and 
thought. And here it is impossible not to lament the 
prevailing ignorance of human nature, which we meet 
with in every quarter, when we attempt to secure the 
co-operation of others in subjecting the patient to a pro- 
per moral regimen. For want of a philosophy of mind, 
based upon observation, and applicable to the a£Pairs of 
life, in those to whose care the patient is entrusted; 
from the consequent want of acquaintance with the 
springs which rouse any given faculty of the mind into 
action ; from want of tact in touching these springs, and 
the jarring and discord arising from accidentally grating 
upon those chords which ought to have been left un- 
touched ; the best concerted and most promising schemes 
of the practitioner are often defeated, and irreparable 
mischief done, where every anxiety was felt, and every 
effort made, to promote his cure. 

4 
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It if, indeed, too trae, that ignorance of the pkilcMio- 
phy of the homan mind, and of its rehitions to the l»nun 
at its material organ, ii one of the greatest obstacles, not 
only to the present core of the insane, hat to the &ither 
adTanoement of oar medical knowledge of insanity ; and 
till this troth shaU be recognised in its fullest fbiee, and 
the principles of Phrenology be adopted as the physio- 
logical, and therefore the sorest, basis of a m«ital phi- 
losophy, we shall look in rain for those amdiorations in 
the management of the insane which are so impamtively 
reqoired. The nomeroos poblications which have late- 
ly appeared afford demonstrative eyidence that the sub- 
ject of diseased mind, decidedly the highest of whidi 
medicine can treat, is at last attracting a degree of no- 
tice proportioned to its deep interest and inherent im- 
portance ; and engaging in its caltiyation men of high- 
er talent, g^reater philanthropy, and more extensire ac- 
quirements, men, in short, more qualified to do justice 
to the investigation than have hitherto v^itured upon 
this field of inquiry. But the inconsistency of mankind 
has ever been remarkable, and never was it more oon- 
i^icuously displayed than in reference to this very sub- 
ject. Regarding the mental operations as at once the 
most elevated and most complicated which can become 
the objects of human inquiry, as those which confer dig- 
nity on man and raise him pre-eminently above the 
brute creation by which he is surrounded, we have for 
many centuries considered the profoundest and most 
comprehensive minds as alone equal to the task of ana- 
lyzing the phenomena and developing the philosophy of 
mind; and of tracing out the numerous applicatidns of 

3 
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that phildisophy to ednoatioti) to morab, to legislationi 
and to erer jr Other purpose of improvemeiit to which the 
mtnd^ in health, cAn be directed. But, by an unaccount- 
able perr^^ioti Of uhderstaiviing, the moment that our na- 
tural difficidties are multiplied in number and increased 
in forcO by the addition of dtseascy and that We stand more 
ih need than erer of the soundest judgment, nicest dis- 
criminatieii, and most extensive acquaintance with sound 
philosophical principles to guide us in the intricate, btit 
most interesting^^ duty of ministering to the mind die- 
mUed, iind attempting its restoration to health and hap- 
piness, precisely at that point we consider the suljeet as 
of too low and degrading a character to merit the no- 
tice of the educated and intelligent philosopher and phy- 
sician, aUd as fit only to occupy the attention of the 
rude and illiterate keeper^ whose highest claims to our re- 
gard consist in his physical strength, firmness, courage, 
kindness of disposition, and common sense, without one 
particle of acquaintance, either professed or implied, with 
those philosophical views which the talented and emi- 
nent men alluded to, the lights of their ages, have been 
elaborating from their brains for the last two thousand 
years I Never was a more biting satire penned or print- 
ed than this simple flEict, or one more instructive in the 
conclusions to which it leads us. What would be thoi^ht, 
for instance, of our Newtons, our Galileos, and our 
Laplaces, ftnd of the principles which they dedicated 
their lives to unfold, were we to find their labours equal- 
ly barren in results, and the practical mariner borrow- 
ing his astronomical lights solely from the illiterate but 
observant shepherd ? Or what would we think of the 
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•cience of chemistiy, and of the labours of a Davy, a 
Black, or a Vauquelin, were we to find them thrust 
aside as useless and vain speculations, and the ill-in- 
formed operatire, instead of a Watt or a Bolton, di- 
recting the construction of a steam-engine, without any 
knowledge of the properties or laws of the power he 
was seeking to wield ? And yet the parallel between 
these supposed examples, and the place occupied by 
philosophers on mind in regard to the treatment of the 
insane, is complete and unbroken ; and to me it seems as 
clear as demonstration, that were medical men, and so- 
ciety at large, better informed in r^^ard to their own 
nature and constitution, and to the relations in which 
we stand to each other and to external objects, we 
should be much more successful, not only in curing in- 
sanity, but also in preventing its attacks. 

In prescribing for the morbid conditions of other parts 
of the body, we find it necessary to regulate the func- 
tions which they perform in such a way as to assist, or 
at least not to interfere with, the beneficial action of the 
remedies employed. If the lungs are a£Pected, we for- 
bid exercise, loud speaking, or playing on wind-instru- 
ments ; because all of these tend to accelerate respiratioriy 
and this necessarily involves increased action in them. 
If the eye is inflamed, we regulate the admission of 
light and the exercise of vision according to the same 
rules. In affections of the brain, therefore, whether of 
an acute or less active kind, we ought, in ordinary con- 
sistency, to follow out the same practice ; and in the for- 
mer to withdraw all stimuli, and in the latter, to modify 
their agency, so as to secure beneficial results. When, 
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for instance, we meet with a lunatfic suffering from ex- 
citement of the organ of Cautiousness, as manifested by 
gloomy, desponding, and harassing anticipations of fu- 
ture evil, we ought to be scrupulous in avoiding every 
thing calciilated to act further upon that particular men- 
tal function, as this would inevitably rouse it to higher 
activity and make matters worse ; or, when we see an 
individual suffering from morbid exaltation of Venera- 
tion, and a prey to the mental symptoms by which it is 
characterized, we ought carefully to withdraw him from 
the presence of every object which addresses itself to 
that faculty till the disease is mitigated, and its renewed 
exercise becomes requisite to restore it to health. This, 
accordingly, forms the first grand principle in the moral 
treatment of the insane, and it is one for the application 
of which Phrenology affords many facilities. By. un- 
folding to us what the primitive powers of the mind are, 
and the objects and relations connected with each ; and 
further, by enabling us to distinguish with accuracy the 
natural dispositions and talents of the patient, or the 
proportionate strength in which every individual faculty 
is possessed. Phrenology gives us a power of acting, and 
of adapting external circumstances to the exigencies of the 
case, with a precision, confidence, and consistency, which 
it is impossible to obtain in any other way. We have 
already seen, that, in the great majority of cases, the 
madness takes its character from the predominant or- 
ganization and mental endowment *, and that many lu- 
natics possess the power of concealment and deceit to a 

* See pages 158, et seq. 
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degree tfast irequenlij defies scmtiiiy. Now, ii giTee 
the ph^ieUm imraeiMe eommand orer sock patieBiBy 
wheft bj tike examiiiatioii of tke kead he cui» ae genenl- 
ly happens, discover the natural dispositioBS so aceivate- 
Ij as to know what are the probaUe points of attack in 
the mental constitntion ; when to be on his guard against 
counterfeit and subterfuge ; and what class of notiTes 
or line of mental discipline is likely to be attended with 
the best effects in subduing excitement, and promoting 
the return of reason. In enabling him to detect the 
machinations of the cunning, and the derices of the sid'' 
cide, it is also of signal adrantage, . as well as in wAagU 
ing the required precautions to tke duuracter on whack 
they are intended to operate. When he finds a large 
endowment of SecretiToness and Gantioasness, com- 
bined with predominant animal organs, g^od intdlect, 
and only moderate morale he will at once feel that, kow- 
OTer correct, plausible, and rational his patient may 
seem to be, he is in reality a dangerous neighbour, and 
in a state demanding the closest watching and superin- 
tendence. 

Phrenology assists greatly in enabling the practition- 
er to keep his temper calm and unruffled amidst the in- 
sults, and sometimes blows, directed against him, and to 
overawe the maniac by the union of firmness, kindness, 
and reason, under the severest provocation ; and this is 
an advantage of no small moment. Perceiving in the 
maniac's rage the blind outpourings of excited Destrue- 
tiveness, and aware that even there the higher feelings 
of our nature will often respond to their exhibition in 
himself, the physician can sometimes allay the storm 
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"vHth pentfect girfety, by merely addressing Imnself in 
kindness, synJpMhy, and confidence to the patient's mo^ 
rill Biitdre; for in almost the worst instance, there is 
some link or other with humanity, which, if properly 
taleen advantage of, wiU soothe and comfort the patient ; 
whei^eas force and restramt, injodicfoiisly applied, will 
^ouse ungovernable fury, not unattended with danger to 
life* I have seen a patient in this state resist for hours 
the nnited efforts of four or five of the strongest men, 
and in a fierw minutes led away without disturbance by 
one individuld, whose only means of eoei^on were mild- 
ness, tact, and fimmess. 

Connected with this, I may remark, that a hurtful er- 
ror is prevalent in supposing that all lunatics are inac- 
cessible to reason, and insensible to the ordinary feelings 
€ff hmnanity, imd that, therefore, it is lost time to at" 
tempt to influence them by rational and consistent kind- 
ness and friendly intercourse, and quite unnecessary to 
be scrupulous or otherwise considerate in what we say to 
them, as they can neither remember nor judge with accu<' 
racy. This, however, is a most pernicious error, faivour- 
able only to unworthy deceit, ignorance^ and indolence. 
In the majority of cases, some, however few, of the 
flicHlties remain unaltered, and even in those which ap- 
plu^ently involve every feeling and faculty, there are 
gHmpse« of relison, and tendencies to right and sound 
aetion, whichy as in all other diseases, ought to be fostered 
and strengthened into vigour^ It is for this reason that 
it is injurious to recovery to limit the intercourse of the 
i^isane to those who are thetnselves insane, as is done in 
otu* public establishme^Bts, where the only rational crea- 
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tures with whom the patient can associate are his keep- 
ers and superintendent, men generally of little intellec- 
tual superiority, knowledge, or learning, and of little re- 
finement of manner or feeling. Not only is the intellect 
thus depriyed of the ameliorating influence of soand ex- 
ercise in others, but the feelings, already separated from 
every object to which formerly value was attached and 
affection engaged, are thus left ungratified, and perhaps 
disgusted, and delicacy hurt by the scenes to which they 
are inevitably exposed ; and, in proportion as reason and 
health return, the evil becomes more afflicting, and its 
effects more injurious in retarding complete restoration. 
The more nearly we can approximate our treatment 
of the insane to that of reasonable beings, the greater 
will be our success. We ought never to deceive them, 
to do a single act, or utter a single expression to them, 
which we would not do supposing them to be perfectly 
sane and able to judge of their own state, and of the 
propriety of our conduct towards them in the circum- 
stances. One piece of deceit, however harmless, will 
forfeit confidence as soon as detected, and none are more 
acute in its detection than the insane. It is, besides, not 
only bad in itself, but hostile to moral discipline, as it 
authorises deceit in others. Consistency and integrity 
may fail for the moment to soothe the patient, where de- 
ceit might for the moment succeed ; but the purchase of 
present quiet on such terms is too injurious to both pa- 
tient and physician to render it advisable; and there- 
fore it ought not to be made. Those who wish to pre- 
serve and increase their influence over the lunatic, will 
be careful never to promise what they never intend to 
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perform, and never to fail when once they have given 
their word. They will also habitually consult liis feel- 
ings, and shew an interest in his comfort, happiness and 
recovery ; while they will devote themselves to the re- 
moval of every offending cause, and to procuring every 
enjoyment and interest of society, occupation, and exer- 
cise which the patient c^ appreciate. So far as can be 
judged from Captain Hall's account of the Connecticut 
Retreat, already alluded' to as remarkable for its supe- 
riority in effecting cures, the system pursued by Dr 
Todd with such success is marked in every step by kind- 
ness, openness, and candour ; and every effort is made to 
gain the sympathies of the inmates, and to connect them 
by feeling and affection with society. For this purpose, 
a conmiittee of visitors, including ladies, make frequent 
and long visits, in the spirit, not of mere form and cere- 
mony, but of active kindness and humanity, and the ad- 
vantages resulting from such intercourse have proved to 
be incalculably great. The visitors must, of course, be 
persons of much sense, good nature, information, and 
tact, and have some general idea of how to conduct 
themselves, but, with these qualifications, their inter- 
course cannot fail to be grateful and salutary. This 
mode of addressing the feelings of the insane is, in fact, 
the most direct, and therefore the most powerful way of 
calling the mental functions and organs into healthy ac- 
tion. From the shyness and suspicion so frequently ac- 
companying insanity, it may be more difficult to obtain 
access to the sympathies of the lunatic, and to become the 
object of his better feelings ; but the distance and distrust 
at first shown often give way gradually to sustained kind- 
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ueM, perfect candonr, and imperturbable eqvaqintikyy un- 
der proYOcatioD. For the patient, finding^ by experience 
diat he has now met with a friend who will remain 
steady in his benevolent efforts for his comfgrt, however 
little return he may make for Hthe kindnesa ijthown him, 
and feeling secure ijwm Uie attack of caprice and relta- 
Uation, at kst gireii way, and deri)r«s oonsdation, ko|>e, 
and strength /af mind ^ram &ee cattiamoiowi, ncft only 
with his phyncian, but with such idiacreet, InteHigeial;, 
and benevoleBt fiModa as the k^ter may aee 'adviaaUe 
to admit to his presence. 

Moral regimen can scarcely, indeed^ be 400: Ughly jcs- 
limated in the cum of insanity, land itco^aires oidy to be 
ocmducted with discrimination to drjonder il a*^^ry 4tfac- 
tual remedy. Unfortunately the use of Ahe teiin tmord 
has, from its connexion with n[md,wjikdi:ai^-:the.«otice 
of the praciitioneritoo much fiHwn the bodtt^y c;oiidiliAoos 
und^ whi<^ the inteUectufd powers and fnonil iediingd 
act, and thus deprived him of the opportuliity i>f .nd^p^- 
ing dtfieirent kinds of morfd jtrei^tm^t t^i^Uf^^ivt'^cn^s 
of ittsnnity ; and acoordinjgply, we find all the i<nsiWt^ of 
an asylum subjected to the same discipline^ <aifd jtheir 
employments and amusements regulaited afLer one ge- 
neral plan. If the superintendent have A-d^oided^aste 
for music, we shall probably find a good d^al ^f stre^ laid 
upon its beneficial efiects, and every persuasiqu resort^ 
to, to induce the patients to engage in its p^^rmance, 
whether they have any ear or not, or whether -the joa- 
ture of thef music be likely to excite or to soothe. In 
like manner, if the directors be men of -sincere piety, and 
derive mtt<^ happiness frcnn devtHional ^x^eisea, we 
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«hall fvAMy iad them recommending the indisorimi- 
nate attendance of all the patients on relj^ous worship, 
without jp^^d to tiie different effects which it is cfdeu- 
late^ to produce on different £orms of madness. When^ 
in fact, physiology shetirs that, as every emotion and 
every intellectaal facolty are exercised through the me* 
dium of organization, excitemeat/of these emotiiims and 
iaouHjies it necessarily and anavoidahly «ccomp«»ied with 
con«0poHding oi^anic 4iction, jmd that the laUe^ will 
prove henefioial or hurtful, esac^y us it bapfi^is -to he 
Adapted or not to the state «f the oi>gani2ation.at the 
time; just as the Admission of light is beveficialin one 
state of the eye, hut hurtful in another. 

If any one is disposed to doubt lihe > sanative ^wer of 
nionJ r^*imen, let htm turn to the . exposition. iJreQidy 
given of the fonctional causes, and of liieir mode of ac- 
tion on the%rain, and he ^U not fail to p^oeive, that 
'if, as there shewn, moaral causes exert a more direct and 
«nei^etic influ^ice in deranging the health, of thehrain 
and mind, than all others put together, theyinust be 
equally powerful in restoring at to a soiukd state when ju- 
diciously applied ; for it can scarcdy he doubted that f^i 
object which has power to produce disease must act too 
•strongly on the morbid organ to leave its further influ- 
tenoe a niatter of indifference. In hypochondriacal pa- 
tients, and others .affected with the lesser degrees of 
tnental disorder, we have daily opportunity of witness- 
ing the good done by the .cheerful conversation and en- 
couragement of a sensible £Riend, who has tact enough to 
rouse the other fcMiulties into activity, and to withdraw 
^xterously the parent's attention fnnn dwelling on his 
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delusion. The sound faculties are thus broug'ht into 
pky and strengthened, new interests are excited, and a 
temporary oblirion of his distresses takes place, which, 
as allowing the morbid organs to rest, is extremely £ei- 
Toorable to recovery. Travelling and change of sc^ie 
act in the same way, and their good effects are too well 
known to require discussion here. 

Powerful in modifying the action of the brain, as mo- 
ral arrangements are thus shewn to be, the practice of 
subjecting all lunatics to the same regimen, appears not 
less preposterous than would be that of subjecting all 
who are affected with stomachic disease to one sort of 
diet ; food being pretty nearly to the stomadi what men- 
tal stimulus is to the brain. In society we know how 
variously we must address ourselves to different indivi- 
duals to produce any impression upon them ; and the ef- 
fect of disease disturbing the mind is not to smooth 
down inequalities already existing, but to make natural 
features stand out in harsher contrast, and therefore the 
necessity for discriminative occupation and appeals to 
sentiment becomes only the greater by the addition of 
disease. The neglect of this circumstance is the chief 
cause of the discrepant testimonies we possess as to the 
effects of music, of religious exercises, and of various 
other moral remedies, which, if they act at all, must do 
mischief when ill applied, as certainly as they do good 
when used judiciously. And hence the unavoidable evils 
arising from lunatics associating with none but lunatics, 
or with keepers of no education or refinement. In such 
society, there cannot be the slightest regulation of moral 
stimuli so as to adopt them to the exigencies of the mo- 
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Ynent, Mkd of the indiWdual case, and a powerful means 
of beneficial infitience to tiie patient is thus sacrificed. 

For the proper adaptation of moral regimen to the 
individual case, a combination of good feeling, talent, 
and knowledge, is required, which cainnot be expected 
to exist in the ordinary uneducated keepers of an asy- 
lum ; and nntil this part of the system is improved by 
the introduction of superior men to act as the friends 
and associates, as well as superintendents, of the insane, 
we can form no notion how much more successfiil our 
•curative measures may become. And yet, so little is 
this generally understood, that it is scarcely a year 
since an outcry was raised in Scotland against a par- 
liamentary enactment, extending to that country a law 
previously in operation in England, obliging every pub- 
lic asylum of more than one hundred patients, to have 
Bit least one resident medical officer, a regulation which 
•seems to be not only highly judicious, but absolutely 
necessary with -a view to both the medical and moral 
treatment of the insane. 

The subject of mind, sound Or diseased, is still abun- 
dantly obscure, and we are supported by the highest and 
most experienced (Continental, as well as British, autho- 
rities, in holding it to be impossible rightly to regulate 
the feelings and employment of the lunatic, or to pre- 
scribe the necessary remedial treatment, without pre- 
viously studying and becoming acquainted with his past 
bistory and habits, and with his peculiarities of consti- 
tution, temper, and dispositions. Even moral treatment, 
on which so much stress is justly laid, requires this pre- 
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limiiiuy knowledge to render h ooodndTe to lecorcrn 
For» M alreadj mentioned^ it alasds nt eomethiii^ Hhe 
the Mine refaition to Ike mind i^ fcrani thnt enloUMl 
does to tlie bile and liver. It e pp B c g ^ndAy to, and 
exerts its duef infloenoe on, tbe diseased Mgnm; and 
thnefbre, mdess it b eondncted daHiiUj, ^ippropritMjj 
and with perseverance, its efficaej is not only lost Inft 
perverted. Bat to be able to grappls with mind, and to 
infloence it bc n efe i aBy, we nmt not mdy hmw^ liM 
oorsdres, bot we nnist be intinntelj ncqnaimted wM 
bonuin natore, widi its varions ^B^ings and upwiy ef 
action, and with the rdations of diese to enck oihor, 
to the external world, and to the ^lysical sjrstaai % and 
we most know ihe individnal ^pudities of tke patisnt, 
and lire and associate widi him to put aD l i i eo e m pr^ 
per operation. Hie mind and ^e body act nsd least 
on each other without ceasing, and thsrefora n know^ 
ledge isff the organs and functions eon^osing' tke body> 
and of the effects of these upon the mental etates> is 
also indispensable. But such a combination of leqni^ 
sites is not to be looked for in the half-educated, al- 
though it may be, good-hearted ke^er or saperintmdr 
ent of an asylom. And we should consider even the 
professional man who possessed them all to be a singi»- 
larly fortunate and valuable person. It is idle to iu*gne 
about professional dignity being a barrier to the aoc^t- 
ance of such a situation. This is a groundless and sense- 
less aspersion, for it would be difficult to point out a 
higher or more digniied office than that of restoring our 
fellow creatures to reason, to usefulness, and to society. 
Good, then, in every sense, will, I think, come out of 
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this enactment. Profeasional knowledge will be in- 
creased, the preralence and spread of iusanity be checked 
by timely treatment, and happinettg confened upon thou- 
sanda who now suffer the penalties of our ignorance. 

The second great principle in conducting the moral 
treatment uf the insane, is to give due exercise and oc- 
cupation to the mental faculties and cerebral organs 
which are unaffected. The reader who has kept in 
mind the esposition of the ixwi v£ exercise, given in the 
beginning of this work, will not fiul to appreciate the 
importance of tliis principle, and to regret the very 
small provision made for it8 fulfilment in most of our 
aeylums. When we see the numerous instances of ner- 
vous disease, and of insanity induced by no other cause 
except want of occupation in persons who have acquired 
an independence and ceased to labour ; in females who 
have never had any imperative employment ; and in re- 
tired officers, and other individuals of the same deacrip- 
IJOD, it is impossible to be blind to the fact, ttiat confine- 
ment in an asylum, without any means of mental or bo- 
dily exei^ise, must be extremely prejudicial to recovery. 
We might presume as much, indeed, from knowing that 
idleness and want of active interests, positively induce 
the disease ; but we have, in addition, the direct testimo- 
ny of experience to prove, that in proportion as the laws 
of exercise are obeyed, and the varions tiiculties of the 
mind are presented with objects calculated to solicit 
their action, recovery goes on more favoiu-ably. All 
those who have acquired celebrity in the cnre of insani- 
ty have been careful in providing for this requisite of 
cerebral and mental health ; and, happily, its importance 
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is now beginniiig to sttnct tome portion of tke atten- 
tion wbich 18 doe to it ; and we ma j kope tkat tlie day 
it not fiv distant when ereiy aayhim will be provided 
with means of employment, exercise^ and recreatiMm pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the ol^ecta to be guned 
by their application. 

It is pleasing, indeed, to see from the late amaai re- 
ports of some of onr public institutions, how mnch anxiK 
ety is now shewn on tkis point, both by the physiciatts 
and directors. In several of tiie reports of the Dundee 
Asylum, for example, the subject is recurred to with an 
earnestness betokening a deep sense of its impertaaee, 
and the erection of sheds and workshf^s, in which tbe 
patients may exercise their trades, is strongly reoom- 
mended, and enforced by the success of similar measures 
in some of the best Continental and British establish- 
ments. To secure the same advantages for patients of 
the upper classes, who are unaccustomed to labour, a 
bowling-green has already been laid down, and a billiard- 
table is speedily to be added. In like manner, at James 
Murray's Royal Asylum, at Perth, in the Lancaster 
Coimty Asylum, and in many others, efforts are made 
to employ the patients in husbandry, gardening, and 
other exercises, and with the best effects; although none 
of these hospitals have yet been provided with memis 
fully adequate to the end in view. In the Lancaster 
Asylum, the patients of the lower classes are required 
to make their own beds, and keep their rooms clean, 
and to do such other duties as conduce to general clean- 
liness and comfort. This practice is decidedly benefi- 
cial; both as employing them, and as giving them « pieaa- 
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'mg lenae of their being useful, and Dot mere drones in 
society. The perfect order and neatnesa which reigTi in 
every department would do credit to the best regulated 
family. 

Difficulty is often found in inducing lunatics to work ; 
and sometimes every motive fails to have any effect. 
Much may, however, be accomplished by good-natured 
perseverance, by well-timed appeals to sense and reason, 
and especial/ff hy tAe moral infiuence of example, which 
goes almost aa far with lunatics as with children. With 
this view, tlio social co-operation of men of sound mind, 
interspersed with and engaged in the same labour as the 
insane, is of great consequence in attaining regularity, 
method, and submission to discipline. The explanation 
of this mu^-t be obvious to every one ; and the attempt 
ought never to be abandoned but from absolute necessi- 
ty. So far OS I have seen, I would say that, after vas- 
cular excitement has been subdued in the commence- 
ment of the disease, while restlessness, sleeplessness, and 
want of command over the feelings are still conspicuous, 
and an uncontrollable current of ideas and sensations 
continues to pass through the mind, and the functions 
of the nervous system are in a state of exaltation, no- 
thing acts so decidedly as a sedative, as abundant and of- 
i3ular exei'cise in the open air. If it be 
too eai'Iy, it increases the intensity of 
the symptoms and the flow of blood to the head ; but 
when, on cautious trial, its safety becomes apparent, it 
i^n scarcely be pushed too far. In several instances I 
have heard patients expatiate on the advantage they 
derived from perseremnce in thig plan. Whether it is 



Um Ae miMadar exeicite acts M an midet te Ae soper- 
fliMNH neanrwtB eaewgjj wkich wmdd ot hemiBO accniit . 
ble and ksd to restless exatemcBt, or by wkai o the i 
principles it may be explained, I sbaD not Tenture to 
determine. The fact, howercr , is certain, and I kanre 
seen eomparatiTe co mp osi ire of mind, sowid deem >>>*^ 
cieaness of tbinkiiy, retmn mider abandant exeraae 
wbcre no other means had any elRset. Nor does iUb 
seem woaderfnl if we loA to tiie lelatiTe ooenrrencea 
in health. We know peifecdy, by experiraK9e> thai no- 
thing presents so powerfnl an ebstade to mental netmty 
as bodily fttigne ; and if we find the sailor boy in his 
first <a^;i^ment» dropping' asleep finom pvnre bodily exw 
haostioa, in the midst of the din, ocnfosiony and danger 
of a battle, we may rest assured, that both the bbbo man 
and the lunatic will be more dnpoeed to dnmbear and 
repose, and less inclined to brood of^ th w cares and 
distresses in continued watchfiilness, when they hsve 
sabjected themselres to the inflnence of bodily labour 
and the open air, than they would hare been if left 
quietly to their own meditations. In accordance with 
this, it is notorious, that those classes of the commnmity 
who are incessantly employed in severe manual labour 
are almost incapable of sustained intellectual exertion, 
and generaUy g^ to sleep under the attempt, while those 
engaged in more sedentary employments, and who do 
not expend their nerrous en^gj in muscular effoits^ such 
as weavers, &c, are men both of keener sensations, 
quicker perceptions, and a more reflecting torn; and 
they it is, accordingiy, who, among the lower <&<)seB^ 
are the critics in all that concerns either Chnrdi or State: 
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and therefore, in causing the luoatic to expend his nei'- 
vons excitement in boiiily labour, it is quite natural t<i 
expeiit that his feelings aliould become more composed, 
and the current of his thoughts less rapid and confused, 
and more mider his own control, Notliing can be act- 
ing more in the spirit of true philosophy than for a man 
to lealk o^hia rage when he Sadu he cannot restrain it. 
A striking example of the efficacy of this method in 
the oure of cerebral excitement, occurred to me in th*' 
young friend who nearly lost his reason from excessive 
study and anxiety to pass a good examination. His 
eyesight, as already alluded to, gave way under conti- 
nual reading, and ha remained blind for several weeks. 
His brain was, at the same time, in a state of involun- 
tary activity, bordering on mental derangement, which, 
indeed, he seemed to escape only from not being predis- 
posed to its attack, and by the cause being purely ex- 
ternal. After the acute symptoms were mitigated by 
local depletion, removal of stimuli and other means, he 
was removed to the country, and enjoined to ho con- 
stantly in the open air, and to keep his mind unemployed. 
His sight tJien gradually returned, butfor sometime after, 
on attempting to read, the page soon became coniused, 
and his thoughts bewildered and uncontrollable by any 
efl'ort, while restlessness, tightness across the head, and 
indifferent sleep, continued to molest him. In this state, 
ho was desired to leave his book the moment his povi'ei's 
of reading and attention began to give way, and to take 
a long walk, short only of absolute fatigue, and to re- 
peat this as often in the day as might be necessary. A 
few days trial satisfied liim so thoroughly of the pro- 
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priety of the advice, tkat in a short time he was walk' 
ing daily to the extent of fiflte^ or twenty miles, ijx di- 
vided stages, and, before thel^rse of two or three 
weeks, he foond himself able to extend his reading froH> 
half a page to nearly half an hour at one sittmg ;., whi}e 
his unpleasant feelings subsided, and sleep retwTied' jUi 
the same proportion, and before many months he ¥faa 
perfectly restored. 

I hare known the same melhod followed in instances 
of ordinary derangement with equal success, and haTe- 
received strong testimonies from more than one putient 
of the comfort resulting from it in the subsidence of irri^ 
tability and the increased pi9«rer of attention which .it 
bestowed. Of course it does not supersede the exhibi- 
tion of medical remedies, or of strict attention to J^^- 
men, but on the contrary promotes their beneficial |Mh- 
tion, for in every case the combined means suited to ita 
nature, ought to be put in requisition. It is in this way 
that travelling through interesting tracts of country, in 
the company of an intelligent companion, does so much 
good, especially when long excursions are made^ on foot, 
and a sufficient motive is in play to compel the exercise ; 
such, for example, is travelling in a hilly country, where 
much of the best scenery can be reached only by pedes- 
trians. In such circumstances, even in spite of the pa* 
tient, external objects make an impression on the sound 
faculties, and conduce to tranquillity.. 

After the preceding observations were written, I met 
with a strong and gratifying corroboration of their ac- 
curacy in the Tenth Report of the Directors of the 
Dundee Asylum, being that for the year ending in June 
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1830, and for which I am mdebted to the kiadnesa of a 
friend, who takes an interest in tlie subject. The new 
superintend en t, " Mr Mackintosh," says the Report, 
" immediately upon his appointment to the charge of 
the Dundee Asylnm, anxious to qualify himself in the 
moat perfect manner for the discharge of his duties, set 
out on a tour of inspection of all the most celebrated 
Lunatic Hospitals in Britnin, and also of the Salpe- 
trijre at Paris, and the Royal Lunatic Aaylum, and Dr 
Bsquirol's private eBtahlishment at Charenton. In all 
of these he ftrand employment more or less resorted tu 
aa one of the most powerful efficients towards cure ; 
but, in one estahlishment in particular, the beneficial ef- 
feelt arising from it have been sutA, as to render restraint 
and cori/fnemenl ge/dom, if ever, necessary, and the patients 
enjoy a Jreedtan searce/y inferior to that which a person en- 
jm/s who is under no control. During theu- lucid inter- 
tbIb, they are permitted to attend their respective places 
of worship on Snndays, to go into the town occasionally 
on the other days of the week, and to take short excnr- 
siODS into the neighbouring country, sometimes accom- 
panied by an attendant, and sometimes not ; and al- 
though opportunities are tlius afforded tliem of effect- 
ing a temporary escape, yet but one attempt of the kind 
lias as yet been made, and every individual after his 
walk or ride returns to the asylum as to the home of his 
choice. Tliis state of rational quiet ami considerate com- 
posvre is to be attributed, in a very great degree, to the 
useful ocnipaHons or heallht/ aniusemeata in which the pa- 
tients are regularly and systattaticallff engaged ; which, 
by cidling off the thoughts from the objects or associa- 
q3 
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tiMM, wydk wmdd oCWnrbe £rtv^ Aon W dm^, 
tribute to indaee dnring^ die ngltt tnaq[»l r ep oae 
refiredbiiig deep. With tkete ftds before 
Ae Directori feel it to be b dvty in^eratire «pOB t^rm 
to fdl upon flome plsB, w iA o t Msjr, by wbk^ iSmb hk- 
hmunng datm of patients in die in s liUitiw i, nader thtu 
esre, may be employed in tbote UMmn and tndes to 
wbick they were accvstomed preTioni to their eoBfine- 
ment.** It is delightfid to aee talent and p hilanthropy 
tiras going hand in hand, and adopting the dhUatea of 
enlightened experience. 

In the less serere affections of the mind, soch an are 
commonly included nnder the designation of hypodiOB- 
driacal, and also in the earlier stages of common de- 
rangement, well regulated exercise and mentad AadpIlBe, 
when combined with proper medical tr e a t m e nt, will of** 
ten go far, withoat confinement, to restore a heakhy 
state of feeling and of thought. The want of perse- 
rerance is a frequent cause of failure, bet when, by 
the co-operation and cheering encouragement of the 
friends, the plan is carried through, it seldom fails 
to do great good. Dr Abercrohbie, in his recent- 
ly published work, mentions that he has found no- 
thing so useful with this view as the study of a regidar 
course of history, the leading events being distinctly 
wiitten out with the proper dates. He has tried the 
experiment many times, and often succeeded in prevent- 
ing the development of confirmed insanity where the 
patient was previously fast advancing towards it. The 
impossibility of fixing the attention, complained of at 
first is part of the disease, and gradually 3rield8 to re- 
4 
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peated application •. The course of reading may be 
varied, if necessary, to suit the habita and tustee of the 
patient, but it ought always to be conducted on the ^ame 
principle — of steady regularity. 

I have mentioned, that, as a general rule in directing 
the minds of the initane, we ought to allow the disor- 
dered feeling or current of thought to remain as much 
as poBsihIe tmtouched, and to exercise the others. This 
advice rests on the same principle which dictates our 
prescribing' repose to an injured muscle, or the exclusion 
of light to an inflamed eye ; as premature exercise of the 
fuDctioii of either of these parts would only irritate and 
aggravate the evil ; but there is a period at which repose 
becomes injurious, aud moderate exercise of the func- 
tion is demanded. The case is the same with the or- 
gans of tlie braiu when they are dii^eased, and hence the 
mischief caused by the indiscriminate reading of devo- 
tional books in religious melanclioly, and by constantly 
condoling wltli the hypochondriac on the subject of liis 
fears. But in these cases also, a period arrives at whicli 
the exercise of the disordered mental function on its 
appropriate objects, becomes necessary for the perfect 
recovery of the organ; and at which, consequently, par- 
licipalion in the devotional exercises in which others are 
engaged becomes advisable. The precise limit is not 
easily ascertained, but a few prudently conducted expe- 
riments will generally suffice for its determination. In 
some caacs, indeed, a sudden and powerful appeal to the 
deranged faculty will promote recovery in very unlikely 
lircumatauces, just as a sudden shock may at ouce givL' 
rise to insanity ; but we are still too ignorant of tlie laws 
■ ABEBcaoHHii; on Ihe Intellectual Fuwera, ]i. 335 and 33lt. 
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by which the mental operations are fegulaied, to war-* 
rant our rentnring npon any gneh experimeiitis^ wherip 
the stake is so terious as the possession or the loss ^ 
reason. The fact, however, behig certain^ ought Jo 
make ns look about, and watdi the action of erery va- 
riety of circumstances upon the human mind, in' die 
hope that ultimately something like certain groundu 
may be obtained for rational experiments. 

Of late a good deal of discussion has tricen place as to 
the propriety of lunatics being present at 1^ Tegular 
performances of Diyine Worship, and receiving the<'be^ 
nefits of religious instruction. If we consider for a bmk 
ment the deep interests connected with the exercise of 
the religious feelings, and the power which these liavi» 
in influencing the niind, it will be evident that much 
good or much harm must result, according to the fitnesa 
or unfitness of the patient, to view them in a prf»per 
light ; and that, while much must depend on the judg- 
ment with which the portions of the service are selected 
and enforced, much must also depend on the condition 
of the lunatic himself. Nobody, for example, would 
ever think of recommending the admission to divine 
worship of those whose reason is so completely unsettled 
or debilitated, as to render them regardless of control, 
and totally inaccessible to sentiments befitting the sacred 
occasion ; but, between the two extremes of violence and 
idiocy, there are many intermediate degrees which de- 
mand a nice discrimination, and an acciu*ate acquaint- 
ance with the condition of the patient, to determine 
what should be done ; and in which, rightly directed, 
exercise of the religious feelings might do much good. 
Even in what is called Religious Melancholy, in which 
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false views are gMierally.eutertaiiied, aod keep up the 
morbid state^ a cheerfU and judicious exposition of the 
love and compassion of the Divine Being for his suffer- 
ing creature**<-Man, enforced as it would be by its recep- 
tion by the more rational of the patients, could scarcely 
fail to opetiM;e beneficially : whereas, were such an ap- 
peal addressed to the individual alone, the impression 
arising from seeing it taken home to themselves by 
others, would be lost, and the understanding would be 
set at work to repel it, or to pervert its meaning. Sa- 
tisfiEM^tory experience on this subject, however, can ob- 
viously be obtained only in public institutions ; and, as 
I can offer no opinion derived from this source, I am 
happy to be able to subjoin another extract, which I 
consider of extreme importance, from the Report already 
referred to. 

In noticing the common supposition that religious ex- 
citement is a frequent cause of insanity, the Dundee Di- 
rectors make the following very judicious observations : 
'' The plain case appears to be this, — In constitutions 
prone to mental aberration, or in individuals originally 
so framed and circumstanced, that an exciting cause is 
only wanting to bring the latent tendency into life and 
action, vivid representations or conceptions respecting 
the awful concerns of futurity, are perhaps more opera- 
tive in overturning the understanding, than any other 
single excitement. But madness for the most part is a 
complicated effect ; and it must ever be recollected, tluvt 
despondent feelings and maniacal horrors, on the score 
of religion, are more frequently the consequences than 
the cause of the condition we deplore ; but, for these 
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oonseqnences, what more powerful alleviation}, or in- 
deed what more probable core, can be sag^geated, Aaa 
theeomfbrt« and congolatiims of Ghristianity, jndicioiialy 
propounded, and aealoutlyy at the same time tenderly 
aBd afPectionately, enforced? In one aaylnm, at least, 
(thnt of Glasgow), a r^pilar ooorse of Sabbatical in- 
ttmetion has been found to be one of die aaoat effi- 
cient means of moral and mental nmnagement. S^^eak*- 
ing upon this subject, the Directors of that Insiiitataon 
say, <' To one who is ^ut up from the wo^d» and witli 
whom every day is alike, the breaking in upon Iho ordi'> 
nary routine by a set of obsenranees at once singular 
and solemn, cannot hi\ to make a deep in^reesion, and 
to ix attention to a high degree. Accordingly, the fiict 
iSy that, during all the sermons which have hitherto 
been preached, the most loquacious have Tftmainod si- 
lent, the restless have become composed, and all have 
k^t their eyes steadily fixed np<m the elerg3rman, aa if 
anxious to hear and to appreciate every word of his dis^ 
course." And, again, in another Report, ^^ We have 
now far several years had experience of the preu^ice cf 
preaching in the Asylum ; and, far from attempting to 
determine the precise degrees of the powers of attentive 
recollection and judgment, which are necessary to qua- 
lify human beings for joining in public worship, wo are 
radier disposed to allow full weight to the sentiment 
conveyed in the following extract from an int^*esting 
letter addressed to the chaplain by one of our patients. 
*' We hnowofno law whereby the prayers^ entreaties^ tears, 
and sorrotos even ofhrnaJticSy are debarred from the Throne 
ahofoer None indeed I and, althou^ there may be in 
every refuge for the insane, some whose mental aberra- 



tions are of that extreme and deteiinined character, ae 
entirely to unfit thom for derirbg' any beiif;fit and com- 
fort from tlie services of religion, yet this is not tiie case 
irtth the majority to whom these serricea haFe been 
found to be particularly gratifyiog and soothing. It is 
surely, then, the duty of the Directors of every receptacle 
for the insane, to afford as much as lieth in their power 
the means of enjoying these inestimable blessings to such 
of the objects of Heaven's severest visitatioo, as may be 
able to partake of them ; and who, in consequence of 
that Tiaitation, have been placed by their friends and re- 
lEttires under the Directors' inimcdiato cai'e and protec- 
limi." 

To this testimony I might add that of other institu- 
tions, where the same practice has been tried ; but as it 
is substantially to the same effect, the reader will scarcely 
consider it necessary. It may however be remarked, that 
those who have bad experience, concur in enforcing tie 
neoessity of making a judicious selection of patients, as 
the whole benefits must depend on the successful adap- 
tation of the service to their particular state, or rather 
much discrimination must be ei:erci<'ed in excluding the 
few who are unfit ; as expenence has already shewn, that 
a la^e majority of the inmates of every public institu- 
tion may safely be admitted, only the clergyman ought 
to be on his guard not to introduce depressing views, 
cont««t«d or abstract doctrinal points, which such an 
aodienoe miglit easily misunderstand, and by ruminating 
on wliich some of their worst symptoms might be aggra- 
vated. 

Tltne is a rariety of other topics of great interest. 
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which it would have been reqaisite to disciiss, had this 
been intended as a r^;iilar treatise on insanity, bat 
which do not come within my present design. Such are, 
the proper construction and constitution of public esta- 
blishments for lunatics ; the modes of classification ; the 
regulation of light, heat, air, and other external stimuli ; 
and, lastly, the application of the leading principles to 
questions of medical jurisprudence, certainly one of the 
most important subjects to which we can direct our at- 
tention. Some of these subjects have been incidentally 
alluded to in the foregoing pages, and others have been 
scarcely named. The proper classification of lunatics, 
for instance, wonld require a much fuller exposition 
than has been given, and I can only refer for some addi- 
tional hints to the pages of Dr Spurzhbim. In all lu- 
natic establishments it is of immense consequence, as 
that admirable author justly observes, to have subdivi- 
sions for the proper classification of the patients, both in 
the house and in the airing grounds. The furious, the 
noisy, and the dirty, ought to be separated from the 
others, and placed near the superintendents, as it is they 
who require most attention ; but the common practice is 
to place them the farthest away, that the keepers may 
not be annoyed by them. This suggestion of Dr Spurz- 
HEiM*s would have the double advantage of making the 
keepers humane and attentive, that they may not them- 
selves be incommoded either by dirt or noise. The di- 
vision for the tranquil lunatics should be at a distance 
from the former, and surrounded with walks, airing 
ground, or garden, and amply provided with the means 
of recreation, amusement, and employment. This last 
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is of very great consequence, as we have seen that there 
exists not a more efficient cause of insanity than utter 
idleness is to a naturally active mind. The convales- 
cents, again, ought to he entirely separated from those 
under treatment ; as their mixing with the latter is apt 
to lead the mind to dwell on painful recollections, and 
to retard, if not to obstruct, the cure. Occupation is 
necessary, in an essential manner, for the convalescent ; 
and on that account, workshops, gardens, &c. ought to 
he attached to their division, that each may find em- 
ployment suitable to his taste. 

Air, light, and heat act powerfully on the nervous 
system, and their action being incessant, every asylum 
ought to have the means of regelating their supply at 
will. The influence of air is well known, and is gene- 
rally attended to in selecting a situation for an asylum, 
as well as in ventilation ; but that of light is still less 
than it ought to be, considering the intensity of its ef- 
fects both on vegetable and on animal life. Some luna- 
tics are excited by its presence, while others are soothed. 
Some are depressed and others excited by its absence, 
and hence the necessity of regulating its supply on a 
proper consideration of its effects. The baneful notion 
of lunatics being insensible to cold is now happily ex- 
ploded, and there are few houses that do not provide 
for the comfort of their inmates, in the due regulation of 
their temperature. The well known effects of heat and 
cold on the nervous system, shew that even as a remedy, 
the temperature is not to be despised or neglected, for 
it would be difficult to find a more immediate or power- 
fol modifier of nervous action. 
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We hare now taken s general view of tlie ftmetions 
of the brain and nerrous syvteni, and seen that every 
aet of sentation, howerer alight, and of perception, how- 
erer feeble, every affective and moral emotion, and every 
intellectnal operation, are dnring life inseparably related 
to, and influenced by, a corresponding affection of the 
material organs with which the Creator has connected 
them. We have thence traced the orig^ of what are 
called Mental Diseases to disturbance of cerebral action, 
and have seen that the intensity and proneness to acti- 
idty of the various faculties of the mind, perceptive, mo- 
ral and intellectual, are greatiy modified by the relative 
size of their respective organs ; that this takes place in 
virtue of an universal law pervading animate and inani- 
mate nature ; and which applies to the brain and ner- 
vous system in common with all other parts; that this 
principle, hitherto overlooked, is nevertheless highly in- 
fluential in modifying, and in many instances fftvonring, 
the action of the numerous causes of disease by which 
we are constantiy surrounded ; and that next to the here- 
ditary tendency transmitted from parent to chUd, it is 
the most powerful of all the conditions which predispose 
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the individual to the inTasion of insanity. I have next 
examined the varioas conditions required for the healthy 
action of the brain, and for the full development of the 
mental powers, and in neglect of some, and contraven- 
tion of others, we have found fruitful sources of nervous 
and mental disease. I have shewn that, in accordance 
with this, every circumstance to which the production 
of mental derangement can be attributed, acts with a fre- 
quency and enei^ proportioned to the previous suscep- 
tibility of the patient, and to the directness with which 
it affects the nervous functions. In analyzing the mul- 
tifarious symptoms accompanying insanity, we have been 
able to trace most of them to their source in disturbed 
function of some nervous part, and to point out the pro- 
per light in which they ought to be viewed as sigTis of 
the bodily state which gives rise to them. We have 
considered the duration, periodicity, tei'minations, and 
symptomatic forms of the various cerebral affections on 
which insanity depends, and traced, so far as was prac- 
ticable, the affinity existing between these and the nu- 
merous other disorders to which the nervous system is 
liable, either in its parts or as a whole. We have en- 
deavoured to take such a view of the post mortem ap- 
pearances connected with deranged mind as our limited 
data seemed to us to warrant, and have shewn that the 
same analogy subsists between the brain and other or- 
gans, in its diseases, as is observed to hold between tliem 
in their healthy conditions ; that if, in the case of the 
brain, disorder of function is sometimes the only sign of 
the existence of morbid action, so is the same pbet 
non occasionally the- <mly symptom of disease in other 
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parts. Nor does the amlofy fail n r h e a mental derange- 
ment occurs without learing after death aay appreciable 
change of stmctnre in tile brain, or alterations of stroc- 
tore are met with where daring life no sign indicated 
their existence; for exactly the connterpart of this occurs 
with other organs in idiich violent and eren fatal dis- 
order takes place, without leaving any organic trace to 
mark its previous existence ; and organic alterations, on 
the other hand, appear on dissection, where daring life 
no corresponding disturbance of function indicated their 
having taken place ; and, lastly, combining the results of 
the previous exposition, I have attempted to sketch out 
roles of treatment, medical and moral, in harmony with 
the existing state for which we are called upon to pre- 
•mbe, and with those leading principles in Physiology, 
Pathology, and Therapeutics, by which we are accus- 
tomed to direct our curative e£Port8 in all other bodily 
diseases, but which have hitherto been most imperfectly 
applied to the treatment of a class of aflPections second 
to none in inherent interest, or in importance to man- 
kind. 

That the objects sought to be attained in the pre- 
sent publication have been very imperfectly realized 
may be too true ; and that many of scarcely minor im- 
portance have been altogether omitted, will be apparent 
to every one. Still, however, I am not without hopes 
that the mode of investigation which -I -have adopted will 
be found to be essentially correct, and that, in the hands 
of others whose opportunities are greater than my own, 
its farther pursuit will ultimately lead to a richer harvest 
of results. In conclusion, I have only to add, that. 
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should no other person hetter qualified for the task take 
up the application of the same principles, to the elucida- 
tion of the numerous and interesting questions connected 
with the medical jurisprudence of the insane, I may 
hereafter resume the subject. 
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ty, 171. Symptoms referrible to^ 249. Case of its diBORse, 
267. 
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Diet of the insane, 332. 

Digestion, influence of moral causes on, 239. 

Diseases, hereditary, 91, 95. 

Dissection of an organ does not reveal its fbnetioo, 19, 384, 

Domestic dissentiona a cause of insanity, 170. Why generally 

bitter and irrecondleable, 171. 
Drunkenness a cause of insanity, 97} 139. 
Dublin Richmond Lunatic Asylum, Mr G* Combe*s viait to, and 

cases of insanity in, 1(K(. 
Duration of insanity, 269. 

Eagles, their acute vision and large optic Aerves^ 44. Their le- 
una,48. 

£ar, description of the, 37. 

Eccentricity of character, different firom insanitr, tl8. 

Edinburgh Review on the relation between toe braiiw and the 
intelligence of animals, 11. On size of an organ as a measure 
of its power, 42. 

Elephant, sixe of the nerves of its trunk, 31. Iti brain larger 
than that of man, 51. 

Epilepsy induced by imitation, caae o^ 199. 

Erotic mania, 162, 165. 

E. S., of DubUn, case o^ 108, 230. 

Esquirol on predisposition to insaiiity, 89, 94^ 109. On the mu- 
tability of the mental features of insanity, 286. 

Exaggeration, morbid, of natural qualities, a symptom of insani- 
ty, 224. 

Exciting causes of mental derangement, 128. LiOcal and func- 
tional, 132. 

Exercise of the brain, its deficiency a predisposing cause of in- 
sanity, 112. Effects of its deficiency on the mind, 117, 363. 
Its beneficial effects, 118. Extreme partial, a predisposing 
cause of insanity, 125. Long continued and intense, an excit- 
ing cause, 151. 

of the body, laws of, 113. Local effects o^ ib. Its 

beneficial effects, ib* Bad effects of excess, and deficiency of, 
114, 115. 

Eyes, disorganized by want of exercise, 116. Inflamed by too 
much excitement, 160, 202. Of birds of prey, 44, 47. 

Face, relative size of brain and, no measure of intellect, 68. 

Facial angle of Camper, 54, 59. 

Faculties, successive appearance of the> a proof of the plurality of 
cerebral organs, 73. Exercise of the sound, oi^ht to be ffiven 
to lunatics, 363, 371. 

Fanaticism, religious, a fruitful cause of insanity, 184, 195. 

Fear, often productive of insanity, 180. 

Feelings more subject to derangement than the intellectual fa- 
culties, 201. 
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Females of the middle and higher ranks, cause of their liability 
to nervous diseases, 118, 120. Sulject to insanity from disap- 
pointed love, 168. Frequently insane from Love of Approba- 
tion, 176. Liable to rdigious despondency about the age of 
puberty, 193. 

Ferrers, £arl, case of murder committed under the influence of 
mental derangement, 227. 

Fevers sometimes derange the mind, 134, 135. How they re- 
store reason to idiots, 253. 

Fishes, muscular motion of, on what depending, 27. Their large 
ol&ctory nerves, 39. 

Foderi on the plurality of cerebral organs, 18. 

Fciie raUonante^ 253. 

Fortune, sudden changes of, produce insanity, 177* 

French, e€^ts of the Revolution on their religious habits, 195* 

Functional causes of mental derangement, 142. 

Gall, Dr, demonstrated the plurality of cerebral organs, 3, 20, 
57. His mode of discovery of the functions of the brain, 6Q, 
On erotic mania, 164. 

Gambling gives a tendency to insanity, 176, 178. 

Genius, men o^ why subject to insanitv, 103, 104. 

Georget on the frequency of insanity n'om/uno/iomi/ causes, 212. 
On its symptoms, 221. 

Gestation, condition of mothers during, a predisposing cause of 
insanity, 94,318. 

Good, Dr Mason, strictures on his classification of mental dis- 
eases, 83. 

Headachs, how produced by irritation of the stomach, 147. 

Heat, local, of the head, in insanity, 327. 

case of diseased sensation o^ 243 ; effects o^ on the brain, 

128, 134. 
Hsemorrhoidal and other discharges, their suppression seldom ^ 

catue of insanity, 147. 
Hereditary tendency to insanity, 91, etseq. 126, 317* 
Hope, organ o^ its disease^ 187. Symptoms referrible to, 250. 
Hunger and thirst have cerebral organs, 215. Not referrible to 

the stomach, 246. 
Hypersthenic insanity, 309. 
Hysteria induced by imitation, case of^ 199. 

Ideality, organ of, excitement o^ sometimes leads to insanity, 196« 

Symptoms referrible to, 250. 
Idiocy, how dispelled by fever, 253. Its causes, 277> 
Idiosyncrasies of mind, not to be confounded with insanity, 218. 
Imitation, excitement of the organ o^ rarely a cause of insaniiy, 

198. Its influence in inducing hysteria and other forms of 

nervous disease, ib. 
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Immoitalifejr of the smil, doctrine of che^ tttpperted, not endan* 

gered hj Phrenology, 71, 72. 
Inanition and stanrauon derange the aeticn of the brain, 140. 
In&ncj, diseaies and improper treatment in, predlBpoaing causes 

of insanity, 96. Why insanity rarely occurs in, l41. 
Inflammation of, the joints, lungs, stomach, howelSy &&, cfibcts 

o^ on the brain, 143. 

■ ■ of Uie besd, insanity firom, SOS. 

Injuries of the brain, 290, et teq. 
Insanity, ignorance of the nature of, and absurd and barbarous 

methods of curing, 64, 76, 77* Not the disease^ but thtf snfmp. 

torn, 74, 79. Hereditwy tendency to, 91, 136, SIT. Cainm 

of its prevalence among Royal families and Qadran, 93. 

Wherein different from delirium, 198. DiefiBitioiis fd, 916. 

MuUbility ofitSflMn<a/ieacures,2a6, 969. IntefmSttent, 274. 

Its common forms, 271. Infltfnmatory, 20 2 * . S ee Derange^ 

menL 

I ■■ partial, a proof of the plurality of cerebral organs, 14* 

Explained only by Phrenology, 81. 
Intellectual Acuities, their derangement more rare than that of 

the feelings, 206i Symptoms referrible to, 261i 
Intoxication, effects of, on the brain, 139. 
Irritation of various organs of the bod^, effects of, on the brain, 

143. Character of the mental delusions thus arising^ 14& 

Lancaster Lunatic Asylum, 287, 364. 

Language, organ of, its disease, 201, 252. 

Light, effects of, on lunatics, 377* 

Local causes and symptoms of mental derangement, 132, 238. 

Love, sexual, its excess a cause of insanity, 161..>165. Symp- 
toms referrible to, 248. 

disappointed, diseases from, 167, 168. 

Love of A])probation, organ of, its over.excitement'a cause of in- 
sanity, 174. Symptoms referrible to, 250. 

Lungs, effects of inflammation of the, on the brain, 14S. 

Madness.— See Derangement, and Jnuimiif* 

Mania, 283. Treatment of, 326. 

Manufactories, prejudicial effects of deficient ventilation of, 124. 

Medicine, science oi\ depends on flxed principles, 62. 

Medusa frigate, horrors consequent on its shipwreck how to be 

accounted for, 140. 
Melancholia, 282. 
Melancholy, an affection of Cautiousness, 179. To be treated as 

insanity, 265. 

< ' religious, whence arising, 187) 196, 254. 

Menstruation, suppression o^ seldom a eofjue of ineanity, I47. 
Mental symptoms of insanity, what, 247* 
— i— .^ exercise. See ^aercise^ 
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Mercantile speculations^ sometimes give a tendency to insanity 
and melancholy, 176, 178. 

Metaphysical theories, study of, apt to give rise to insanity, 205. 

Mind, its dependence on the brain, 20, 66, et aeq. Its immate* 
rial principle not subject to chan^ or disease, Jl? 72. Inacti- 
vity of, a predisposing cause of insanity, 117* PrevaiUng ig- 
norance or its pUlosophy, 215, 279, 349. 

Monomania, cases of, 107, Hi, 257. What, 554, 2S2. TreaU 
ment of, 326. 

Monro prkmtti on the ears of animals, 3& 

Moral regimen of the insane, 360. 

Mother^ their condition during gestation, a predieq;>osing cause 
of insffioity, 94w 

Motion ana sensation, the relative size, of nerves of, 29. 

Muscle8> strength of, eatetis jMiridcM^ proportional to their size, f6. 

Muscular, power, strong, caused either by large muscles or pow- 
erful nervous stimulus, 27* Disturbances of, in insanity, 245. 

Negroes, aeuteness of taste in, 41. 

Nervous system, general remarks on the functions of the, 1-21. 

diseases, liability of females in the higher and middle 

ranks to, 118, 120. 
Nerves of sensation and motion, Bell's discoveries of, 4 Dr 

Spurzheim's profound belief of their separate existence, 16, 

note. Their relative sizes, 29, 31. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, injured his mind by intense study, 206. 
North American Indians, their internal nares large, 36. 
Nose well fitted for its function, 35. 
Nostalgia, an affection of Adhesiveness, 169. 
Number, case of disease of the organ of^ 252. 
Nymphomania, what, 163. 

Old age, why insanity rarely occurs in, 141. 

Olfiictory nerve, 34. ' Its size proportional to the power of smell, 
37. JLarge in ^hes^ 39. 

Onanism, baneM efifects of, 165. 

Optic nerve, its size proportional to the aeuteness or intensity 
of sight, 44. 

Orfila on the effects of inspiration of fixed air, 123. 

Organs of the body in general, their size, catena paribus^ a mea- 
sure of their power, 22, et seq. Their energy and tendency to 
action proportional to their size, 09. Effects of their disease 
on the brain, 143. Character of the mental delusion arising 
from their disease, 145. Their disease not often productive of 
insanity, 148. 

— — ^ cerebral, their plurality, 13. Their disproportioned de- 
velopment a predisposing cause of insanity, 96, 112, 154, 157, 
224. How they may be morbidly excited, 154. Their dis- 
eases little known, and why, 156. Seldom ewtglp affected with 
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diseate, 189^ 190. Exercise of those which are sound should 
be given to the insane, S6S, 371. 

Palsj, effect o^ on the hndn, 134. 

Partial insanity and iinuries of the hrain, their effects a proof of 
the plurality of cerebral oi^gans, 14» 

idiocy, 279. 

Periodicity of insanity, 274. 

Philoprogenitiveness, organ o^ its over-excitement a cause of in- 
sanity, 166. 

Phrenology, fundamental principles of, 20. How discovered by 
Dr OaJl, 60. Its great value in the elucidation of the nature 
of, and in the treatment of insanity, 73, 215, 279, S50, 353. 

Physicians, madness regarded by many as always the same dis- 
ease, 76. Their ignorance of the symptoms of insanity, 214. 

Poets, whpr subject to insanitv, 103, 104. 

Predisposmg causes of mental derangement, 87. 

Predominant and deficient cerebral organs predispose to insanity, 
93-112. 

Prevention of insanity, 316. 

Pride, a cause of insanity, 175. 

Progressive growth of the cerebral organs, and accompanying 
evolution of the mental Acuities, 66. 

Propensities, their objects most powerful and frequent in indu- 
cing insanity, 158. 

Proportion, ill-balanced, of the cerebral organs a predisposing 
cause of insanity, 98-112. 

Proximate causes' of insanity, 303. 

Quakers, cause of the prevalence of insanity among, 93. 

E^men of the insane, 358. All lunatics ought not to be sub- 
jected to the same regimen, 360. 

Religious fanaticism, a fruitful source of insanity, 184, 195. 

■■ melancholy and remorse, whence arising, 187, 196. 

Frequent in young females about the age of pubCTty^ 193. 
instruction of lunatics, 372. 



Reli^on, trtte, not a cause of insanity, 190, 194. 

Retina of quidc-sighted birds of prey, its structure, 47. 

Retirement from business productive of insanity and other ner- 
vous diseases, 122, 197. 

Revolution, French, insanity and imbecility of many children 
bom during the, 94. 

Royal families, cause of the prevalence of insanity and imbecility 
among, 93. 

Schools, crowded and ill-ventilated, bad effects of their atmo- 
sphere on the brain, 124. 
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Secret vice ireakens the body and mind, and sometimes produces 
idiocy, 165. 

Secretivenesfiy organ of, its over-actinty a frequent cause of in- 
sanity, 1 82. Its activity not to be confounded with that of 
Cautiousness, 183. Symptoms referrible to, 24d, 

Self-Esteem, organ o^ its irritation a frequent cause of inianity, 
175. Symptoms referrible to, 250. 

Sensation, nerves of, 4, 7? 16. Their size generally greater than 
that of nerves of motion, 30. Their disease, 842-244. 

Senses, external, in^uences of size on, 32, et seq. Relation of 
their organs to the brain, 70. 

Serres, Mons., on the diseases of the cerebellum, 161* 

Sight impaired by too intense or long continued exercise of the 
eyes, 160* 

Organs of^ 33. Their size proportional to the energy o f 

their mnction, 48. 

Size of brain, ceteris paribus, a measure of the energy of its func- 
tions, 22, etteq. This &ct admitted by anatomists and physio- 
logists, 49, et seq. 

influence of, on the functions of the external senses, 32. 

Skull, changes produced on it by insanity, 297^302. 

Sleep necessary to the health of the brain, 203. Illustrative 
case, 207* 

Smell, description of the organ of, 34. Its intensity proportional 
to the size of its organ, 36. 

Soul, doctrine of its immortality not endangered by Phrenolmnr,' 
71, 72. 

Sound, sensation of, how conveyed to the brain, 33. 

Spinal marrow, Mr Bellas discovery of the separate functions of 
its three columns, 4. Relative size of, and the brain, no mea- 
sure of intellect, S3. 

Spurzheim, on the separate existence of nerves of sensation and 
motion, IG, no^. On the sense of taste, 40. On predisposition 
to insanity caused by disproportionate development of the ce- 
rebral organs, 105. On insanity caused by moral causes and 
irritation, 148. His definition of insanity, 216. Has antici- 
pated many later authors on the pathology of the brain, 310. 
His work on insanity, 324. 

Starvation and inanition derange the healthy action of the brain, 
140. 

Stomach, inflammation of the, effects of, on the brain, 143. Its 
nerves, 8. Its relation with the brain, 239. 

Study, intense and long-continued, a cause of mental derange- 
ment, 20a Illustrative cases, 204^213. 

Successive appearance of the faculties, a proof of the plurality of 
cerebral organs, 13. 

Suicides generally insane, 265. 

Superintendants of the insane, 361. 

Symptoms of mental derangement, 214. How a knowledge of 
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them mmy be acquired, tS3. Local Bjrmptoaw, 238. SjrmptoiiM 
arising iroin rektioD of other organs to the brain, 239. Sjmp- 
tuniB miginating ftom diaturbance of the cerebral fimctions, 
242. Mental, 247. 

TantSy sense o^ its energy proportional to the bijec of its organs, 

T. D., case of, 299. 

Tem])erainentB, their relative powers o^ predisposing to in- 
sanity, 97. 

Theatres, crowded, bad effects of their vitiated atmosphere on 
the brain, 124. 

Tissot (quoted on religious insanity, 184. On disease of the eyes 
from mtense study, 202. On partial exercise of the brain, 205. 

Tongue not alone the organ of taste, 41. 

Tooke, W. £., case of mental derangement and suicide, from in- 
tense study, 207. 

Travelling, beneficial effects o^ on the insane, 968. 

Treatment of insanity, 318. 

Tumours, effect of, on the brain, 134. 

Tune, organ of, its disease, 201, 262. 

T^celli, Professor, on size of an organ as a measure of its power, 
43,no/if. 

Vanity, excessive, a cause of insanity, 174. 

Veneration, ill-directed activity of, a fruitful source of insanity, 

184. 
Ventilation, necessary to the health of the brain, 128, 319 ; of 

asylums, 377. 
Violence, external, its efiects on the brain, 132. 
Visions and belief of supernatural agency, caused by excitement 

of the organ of Wonder, 187. 

Warm-bath, 330, 331. 

Wonder, disease of the organ of, 187, 1^7. 

Worshii), attendance of lunatics at, 372. 
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